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THE REACTION AND ITS LESSONS. 


We are told that our age is a time of Reaction—a reaction at once 
intellectual, political, social, and religious. ‘There are signs on many 
sides of the revival of the older Conservative forces, and of dis- 
couragement and disarray in the battalions enlisted under the 
banners of change. Broadly speaking, Order is said to be in the 
ascendant ; and not a few types of Progress are said to be discredited. 
Put in that abstract form, we need not dispute or bewail the 
phenomenon. The motto of Positivism is Order and Progress. We 
cannot understand any real Order without Progress, or any true 
Progress unless it be out of Order. ‘‘ Progress is the Development of 
Order,” is an essential maxim of Positivism: and Positivists, of all 
men, should be the least inclined to regret a rally towards Order ; 
and least disposed to wonder when certain forms of change in our 
restless times meet with a rebuff. : 

In the political world we have just seen a rally of the Conservative 
forces more definite and powerful than any known to the memory of 
the living. The revolutionary and anarchical elements are far more 
conspicuous in some foreign countries than they are now in our own, 
and they seem to be less formidable here to-day than they have 
been at moments within this century. In the intellectual world, 
the Individualism of Bentham, Cobden, Mill, and Spencer, which 
seemed so triumphant about thirty years ago, is obviously under a 
cloud. And the Gospel of Evolution, which about the same time 
established a sweeping revolution in thought, is itself honeyeombed 
with internal differences, and encounters daring and confident oppo- 
nents. Nor can it be denied that there is, within our own genera- 
tion, a wide-spread revival of energy in the theological world— 
perhaps a sincere development of theological convictions—but 
unquestionably, a spirited renascence of theological devotion, of 
spiritual feeling no less than external ritual, especially in the bosom 
of the Catholic, and even of the Anglican communions. 

Whatever reaction there be, whatever be the set of the general 
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social organism, we may be confident that it is ultimately due to 
some new or altered intellectual current which dominates men’s 
actions and sentiments. One of Comte’s most important laws is this 
-—that the social evolution is ultimately moved by change in men’s 
intellectual beliefs. The social community, whether we take a race, 
a nation, or a continent, is a real organism; and, as such, all its 
constituent elements share acommon life, a common growth, and are 
affected by some common change, though the reaction is often slow 
and gradual, partial and irregular in some parts, and more active 
and conspicuous in others. The result is, that the tendencies of any 
given society, at any given time, are more or less homologous—have 
a certain general correspondence, and may be traced back ultimately 
to some dominant strain of thought or change in belief. 

The Conservative reaction in politics, the alarm aroused by a vague 
Socialism, the revolt against economic Individualism, the recrudes- 
cence of certain misty forms of Idealism and Spiritualism, the 
revival of Ecclesiasticism and of militant Theology—all are alike 
due to some new life that has been put into old philosophical ideas, 
or to the waning popularity of certain new philosophical ideas. We 
need not suppose these various phases to be traceable to one and the 
same set of ideas, nor are they very strictly related to each other. 
But there is a certain general correspondence ; and, perhaps, in the 
last resort, we may detect the influence of some governing thought. 

In the first half of this century, and especially in the second 
quarter of it, the influence of Bentham and the Utilitarian 


philosophy, the logical and critical schools of Hamilton and Mill, of 


the so-called experimental school and the economists, was paramount. 
Middle-class Radicalism, Free-Trade, economic and social Indivi- 
dualism, aggressive Protestantism, especially in the Nonconformist 
types, and a great development of commercial and industrial energy 
—went hand-in-hand. It was essentially the era of Free-Trade, 
Liberalism, and Private Judgment; and if it had any special 
intellectual representative, it. must be taken to be Bentham. 

The age of Bentham, Cobden, Mill, and Hamilton was followed lv 
the age of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and John Morley. Evolution 
rode triumphant through the air, like “ Victorious Analysis” of the 
philosoplhes, as described by Carlyle at the opening of the Revolution. 
The foreign disciples of Darwin, and some of his English followers, 
advanced into what was not very easily distinguished from atheistic 
materialism. All the leaders of the Evolution school frankly, and 


even warmly, repudiated the orthodox theology. Mr. Spencer 


devoted his life with extracrdinary persistency, now maintained for 
more than thirty years with heroic courage and singleness of aim, to 
found, for the first time in the history of English philosophy, a vast 
system of synthesis ranging over the whole field of organic science, 
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except that of social dynamics, and indeed professing to extend to 
the Universe itself. 

This age of Evolution, the marked representatives of which are 
Darwin and Spencer, has been followed by a certain reaction in the 
midst of which we are living to-day. Darwin made no attempt like 
Spencer to found a philosophy of thought, or a system of social 
organization, much less a theory of the religious sentiment. Darwin 
was a naturalist, who confined his views to biology, statical and 
dynamical, and in this sphere he achieved definite results of singular 
potency, and threw out hypotheses for ultimate verification which 
reacted with tremendous force over the whole range of social, bio- 
logical and theological speculations. But Darwin’s part was rather 
that of Bacon than that of Descartes. He founded no scheme of 
general philosophy, nor did he touch directly on the spheres of 
mind, of society, of ontology, or religion. 

Herbert Spencer took a far wider and more ambitious line. Basing 
his whole system on the Darwinian conception of evolution, and using 
that as his Baconian organon, he proceeded to construct a complete 
philosophy—logical, physical, moral, social, and religious—and in 
the course of his work he had to clear his path from the whole of 
the current metaphysics, ethics, sociology, and theology. He was 
forced to deal with the great problems of religion, of morals, of 
economics, of politics, and of psychology. His work was more or 
less enlarged, supported, modified, or expounded by such men as 
Huxley, Clifford, Lewes, Tyndall, and Fiske. All of these agreed 
in taking as their central conception the doctrine of Evolution, in 
extending the Darwinian conception of evolution to the whole range 
of man’s place in the Universe, and in seeking, by its aid, to replace 
the orthodox idea of Creation and of man as the spiritual image of 
the Creator. 

This vast undertaking, it is now plain, has not succeeded, and is 
not destined to succeed. We are living to-day in the full tide of the 
reaction which its failure has caused. Evolutionary Agnosticism, 
with its synthetic scheme of the Universe, has dismayed the mass of 
religious-minded men and women, whilst it has called up a host of 
vigorous and well-equipped enemies. A storm of controversy arose 
as to what Evolution covered and what were precisely its laws and 
limits. Darwin, Spencer, Lewes, Huxley, Weismann, and Haeckel 
held somewhat different views on derivative points. Spencer and 
Huxley had many a friendly battle about the State, Empire, War, 
the ethical basis, and the use of the Unknowable. Spencer and 
Weismann fought about the limits of heredity. Romanes went over 
to mere Theology, and Dr. Wallace dabbled in Spiritualism. It 
began to be felt that Evolution could be interpreted in a vast variety 
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of ways, and that many evolutionists were believers in a miraculous 
and supernatural Theology. 

The religion of the Unknowable, the only serious and logical 
attempt—other than that of Auguste Comte—to found a coherent 
scheme of religion distinctly outside of Theology and within scientific 
postulates, remains, so far as I can learn, as yet a religion strictly 
limited to its own Founder; for I know of no evolutionist of mark 
in this country who has avowedly accepted it: and the evolutionist 
in the United States who accepts it, identifies it with the Creator. 
Professor Fiske’s words are :—‘ The infinite and eternal Power that 
is manifested in every pulsation of the Universe, is none other than 
the living God.” This is the residuum then of the religion of the 
Unknowable, not indeed in the mind of Mr. Spencer, but in that of 
its only convert of any importance. 

But whilst Evolution thus failed to supply any sort of correlative 
to theological creeds, it alarmed, irritated, and disgusted many very 
powerful natures, and many deeply religious spirits. The uncondi- 
tioned, infinite, and undefinable Unknowable remained a mere for- 
mula—apparently designed to enable Mr. Spencer to get religion 
somehow into his Synthetic Philosophy. Mr. Huxley’s vague and 
somewhat elastic Unknown Power seemed to be a mere impalpable 
Nonentity, until you stumbled against it, when it woke up to bark 
and bite. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s frank, manly, and downright state- 
ment—‘ Man knows nothing of: the Infinite and Absolute; and 
knowing nothing, he had better not be dogmatic about his igno- 
rance ’’—seemed sensible, but dry. In a word, all this failed to 
satisfy, to edify, to console. 

Much more than this. It aroused very ardent rejoinders and 
attacks. For years thousands of pulpits have rung with denuncia- 
tions of a science and a philosophy without God, without Heaven. 
Lectures, sermons, books, pamphlets, articles have poured out the 
same bitter cry. It has lately been thrust upon the public atten- 
tion by the Leader of the House of Commons in a book that con- 
tains, it is true, nothing new, but a good deal that is perfectly true, 
exceedingly eloquent; much that is most ingenious, and not a little 
that is very adroit. For years the same thing has been preached 
with more or less power by Dr. Martineau, Mr. Richard Hutton, 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Lilly, Mr. Kidd, Mr. Mallock—to say nothing of 
the clergy, bishops, and dignitaries preaching from their own pul- 
pits—where they are more or less expounding their official texts and 
creeds under more or less professional limits and forms. 

With all this the careful students of Comte feel neither surprise 
nor regret. Itis very much what he foresaw and sought to meet. 
Far from being opposed to this uprising of the old religious senti- 
went against the cruel nothingness of an inhuman Universe, we 
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sympathise with it very deeply. We feel no pride in contemplating 
the origin of Humanity from a catarrhine ape, or, it may be, a speck 
of protoplasmic jelly. We do not seek to manufacture religion by 
“‘dogmatising about our own ignorance,” nor yet by comparing the 
infinitesimal Nothing that we arc, and that we know, with the 
infinite All of which we are atoms, and of which we can know 
nothing. We do not believe that man perishes like the brute, nor 
do we glory in being nothing but the first of the order of bimauna. 
In short, we can enter into the horror and indignation men feel who 
are told to bow down to an Universe without a Providence, to accept 
an earthly life without any future, to believe exclusively in a science 
which teaches us to regard our planet as a futile speck, and man as 
one of the most unconsidered trifles generated in the abysmal whirl 
of an infinite and incomprehensible Evolution. As Mr. Spencer says, 
with so much truth and pathos, in his latest utterance: ‘‘ There is no 
pleasure in the consciousness of being an infinitesimal bubble ;” 
“there is no consolation in the thought that we are at the mercy of 
blind forces.” His own evolutionary conception of the Universe is 
the only conception which satisfies his intellect, but it yields no 
satisfaction to the spirit, as he mournfully admits. Now Positivists 
are in no such mournful dilemma. We are not pledged to any 
evolutionary conception of the Universe. We contemplate this 
earth, and all that dwells on it and belongs to it, and we are filled 
with admiration, awe, reverence, love—when we consider all that Man 
has done on it, and for it, and with it, and all that he is destined to do. 

The great dilemma, posed by the conflict between Religion and 
Science, was thoroughly seen by Auguste Comte early in this century, 
and his solution avoids the two enigmas equally. He saw that the 
sum of the sciences, and especially the science of Sociology, which he 
instituted as a science, had given a final blow to Theology, with its 
gratuitous invention of Creation, its anthropomorphic Deity, and its 
geocentric scheme of salvation. But he warned and implored the 
philosophers, full of pride in their metaphysical sciences, to desist 
from any vain ontology, not to construct a new scheme of the 
Universe, not to attempt any absolute synthesis at all—a synthesis 
having no centre, no Providence, with no spiritual yearnings of 
heart, with no immortal hopes. If man loses theology, Comte saw 
that he must hold fast by religion. If he is robbed of the mystery 
of Creation, he needs a Providence; if he is to lose his personal hope 
of Heaven, he must have a collective hope in Humanity. 

The great evolutionary synthesis, or scheme of the Universe, com- 
mitted the same mistake, and imitated the arrogance of the old 
theologians, of the Oriental poets and those monastic mystics who 
invented the orthodox creeds, cosmogonies, and théodicées. Like 
them, it sought to solve vast, or rather infinite, problems, with 
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infinitesimal materials of solid knowledge. When men of science 
only knew certain things about the earth and the solar system, 
they insisted on dogmatising about the Universe; and when they 
had only the record of two or three thousand years, they constructed 
the annals of incalculable zons. The orthodox theologies, however 
visionary were their hypotheses, and however childish was their 
science, at any rate, in their own way, saved the moral world from 
collapse, and provided a practical basis for reverence, awe, and 
devotion to the human spirit. But the scientific cosmogonies, with 
hypotheses almost as daring as those of Genesis, ceuld only tell 
men and women, anxious about their souls and eager to find some 
Power and Goodness to worship, that they were infinitesimal bubbles 
on an infinitesimal speck of dust, at the mercy of blind forces, in a 
Universe, of which we could say nothing, but that it formed an 
inconceivable and unintelligible Infinity. Men, and still more, 
women, turned from this teaching sadly and bitterly; and their 
sadness and bitterness has been put into words for them in popular 
refutations—many of them passionate, eloquent, however cloudy, 
however futile ! 

I have taken Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy as a 
type, because it is far the most important general synthesis before 
the English public—indeed is the only real analogue to that of 
Comte. .We must regard him also as our greatest living philo- 
sopher. And, if I am unable to ‘accept his philosophy as a whole, I 
make my humble tribute of admiration for one whose heroic devo- 
tion to abstract thought and vast power of co-ordinating ideas, does 
honour to our race and our age. And, if I see the failure of his 
grand attempt as a whole, I am no more blind to his great services 
to philosophy, than I am blind to the magnificent achievements of 
Charles Darwin, because I cannot adopt, as yet proven, all the 
wonderful hypotheses about man and the organic world which 
loosely pass current as Darwinism. 

The same difficulties that beset Mr. Spencer’s Synthesis beset also 
all absolute syntheses alike, i.e. all attempts to explain the origin and 
action of the world per se, or, so to speak, in rerum naturd, as they 
absolutely are, not as they appear to be re/ative/y to human intelli- 
gence, human powers, and human wants and possibilities. The same 
difficulties beset all scientific theories of Man and his world, which, 
from the absolute point of view, discard the theory of a supernatural 
creator, and a geocentric religious scheme of human life here and 
any vision of a celestial hereafter. With the idea of God, with the 
idea of an anthropomorphic creator and ruler of the world, and with 
the idea of a human soul independent of the body, and capable of 
transcendental absorption in a celestial bliss—with this idea—real 
religion is possible: and I mean by real religion the combination of 
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reverence, love, self-devotion, and faith. Taking as its basis the 
idea of unintelligible, non-human, inconceivable Infinity, moving 
under blind forees—-Religion as just described is not possible. 

The apparently hopeless dilemma—between an anti-scientific (ée., 
fictitions) theology and a real but paralysing Absolute science—has 
been solved by the magnificent conception of the Relative Synthesis 
made by Auguste Comte. 

Broadly speaking, there are but three possible issues to the eternal 
problem of Man and the World—(1) the theological idea of Crea- 
tion and Rule by a living Creator and Master; (2) the absolute 
scientific synthesis of a Universe subjected to an infinite series of 
Laws, having no intelligible First Cause of which Life or Will can 
be rationally predicated; (3) the redative and positive synthesis of 
Comte, which accepts the reign of law as a demonstrated fact ; but, 
centering its main thoughts on Man and his Earth, finds in the Past 
and Future of the human race a redative Providence and a relative 
immortality, with a great, benevolent, and sympathetic Being to 
respect and to love. 

Humanity, its laws, its life, its material abode, are wholly within 
the sphere of science, and thus make possible, at last, a scientific reli- 
gion. It discards, as puerilities worthy only of the childhood of 
mankind, all sublimities about the Universe, whether they be the 
guesses of Moses or of Spencer ; it discards all absolute Power, abso- 
lute Goodness, absolute paradise, all infinities, all the Unknowns, all 
the Unknowables whatever ; all the vague stuff about “the Eternal 
Power manifested in every pulsation of the Universe.” Neither priests 
nor professors, neither Bible nor Evolution, can tell us anything trust- 
worthy about it. We admit that it is quite probable there is some- 
thing or someone corresponding to such an idea, though what, whom, 
or how we cannot conceive—and, a fortiori, we never can know. 
And in the meantime, we are certain that there is on this earth a 
vast human organism, which we can honestly respect, work with, 
live for and die for, just as we can honour and live for our country, or 
our family. Let us get rid alike of the hysterics of godliness and the 
hysterics of science, and come down to common sense and plain facts. 

I have so recently discussed in the Positivist Review the three pos- 
sible syntheses, or schemes of religious philosophy, and have shown 
how the relative synthesis of Comte, or the positive science of earth 
and of man, with its conception of a limited, but practical, and per- 
fectly certain Providence, avoids the two forms of the dilemma— 
that I shall not pursue this topic further. We are now passing 
through an era of reaction from ambitious programmes of various 
kinds. Science has promised too much, and has failed to satisfy all 
the hopes that it aroused. And men are harking back to a vaguer 
type of theology, and to sundry forms of fantastic spiritualism, quite 
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as gratuitous as the conventional orthodoxies, and far less edifying 
from the moral point of view. All of these confusions, aberrations, 
and disappointments disappear for those who hold fast by a truly posi- 
tive science and a frankly human religion. 

I now turn, somewhat more briefly, to notice other forms of what 
is usually called the Reaction, or swing of opinion in the political and 
social domain. So far as politics are concerned, there is nothing in 
the movement to surprise us. We have often insisted that it is a 
ludicrous perversion of Positivism to pretend that it makes men either 
Conservatives or Radicals in any technical sense. A system of 
sociology would be a fraud, which professed to show how practical 
men should deal with the practical problems of the day by any 
abstract rules whatever. TPositivists are neither revolutionists nor 
democrats. The watchword of Positivists is not Democracy—i.c., the 
absolute will of the mass of the people from hour to hour. It is 
Sociocracy—i.e., the interests of society as a whole, developing its 
past, and providing for its future through capable statesmen, guided 
by wise counsels. 

There is very much in the ultimate aims of Radicals with which 
Positivists sympathise; but there is much that Conservatives hold 
dear in principle, which Positivists heartily support. I might point 
to the powerful appeal just made in this Review by Professor Beesly, 
for a strong and Conservative Upper Chamber—an appeal in which I 
wholly concur. In principle, at least, Positivists believe in a truly 
religious education; they believe in the idea of a Church; and not 
only of a Church, but of a Catholic (/.e., an @cumenical Church). They 
are opposed in principle to divorce; they would strengthen, and 
not loosen, the bond of marriage. They are in principle opposed to 
the amalgamation and identification of the social functions of the sexes, 
and they reject the whole cloudy code of revolutionary formula, 
beginning with the dogma of the absolute equality of every indi- 
vidual, and ending with the paramount authority of the Rights of 
Man. 

The political motto of Positivism, as I have said, is “ Order and 
Progress ” : it is equally conservative and progressive. “ Progress is 
the development of Order ”—is another of Comte’s formule ; and it 
means—there may be change, but there can be no real advance, 
except by normal evolution out of existing and living social institu- 
tions. I do not pretend that Positivism inclines more to conservative 
than to progressive policies. In spirit, in ideal,in sympathy, it inclines 
toa Conservative Utopia, rejecting the sordid and personal interests 
with which, in the course of ages, these ideals have got mixed up. 
In practical aim, and in ultimate settlement, it desires many of those 
things which are thought to be the monopoly of Liberals, whilst it 
repudiates the arbitrary dogmas of Liberty and Equality, and the 
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revolutionary code in general, and repudiates much in the violent 
designs of aggressive Radicalism. 

Those who have entered into the true spirit of Positivist prin- 
ciples, who know all that Comte has said in his striking book issued 
but two years before his death—the Appeal to Conservatives of 1855 
—who will read in the present number of our Review M. Laffitte’s 
protest against the “ Reforming mania,” will not be disconcerted or 
wholly cast down by the fierce rally of Conservatism that we have 
just witnessed in our country. The Conservative forces in society 
are deep, strong, and indestructible, and they are especially strong 
in Englishmen, down to the humblest labourer’s cottage. Radicals, 
perhaps, have rather ignored that elementary truth, and have rushed 
into too many organic changes at once with too light a heart. 
Many of these changes are such as I, for one, have heartily desired 
to see. But I very much doubt if many of them could be thrust on 
together, and if opinion was ripe to accept them. After all, the 
Conservative Reaction is not eternal: it is far too much the result 
of passion, self-interest, personal ambition, money, electioneering 
tactics, and even vice—to be permanent. And the Progressive 
forces in society, we need not forget, are quite as deep, as strong, 
as indestructible, as are the Conservative forces; and they have 
ample opportunity to form new combinations and go back to old 
lessons. 

Turn to the economic problem. Within the present generation, 
there has been a very marked change in opinion, or rather a double 
change, perhaps it is more true to say that it is a twofold develop- 
ment within two contrasted movements. One of the most con- 
spicuous facts of the present generation is the discredit—or rather 
the disappearance—of the old hide-bound, “‘ orthodox ”’ economists, 
or plutonomists, who were quite dominant about the middle of this 
century—say from the triumph of Free Trade until the abolition of 
the penal laws against workmen’s Trades Unions. That mischievous, 
arrogant, anti-social pedantry, which Carlyle called the “ Dismal 
Science,” has vanished into outer darkness. I do not mean the 
luminous analysis of Adam Smith, or the philosophical reasoning of 
Stuart Mill, but the ridiculous dogmatising about the Wages Fund, 
the absolute independence of the individual labourer, and the divine 
revelation of universal competition. It is all gone; and no one 
more heartily rejoices than we do, having raised our voices against 
it now for thirty years. But who denounced the ‘ Dismal Science,” 
and its slave-driving professors, long before Carlyle, or Ruskin, 
Mill, or Marx? It was Auguste Comte, who, honouring Adam 
Smith, and the philosophic analysts of economic conditions, even 
from his St. Simonian days, now more than seventy years ago, 
exposed the charlatanry of men who committed social vivisection by 
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trying to isolate for study a minor element in the social organism, 
and proclaimed their crude observations as ultimate laws of society. 

Alongside of this revolt from the plutonomist superstition, we 
notice to-day a concurrent rally towards defending property as a 
social institution, provided it will consent to recognise its own social 
origin and character. The accumulation of capital as a social 
institution, its inherent power and responsibility is quite as much 
felt to-day as it ever was; indeed, the late electoral conflict was, 
as much as anything, a duel between the organized power of wealth 
and the disorganized power of numbers acting by independent 
groups. Wealth and all the resources that surround capital, recog- 
nised social leadership, and established institutions carried the day. 
Well! but no philosopher has so profoundly grasped a sense of the 
power and function of capital and of the primary social institutions, 
their indispensable services, their indestructible vitality, as is done 
by Auguste Comte. His volume on the Statics of Society is one 
of the most important steps in the history of philosophy. 

We are always being reminded (and I think truly reminded) of 
the advance of Socialism in our generation ; and, in one sense, this 
cannot be denied. With the decay of a crude plutonomy, an 
equally crude communism has sprung into notice. There is, it is 
plain, a strong tendency towards Socialism, socialist schemes are 
toyed with by Conservatives, and socialist language is in the air 
and resounds on party platforms. On the other hand, the advance 
of Socialism is producing at least as definite a rally towards self- 
preservation in the whole order of those who pay, but do not receive, 
weekly wages. Now, this order of men is certainly, in England, 
immensely powerful, well-organized, full of resource and daring, 
able and willing, if called on in a crisis, to inflict on anarchy and 
revolution a crushing defeat. Indeed, I cannot doubt that the 
determination to resist Socialism was largely the motive force of the 
reaction which has just so completely broken up old parties and 
produced the Conservative triumph. 

Here again, in this struggle over Socialism, Positivists have some 
curiously divided sympathies. Comte was the earliest philosopher 
in Europe to point to the enormous underlying force of the Socialist 
demand, to proclaim that demand to be the great social problem of 
the future, to insist that society must go to pieces if it could not 
satisfy that problem in one form or other. Positivism is itself a 
form of Socialism—but a moral and religious form of Socialism. It 
recognises the entire legitimacy of the demand of the workers, and 
the imperative duty of capital to satisfy that demand. It denies that 
the social incorporation of the workers and their true interests can 
possibly be met by the expropriation of capitalists, and the direction 
of capital by an untrained, incompetent, democratic mob. It insists 
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on Socialism, but a Socialism to be secured by moral and religious 
regeneration of society, by imposing on capitalists themselves the 
duty of commanding the industrial army in the interests of society 
—not of piling up wealth for themselves and their children to 
squander. 

Here then, in the economic world, as in the political world, in the 
social and moral world, in the religious domain, we find Positivism 
holding a middle ground: in one sense desiring the progressive 
reform, in another sense sympathising with the conservative appre- 
hensions. We reject, as idle inventions, the fantastic visions and 
manufactured revelations of the orthodox Churches. We equally 
reject a life without religion, and worship of an Universe at the 
mercy of blind chance or unintelligible forces. We will not rest 
content with a social and political fabric that has grown out ofa 
sinister alliance between Chivalry and Commerce. We equally reject 
the formulz of pure democracy and the radical schemes for reforming 
everybody and everything by short Acts of Parliament. One of the 
central principles of Positivism—perhaps the most crucial point of 
Comte’s teaching—is the distinction between moral and material 
power ; between things that belong to the sphere of opinion, of edu- 
cation, of moralists and churches, and the things that belong to laws, 
magistrates, and penal restrictions. Now, most of the Radical 
panaceas of our day violate this cardinal truth: indeed Radicalism, 
of the professional kind, is one prolonged defiance of this truth. 
And the so-called Conservative reaction that we have seen was 
mainly the revolt of the average Englishman against universal 
regeneration by Act of Parliament. 

The battle will rage and sway hither and thither between the con- 
tending forces of change and reaction. But the reconciliation of 
Order and Progress: of socialist reformation with organic institutions 
of social order, such as capital, government, and church ; the har- 
mony of Science with Religion ; of Demonstrated reality with spiri- 
tual enthusiasm— in the sense conceived by the genius of Auguste 
Comte, working on the labours of his long line of philosophic pre- 
decessors—will assuredly arrive at last. 

Our task is not to be foolishly impatient, or fanatically eager after 
any premature attempt to make a feeble model (as it were) of the 
society, of the church, that we can dimly conceive is to be. Those 
who meet in Newton Hall have, from the first, repudiated any inten- 
tion of playing at Comte’s utopia, and pretending to show how his 
visions might be made to look in real fact. We form no sect, we 
desire no sect, we are not at all inclined to treat ourselves as a pecu- 
liar people, with a whole apparatus of ritual and an infallible creed 
of immutable dogmas. We believe that we have hold of some car- 
dinal principles of practical value and of profound reach. Such is 
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the idea of the relative synthesis, #.c., the religious philosophy 
which makes this earth its essential centre, and Ilumanity the true 
Providence and Master of this earth, in a real, but limited, and suffi- 
cient degree. Next is the idea of a scientific religion, and a reli- 
gious science, based on that relative synthesis of Nature, Man, his 
knowledge and his powers. Next comes the idea of Order, that is, 
the fundamental institutions of society, as shown in history, to be 
regarded as the basis of all social change—property, family, sex, 
marriage, the education of the young, the government of society by 
trained and competent chiefs, the spiritualising of society by trained 
and competent teachers, forming a real and organized Church. 
Lastly—the idea of a socialist utopia to be achieved, not by insur- 
rection and the break-up of antique institutions, but by uprooting 
the poisonous weeds of inveterate selfishness; the selfishness of the 
poor as much as the selfishness of the rich; the selfishness of the 
weak as well as the selfishness of the strong. 

The task that awaits our generation, perhaps it will be a task 
for many generations to come, is to make men clearly grasp these 
three or four root principles of our positive faith, to show what 
they mean and what they cover—and to show this, not by talk, not 
by bare exposition, by books, by pamphlets, by debate—but to show 
it by lives of usefulness, of self-control, of self-devotion to daily duty, 
in quietness, in confidence, in hopefulness. 

For my part, I ask nothing more than this, I expect nothing more, 
from the religion of Humanity. 





Frepertc Harrison. 
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From the whole of a literary work may be gathered the surest 
glimpse of the author’s personality. In the case of such a literary 
critic as Ferdinand Brunetiére, the private idiosyncrasies of the 
writer constitute his best safeguard against any charges of injustice or 
partiality. If from the very writings of a man we can draw proofs 
of his literary austerity, of his sensibility, of his disinterestedness, 
of all, in a word, that liberates the pronouncements of his pen from 
the accusation of prejudice, we not only render homage to the per- 
sonal merits of the man, but, above all, we sweep away any suspicion 
of injustice or arbitrary judgment in the writer. 

The reader who should have seen Brunetiére saying of Lamartine, 
“T lament with you, gentlemen,’ the poverty of Lamartine, because 
that poverty has injured his reputation as a poet, and because that 
poverty has the noblest origin, its source springing from a greatness 
of soul and an innate prodigality”’; the reader who should have 
seen him congratulate Alphonse Daudet on ‘never having had 
recourse to libertinism to excite interest ”’ ; seen him as enthusiastic 
over Bossuet’s ¢enderness, as in revolt against the hardness of Féne- 
lon, that false seraphic ; finally have seen him maintain that, “ sensi- 
bility is the supreme quality of man, because it alone contains the 
very essence of human beings ”—the reader thus informed, who can 
appeal from Brunetiére the writer to Brunetiére the thinker, will 
be much less likely to believe that this critic expresses private 
rancour when he makes a stand against the monotonous lubricity of 
the Naturalists, or against the vulgarity of certain decrees of the 
crowd. Now, if the private morality of a writer is no concern of 
the public, when it happens that this intimate morality modifies the 
quality of his work, it becomes necessary to speak of it. It is well 
the reader should know that Brunetiére’s systematic attack of Zola 
has nothing to do with Zola himself, nor with the sale of his books; 
but that this attack from the first has been prompted by his disgust 
at seeing Zola pander to the basest appetites of the public. It is 
imperative that the reader be persuaded that Brunetiére’s indigna- 
tion is not directed against the author of Nana, nor against Hector 
Malot, or any other naturalist ; but that his vehement attacks are 
aimed at the filthy pictures Zola lingers over, and the newspaper 
gossip upon which Malot usually bases ths plots of his plays, too 


(1) Lectures on the Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
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very essence of human beings ”—the reader thus informed, who can 
appeal from Brunetiére the writer to Brunetiére the thinker, will 
be much less likely to believe that this critic expresses private 
rancour when he makes a stand against the monotonous lubricity of 
the Naturalists, or against the vulgarity of certain decrees of the 
crowd. Now, if the private morality of a writer is no concern of 
the public, when it happens that this intimate morality modifies the 
quality of his work, it becomes necessary to speak of it. It is well 
the reader should know that Brunetiére’s systematic attack of Zola 
has nothing to do with Zola himself, nor with the sale of his books ; 
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(1) Lectures on the Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
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frequently drawing them from the paragraphic reports of incidents 
of Parisian life.’ 

When the reader will have formed an accurate idea of the delicacy 
of a mind which recognises “the existence in the depth of souls of 
recesses where even the caress of the softest hand dare not venture”’; 

when he has a sure knowledge that in reading Brunetiére he is face 
to face with a nature that revolts against interested advlation, and 
whose whole activities, of pen and speech, are solely vowed to vindi- 
cate respect of the dignity of life, and, above all, to the elevation of 
the moral plane of the literature of fiction, he will be still farther 
from injustice to one of the most militant and eminent of our 
thinkers. Brunetiére, more than any other critic, has his enemies, 
because he pays no heed to them. In his quality of autocrat of tri- 
umphant convictions, he disdains and ignores them. To enter the 
Sorbonne through the Academy * as professor, at the request of the 
most reactionary and red-tapist body of France, without any of 
the hierarchical degrees exacted, but upon the sole authority of 
talent, was enough to excite the anger of officialism, and what then 
when the professorship is followed by triumph ? 

During the three winter months of 1894, the most fashionable 
public of Paris was seen to forfeit its hour in the Bois, and crowd 
in the corridors of the Sorbonne, at the risk of life (the crush was 
such that it was nothing less), as in 1891, 1892, and 1893 that same 
public had rushed to the Odéon. Since the famous “crushes” of 
the Muriage de Figaro, nothing was ever seen to be compared with 
the course of lectures on Bossuet in 1894. Such sights formed big 
grievances in the envious mind against the hero of such successes. 
The crowning point was the direction of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which a committee of the most prominent men of Paris unani- 
mously offered him in that same year of 1894. The writer had 
engendered the orator, I might even say the preacher, for his 
method as a lecturer was destined to introduce considerable innova- 
tions into this art. 

The reform was accomplished the day Brunetiére compelled before 
his judgment-bar all the creations of Corneille and Racine, and lend- 
ing vividness to platonic causes, convicted, vehemently and without. 
condition, the superhuman heroism of the one in the name of the 
impassioned sensibility of the other; when, with the inspiration of a 
convinced advocate, he contrasted the complex tenderness of Phédre 

(1) ‘* One of the reasons of the perishableness of novels based upon transient inci- 
dents,’’ says Brunetiére in his Study of the Naturalists, ‘‘ is the ephemeral nature of the 
incidents they relate. Characters and not circumstances give durability to novels.’’ 


(2) A Professor of the Sorbonne must be a Doctor. Brunetiéve is on’y a Bachelor. 
But this law does not apply to members «f the Academy. Thus Brunetiére became a 
professor on entering the Academy, instead of becoming an Academician /ecause he was. 
a professor. 
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with the simple impulse of Camilla and Pauline. Above all was 
this accomplished the day he, untrammelled thinker, if not free- 
thinker, raised a moral statue to Bossuet before a numerous ecclesi- 
astical audience, the audience of the Bossuet course being one-third 
composed of priests. Ile had substituted an animated and impas- 
sioned debate for a mild lesson. 

Later on I will describe the development of this work—which is 
certainly his special achievement. I refer to the “free and gra- 
tuitous lesson,’ where the audience is equally dispensed from “ sub 
scription’’ and “inscription.” It is this innovation precisely that 
may be regarded as his ‘‘ work.”” To it is due the fact that he is 
now illustrious, discussed, admired, abhorred, and “ famed,” the last 
state, as Madame du Deffaud said, being the immediate and neces- 
sary result of being ‘“ famous.” 

However, if the Conférence-Ovratoire, in which Brunetiére shines 
alone, is his most individual work—since it required his eloquence 
and the clearness of his style, as well as that of his mind—if this 
is his work above all, if is not the only one of u life yet young and 
already so filled with labour.’ 

There is Brunetiére the orator, but there was Brunetiére the critic 
before, and since the appearance of the articles of January and May 
of 1895, we have Lrunetiére the philosopher, without forgetting that 
before, since, and along with the orator, there was Brunetiére the 
eminent contributor to the Review which to-day he directs. <A 
subtle profound writer, without pedantry, who for more than twenty- 
tive years has something fresh to say upon the worn things of St. 
Beuve, flashing his own peculiar clarity of interpretation over the 
seventeenth century, which he adores, over the eighteenth, which he 
execrates (this passion for or against, is the vivifying element of 
Brunetiére’s talent), over all these vanished ages. His eclectic mind 
neither retreats before national myths nor the severe limits of 
Chauvinism. His admiration of George Kiiot makes him place this 
foreign lady above Flaubert. ‘George Eliot has the advantage 
over Flaubert of not resorting to adultery. The observation of 
simple facts suffices her without the aid of crime.” And the epoch 
does not influence him either, for the Middle Ages has its share ot 
blame. ‘Our rhymed tales of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
are ignoble agglomerations of indecency and filth.” 

I purposely insist on Brunetiére’s antipathy for the unclean, on 
the point of examining him as a critic first, so that the reader 
may have a clear notion of how much the decisions of the writer are 
influenced by the conscience of the man. 


(1) On my table, for consultation in writing these pages, are 18 vols., and Brunetitre 
is not yet forty-six, and he has at least another cight in preparation. 
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II. 


Towards 1870 Ferdinand Brunetiére first appeared in the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes, not only as contributor, but as secretary of edito- 
rial departments, a mission already sanctified by a martyrology 
whose chief figure was Victor de Mars, a true character of Dickens, 
killed by scruples and “ proofs.” The deity of the place was rather 
of the thundering than of the effusive kind, but a Jupiter fonans 
that beholds the flashes of alien genius without anger. This perhaps 
was the cause of the excellent understanding between the brilliant 
new-comer and his director. This same period saw the rise of another 
star in the review, Vogiié, whose Voyage en Pulestine announced a 
picturesque and fantastic course, interrupted by the Exhibition of 
1889, which offered occasion for a most productive pause. The 
admirable pages in which this modern Chateaubriand was inspired by 
the iron structure of the Eiffel Tower to Thousand-and-One-Nights 
suggestions will long be remembered. In the Rue Bonaparte,’ in 
1872, these two men met daily in the editor’s room, and talked for 
hours, both by the clearness of their teachings destined to react so 
effectively against the graceful dilettantism of Renan, both to prove 
such militant enemies of ‘‘ Perhaps” and “‘ What matter?” These 
two minds completed each other, Brunetiére all logic, aud Vogii¢é 
all poetry and fancy. Brunetiére began his campaign against natu- 
ralism in 1875 by an article on “ La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret.” Here 
his attack is not solely against the young novelist “ because his 
book is full of revolting pictures, of indecency, of gross impiety, and 
of repulsive cynicism, but also because,”’ adds Brunetiére, “‘ one asks 
oneself jirst, what has become of the honest clarity of the French 
tongue; afterwards, if the last term of art is to lead to the per- 
sistent degradation of man, is to paint man laughing the laugh of 
shameless brute, or panting like a snared animal under suffering, or 
repenting ‘as if monsters were fighting in his entrails.’”’ Such an 
art, continues the critic, is not realistic, because the truth of 
characters alone constitutes the realism of a study, and where every- 
thing is forced, the result is caricature. And if Zola, he adds, some- 
times succeeds in breathing a momentary life into his characters, 
Hector Malot and his other imitators hardly succeed in making 
manikins. ‘‘ There was never a heart that has not felt,” cries Bru- 
netiére, ‘‘a mind that has never thought, an imagination that has never 
dreamed, as Malot would have us believe’in the Mariage de Juliette, 
the Mari de Charlotte, the Heritage d@ Arthur.” Here he breaks off to 
tell the naturalists that indecency and low descriptions are so per- 
fectly useless to the vraisemblance of the experimental novel that 


(1) Since its foundation the Revue des Deux Mondes has only had four emigrations. 
The Rue Bonaparte was the third. 
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Chateaubriand was able to write René and Goethe Werther, that 
these two masters were able in their books to give the most precise 
and circumstantial ‘‘ minutes ” of passion without ever offending the 
reader’s delicacy. In Manon Lescaut, even truth itself, even the 
“lived ”’ does not fall into the ignoble ; and as for Richardson and 
Rousseau, who, above all others, had the art of making the hearts of é 
their heroines throb, neither one nor the other found it necessary 
to be gross in order to be “true.” Flaubert is the only naturalist 
who finds mercy at the critic’s hands. Flaubert’s supreme artistic 
virtue, in Brunetiére’s eyes, is his impersonality, the fact that he 
never makes a tool of his characters for the expression of his own 
sentiments. ‘Above all, Flaubert knows his trade. Such is his 
marvellous knowledge of it that he extended it,” and the reserve 
with which Brunetiére follows such warmth of praise is prompted 
by George Eliot. ‘ Flaubert creates ‘life’ from the quality of 
dulness, with a Homais, a curé Bournisieu, but George Eliot has done 
better. She found the means of creating nobility from the common- 
place and vulgar in Adam Bede and in The Mill on the Floss.” In 
our critic’s opinion, Flaubert’s irresistible gift is his art of ‘‘ insert- 
ing the appropriate word in the frame of a phrase.” It needed 
nothing less than these special literary gifts to make him forgive 
Flaubert the free candour, for example, of some of his letters to 
Madame Sand: “ At the last Magny’ the talk was that of hadl-porters. 
They spoke of nothing but Bismarck and the Luxembourg.” The 
question of the urgent need for impassibility in the writer pre- 
occupies Flaubert. He holds that no writing should contain a 
vestige of individuality, and Madame Sand replies, ‘‘On the con- 
trary, one should only write with the heart, and not for a restricted 
number of persons. We should write for all who may profit by 
good reading. Besides,” she adds, making an open allusion to the 
failure of L’ Education Sentimentale, which had cost Flaubert seven 
years of labour, “if you were sincere in saying that you only wrote 
tor twelve persons capable of understanding you, you would laugh at 
your unsuccess, instead of being affected by it.” To which Flaubert, 
no doubt irritated, replied, continuing to unfold his theory on imper- 
sonality : ‘ I am convinced that a novelist should not let his opinion 
be known, God himself never having given his on creation. That 
is why there are things I would like to spit out, which I swallow 
back, because, after all, the first-comer is more likely to resemble 
the rest of his fellows than Gustave Flaubert.” 

It is certainly out of regard for this impersonality that Brune- 
tiére finally consents to declare JJadame Bovrary a masterpiece, but. 
un incomplete one, since it ‘lacks elevation.” Equally lacking in 
elevation are Azyadce, the Mariage de Loti, Mon Frere Yves; this 

(1) A monthly dinner of men of letters. 
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last plot being nothing but the narration of the intoxication of yes- 
terday and the intoxication of to-day. With the exception of 
Pécheur a’ Islande, Loti’s works only excite Brunetiére to controversy. 
Daudet’s hardly please him more, save /’ Zvangéliste, which, being less 
encumbered with characters and of more chastened style, wins his 
approval. 

Maupassant holds the first place after Flaubert in the critic’s 
esteem. He allows him clarity, finish, rapidity ; he even recognises 
in hima more natural “ gift of style” than Flaubert’s. ‘We do 
not see him,”’ he writes, “ torturing himself to find a phrase or avoid 
a repetition.” Let us remember that this praise implies, on Brune- 
tiére’s part, forgetfulness of the fact that Flaubert was Maupassant’s 
master. It was Flaubert who said to Maupassant, “Go to sucha 
street. You will find a house, a porter, and a parrot. Describe me 
the house, paint me the porter and the parrot.” “I had todo so 
over and over again before Flaubert was satisfied,” confesses Mau- 
passant. 

It is Maupassant’s short tales that Brunetiére most admires, and 
these little nowrelles, masterpieces, indeed, of brevity and subtle 
psychology, owe their value to Flaubert’s teachings, so that justly 
all the praise reflects on Flaubert. 

I sball return presently to Brunetiére, the lecturer, to complete 
his criticisms of his times, In the series of lectures on the “ Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century” he travels from Chenier to Leconte 
de Lisle, and from Chateaubriand to Bourget. But before returning 
to these subjects of the day, I wish to show the English reader a 
glimpse of him in the society of Louis Quatorze’s century, wherein he 
has won, by election, a retrospective place. I wish to show for an 
instant Brunetiére with his tenderness for Bossuet, which reserved 
for the audience of the lecturer of 1894 the revelation of certain 
aspects, till now unrecognised, of the great bishop. 

Brunetiére loves the seventeenth century as St. Beuve and Cousin 
loved it. He loves this century through his passion for Bossuet, as 
St. Beuve loved it through his passion for Jansenism, as Cousin loved 
it through his passion for the fair “ Frondeuses.’’ The society in 
which Bossuet lived is Brunetiére’s own intimate society. He breathes 
the air in thought. He is so imbued with it that he gives us to-day in 
his own person an excellent presentment of the man of the world of 
Madame de Sévigné’s time, better known as “ l’honnéte homme.” 

If he has not, like St. Beuve and Cousin, written big volumes on 
this period of his predilection, he is still young enough to write them 
one day, and his life, now flooded with articles and lectures, gives 
him no leisure. A few quotations, gathered haphazard from his 
works on this epoch, will suffice to show how vividly he lives by the 
passions of the heart, erith Bossuet against Fénélon, with Madame de 
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la Valliére against the Favourites, with the public against Fouquet ; 
in a word, how intimate he is with the persons and events of that 
period, hardly less so than with those of his own time. In his study 
on Bossuet’s philosophy, he does not hesitate to declare Bossuet the 
greatest of orators, because the interests treated of in his sermons are 
above those which prompted the speeches of Cicero, Demosthenes, 
and Mirabeau. ‘“ But this is not all,’ he adds; “I wish to prove 
that the eloquence of Bossuet is humbler, milder, more persuasive 
than imperious, and that his soul reveals the treasures of native sim- 
plicity.” But if the Bishop of Meaux’s ingenuousness excites our 
writer’s enthusiasm, his faith, which makes him assert “the heretic 
is he who holds an opinion ”’—that “ faith in Providence, which is 
one of the stepping-stones of Bossuet’s soul’’—seems to delight 
Brunetiére still more. ‘He is the inventor of Providence” . . . he 
corrects himself ; ‘I do not precisely say that he invented it—if I 
dared to say so he would shudder with anger and indignation.” 

“The stoics had already accepted Providence, Lucretius admitted 
it in ‘ nature,’ Boeotius, Chrysostome, and Gregory of Nyssa had also 
hymned its praises. But Bossuet in his books,” continues Brunetiére, 
‘‘has made it the basis of his entire teaching. He brings all his 
learning to bear upon Divine Action among humanity.” 

L’ Histoire des Variations des E glises Protestantes, above all, is a call 
upon the critic’s liveliest admiration. ‘‘ This work is not only one of 
the most formidable machines directed against Protestantism, but it 
is also the finest book in the French language, and adds to all its 
other merits that of being a work as impassioned as it is sincere.” 
A less superficial knowledge of Brunetiére’s sentiments in literature 
and sociology leads us to conclude that his profound passion for 
Bossuet is as much inspired by his admiration of the great bishop as 
by the uncompromising spirit they possess in common. Bossuet does 
not veil the expression of his thought even when he speaks of 
princes. He dares to say in the Funeral Oration on Anne de 
Gonzague, “She rose from intemperance of the senses to intem- 
perance of the mind.” The same audacity encourages him to attack 
intellectual pride, without any indirectness: ‘‘ Erudite and learned 
men, why make such an ado about your reason, so constantly astray 
and ever limited?” It is this freedom of attitude that charms 
Brunetiére quite as much as Bossuet’s genius. 

Speaking of Mademoiselle La Valliére’s retreat, our critic goes still 
further in his partiality, for he actually explains the favourite's 
sentiments by his own, and supposes gratitude in La Valliére toward 
Jossuet for a proceeding that forever removed her from all that was 
dearest to her. ‘One of Madame [La Valliére’s principal reasons for 
being attached to Bossuet,” writes Brunetiére, “ was that the friend- 
thip of such a courageous man prevented her from growing old 
LLé 
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among the basenesses of the Court.’”’ True, Mademoiselle La Valliére 
deserves that we should credit her with every generosity, but here 
Brunetiére substitutes himself for her, for it is hardly probable that, 
at the time Bossuet was directing her toward the religious life, she 
had the strength to bless him, though she had sufficient force to obey 
him, which is quite another thing. 

This attraction, by reason of an analogous temperament between 
Bossuet and Brunetiére, becomes still more evident when, treating of 
the preachers of the eighteenth century, we find Brunetiére quoting 
Bourdaloue in preference to Massillon, and, by preference in Bour- 
daloue, such aggressive passages as: “ The reason men are unjust, 
haughty, and sensual is because they are rich, or they have the 
passion for becoming rich.” Brunetiére’s preference for attack to 
the satyr’s caress, to flattery is one of the characteristics of his temper, 
felt through all his work—one of those features which I pointed out 
in the beginning as the stamp of his personality above everything. 
With the same easy grace, Brunetiére says again, speaking of the 
surintendant Fouquet, “ Fouquet was only a cheat ; he simply repre- 
sents the passion of money in all its grossness.’”” Rapine in palaces 
or genius in misfortune, it is all one in Brunetiére’s eyes. He only 
sees “the fact”; and if he declares Fouquet a culprit, he recognises 
a victim in Lamartine of generosity, utterly indifferent to the par- 
tisans for or against his statement. 

I have been particular in exposing those features in Brunetiére’s 
work which underline his own individuality: his worship of human 
dignity, his contempt of money, his disdain of flattery—all idiosyn- 
crasies which strongly influence the critic’s severity toward the 
demoralising literature of the “naturalists”; a literature that is 
generally little else but excitement of the least noble instincts of 
humanity. In a word, he is chiefly concerned in literature with its 
ethical purport. 

It is this preponderance of the moralist in his critical judgments 
that explains Brunetiére’s severity toward Baudelaire, for example, 
and the Fleurs du Mal, which he qualifies as “a scandal.” ‘One of 
the grave errors of this unhealthy literature,” he writes, “is its 
insistence on an artificial art, on an art which, instead of imitating 
nature, pursues and finds its inspiration in everything that is anti- 
natural, reaching, as result, the three conditions of exhaustion— 
brutality, the state of seeming, and the candour of the idiot.” Yet 
another of Brunetiére’s delicacies of feeling is the horror of a writer 
occupying the public in his writings with his personal sufferings. 
Thus he reproaches Lamartine with having presented Elvire to his 
readers, thereby exposing her to the blame of a few and to the jeers 
of all. “The writer should not solicit for himself a symp:.thy that 
only his works or his actions should wis ‘im.” 
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Through more than twenty-five years of labour Brunetiére, whose 
criticism has been besought for every kind of work, has written in 
his fortnightly pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes criticisms of 
everything except the contemporary drama, which, after all, was 
outside his domain. In this broadly-limned sketch, where I have 
shown him, first in French naturalist literature of the day, then 
in the seventeenth century familiar and sympathetic among his 
retrospective friends of predilection: through all these varied evolu- 
tions I have shown him giving himse/f in his writings, and, above all, 
eager for every occasion of enunciating his moral appreciations ; we 
ever find him homogeneous, always true to his line of conduct. He 
lashes the grossness of the primitive rhymed tales just as insistently 
as he does the most accomplished description of the modern realist 
novelist. I have striven to point out the lofty severity of soul the 
critic always maintains, and to what degree his mind is ever con- 
cerned for the elevation of thought in the reader. 

Now I will endeavour to sketch the lecturer, so that, uniting the 
thinker with the man of action, the reader may have a more precise 
conception of the militant character of the most “‘acting”’ of our 
men of letters, of a man of letters who is the apostle of intellectual 
elevation in France. 





III. 


In November, 1891, the Odeén Theatre engaged Ferdinand 
Brunetiére to give a series of fifteen lectures on the Classic Drama. 
Since 1889 he was already master of the lecture hall at the Keole 
Normale. He was asked to explain to the public the pieces it was 
going to hear, from the critical and esthetic point of view—to make 
a fashionable Parisian audience understand the whole evolution of 
the French theatre, from Corneille to Emile Augier. One should 
have heard Brunetiére throw light on the plastic “ hits’’ of Racine 
in Phédre—those lines where the heroine's attitude is dictated by 
the words: “Je ne me soutiens plus, Enone”; “ Que ces vains 
ornemens me lassent et me pésent”’; where Phédre now leans upon 
the nurse, now disturbs her headdress. No less vivid, though greatly 
more partial, was his comparative study of Corneille and Racine, all 
his sympathies being enlisted on the side of Racine, “ the man of 
feeling” against Corneille, the superhuman. 

Nothing escapes the “ professor-lecturer,” and those who have 
not heard his “ classic” lessons will miss the entire synthesis that a 
single verse of Racine often contains; as, for instance, when Pyrrhus 
rests the whole evolution of the play on these four words: ‘‘ Madame, 
en l’embrassant, songez a le sauver”; or when Phédre gives voice 
to all her perplexities in one sole line : ‘‘ Hyppolite est sensible, il ne 
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sent rien pour moi.” JBrunetiére is essentially “modern.” We 
cannot complain that the absolutism of Corneille repels him, and 
certainly no one can deny the advantage to Racine’s plays—which 
our romantic needs in spite of ourselves force us to qualify as con- 
ventional—of the rays of such an intellect directed upon his theatre. 
Corneille’s work has a formal movement of passion; the lines have 
the sweep of an eagle’s wing, but this flight is always toward eternal 
spheres. Racine’s more psychological drama guards at least externally 
against anything like realism, and here it is that such a penetration 
as Brunetiére’s renders service to the audience by lifting the veil of 
formula and revealing the touches of nature beneath, by bringing 
before it the profoundly modern note of these psychological plays. 
Brunetiére traces all the stages through which French tragedy is 
led, from the AXschylean region of the abstract passions of Theo- 
philus, of Hardy and Rotron to Corneille, and thence to Racine, with 
their counterpart in the evolution of comedy. He shows how the 
satyr of the fifteenth century formed with Moliére in the Zcole des 
Femmes and Tartufe, the bases of a new comedy of observation, 
falling first upon Marivaux to end the old method, and begin the 
new with Beaumarchais; how with Beaumarchais and the flagella- 
tions of the Mariage de Figaro, comedy makes a fresh start upon lines 
which lead Alexandre Dumas to convert the stage into a pulpit. 
These are the transformations, the avatars, the evolutions through 
which Brunetiére conducts his audience along the most escarped 
meanderings of his theatrical conferences with an incomparable 
dexterity. These lectures appeared in the Lterwe Bleue the day after 
their delivery. The demand for them was incredible, especially by 
those who had heard them, no orator having ever put more of himself 
into all he does than Brunetiére, so that, when reading him, you see 
him again as you heard him, and his very gestures seem to accentuate 
the written thought. 

This series of lectures at the Odéon, 1891, 1892, was a triumph, 
still they did not suffice the lecturer, since he had not fully accom- 
plished his work—the lectures being paid and a théatre being the 
place of meeting. However successful this first campaign was, 
Brunetiére had not yet founded the “free and gratuitous lesson.” 
This he only accomplished in 1893, when the Sorbonne yielded and 
engaged him to speak in its great amphitheatre on the “ Evolution of 
Lyric Poetry in the Nineteenth Century.” This was a subject suitable 
to expose his strong likes and dislikes, a subject that gave the author 
of that excellent article on the ‘“ Question of Latin” ’ a sufficient 
occasion to uphold classicism at the expense of the follies of exagge- 
rated romanticism. 

The basis of this new series was th:.t “ art is necessarily the repro- 


(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, 1885. 
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duction of life.” This is one of the points on which art differs with 
science, based rather on speculation than observation. However, art 
is not a copy, but an adaptation of the facts of life. In fiction and in 
poetry this adaptation must be sustained by the noblest inspiration 
if it is to be preserved above the servile level of photography. 
Whence, according to Brunetiére, the unreality of unmixed natural- 
ism. The fact of its being natural does not constitute its truthful- 
ness, for the natural is only “true” when it is wedded to the ideal ; 
the human soul being never quite exempt from the upper influence 
even in its most complete yielding to the lower instincts, and some 
divine ray mingling at times with the basest manifestations. 
Naturalism and individualism are, in Brunetiére’s eye, one and the 
same thing; and the father of “ individualism ’’ in literature is, in 
his opinion, Jean Jacques Rousseau. According to this view St. 
Preux is the origin of Manfred, Lara, Rene, Hernani, Ruy Blas, 
and their like—in a word, of all those beings of the lowest rank in 
this society of recriminators, who are dominated by /schylus’ Pro- 
metheus ; creatures of suffering and revolt, who believe themselves 
to be “heroes” because they suffer, instead of concluding, with Tasso, 
that ‘the most manly man is he who suffers most.” Placed by his 
study of the lyrics in an atmosphere where sensibility triumphs over 
reason, Brunetiére could not escape its influence. He pronounces in 
favour of sensibility by saying: “ Sensibility, after all, is, of all 
faculties, that which makes us ourselves. It distinguishes us above 
all others, it is the very essence of our individuality.’ One of 
Rousseau’s principal virtues for Brunetiére is precisely that of hav- 
ing turned public interest back to the inward life, at a time when 
Montesquieu and Voltaire had monopolised literature for the sole 
profit of history, politics, and sociology. ‘ False human respect and 
false modesty,” says our critic, “not only prevented writers from 
painting, but men from recognising in themselves these sentiments.” 
In teaching man again what he no loriger knew, that social and poli- 
tical questions are not the only ones, nor yet the most urgent ; in 
restoring to us this possibility of the inner life, of which the worldly 
and busy existence of the eighteenth century was the negation, 
The Profession of Fuith of the Vicar of Savoy sowed the seeds of 
religion and poetry which Chateaubriand reaped afterwards in his 
Génie du Christianisme. Bernardin de St. Pierre, also one of the 
fathers of lyrism and romanticism, interests Brunetiére less, since 
he is but a “landscape-painter,” and fails to link the feelings of his 
characters with exterior beauties, but allows the latter to usurp the 
interest that should belong to the former, and makes the “ person- 
age”’ the “accessory ”’ instead of the landscape. 

The following is, according to Brunetiére, the genealogical order 
of the literary filiation of lyrism and romanticism : Chateaubriand 
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proceeds from Rousseau, only modified by the note of Christianity. 
In his turn, Lamartine takes his inspiration from Chateaubriand, 
and in Hugo more than once the ‘‘ manner,” the form—for example, 
that of enumeration, which recalls the enumerations of the Martyrs 
—and certain passages of tlie Légende des Siécles evoke vivid gleams 
of the life of Eudore, and of Cymodocée. All—Chateaubriand, as well 
as Rousseau and Lamartine—are ‘‘Individualists.”’ All hymn their 
moi through the intermediary of their characters. The transition 
towards the impersonal, towards the abstract, in modern poetry, 
is brought about by Alfred de Vigny, who leads, by this new poetic 
departure, to Leconte de Lisle and Sully Prud’homme, the very 
essence of impersonality. Brunetiére’s criticism of Alfred de Vigny 
is too characteristic to be omitted here, especially because of the 
critic’s congratulation to the poet on his pessimistic humour. “If 
life is evil,” cries Brunetiére, “it is all the better. Men approach 
and gather closer together in the interests of mutuality. They call 
to their assistance religion, art, science, good deeds, and the private 
misery of each one becomes responsible for the effort of all toward 
freedom and the lessening of the cruelty of life on earth. If life is 
good, on the contrary, there is no need of any effort to improve it, 
and this means the fatal fall into elementary and inferior existence.” 
But it is not only his pessimistic mood that pleases Brunetiére in 
Alfred de Vigny. His refinement of feeling, with which he is in 
sympathy, touches him to the ‘core. He quotes admiringly the 
poet’s lines: “Je me tourmente des jours et des nuits entiéres par 
la souffrance d’autrui. Un instinct involontaire me force méme a 
me laisser connaitre. J’ai l’enthusiasme de la pitié, c’est la passion 
de la bonté que je sens dans mon ceeur.” (Day and night I am tor- 
mented by the sufferings of others. An involuntary instinct forces 
me even to let myself be known. I have the enthusiasm of pity, and 
it is the passion of kindness that I feel in my heart.) 

In the eyes of Brunetiére, one of de Vigny’s greatest merits is 
the fact that he does not discuss himself in his writings, and this 
distinction he also allows Théophile Gautier, with the addition of 
colour and warmth of imagination, which are his particular qualities. 

Always following this order of mora/ ideas (for I insist upon this, 
which the reader must see, that the study of Brunetiére is more that 
of souls than that of forms or schools; or rather, that of schools 
evolving themselves from moral tendencies) we find Leconte de 
Lisie one of Brunetiére’s favourite masters of modern lyrism. Of him 
he says, “ he has never indulged in an unworthy trading upon his 
own afflictions; he has never invited the public to examine his 
wounds ; he has never solicited commonplace commiseration through 
means of his writings ; he has never prostituted his heart.”” There 
is nothing to wonder at if, following the logic of tendencies, the 
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reader must have recognised from the opening lines of this study 
Brunetiére displays for the symbolists a sympathy as lively as that 
which the lyric and romantic writers inspire in him. His parti- 
ality for the symbolists is the sufficiently indicated counteraction of 
his aversion for the naturalist. ‘ Happily fifteen years after his 
death, at the moment when Baudelaire became one of the educators 
of youth, two other influences, which at first seemed coadjutors of his, 
interfered with, and prevented him from working all the ill it might 
have done. I refer to the influence of the English Pre-Raphaelites 
and of the Russian novelists.” Lyric poetry, according to Brunetiére, 
is that which waves to the surface the emotions of the inner life 
and of circumstances. Its seat is in the private feelings of the soul, 
as Lamartine’s Jocelyn, Alfred de Vigny’s Eloa. 

But while Brunetiére only recognises the expression of the soul’s 
best forces in lyrism—those forces gathered from suffering and 
painful experiences—so in romanticism he recognises above all the 
manifestation of force in revolt, of the soul’s rebellion. ‘ Roman- 
ticism is the expression of the writer’s own changes of soul, of his 
soul’s tumult, of its storms, but not of its succeeding calm. Whence 
the lyrism of Lamartine and the romanticism of Hugo. The first 
chaunting the triumphs of the victorious soul, the subdued feelings 
of Jocelyn. Hugo, on the contrary, thundering through the mouth- 
piece of Ruy Blas and Hernani, all the revolt of life. Lyrism, 
romanticism, symbolism! After the inner battles, after excelsior, 
the symbol! It is the ascending march steadfastly traced. The 
romantic school,” continues Brunetiére, “is the school of sensation. 
We desire, and we rhyme our desire: it isa madrigal. We regret, 
and we rhyme our regret: it is an elegy.” In lyrism it is the 
panting soul aflame with life that ‘‘describes” itself. On the 
contrary, symbolism is the reign of the abstract. It is the image of 
man’s ultimate destiny, inspired by an actual picture :— 


‘* Tu les feras pleurer, enfant belle et chérie, 
Tous ces enfants, hommes futurs.”’ 


This is the symbolist suggestion upon sight of a child at play in 
the garden of the Tuileries. It completely distinguishes symbolism 
from allegory, since symbolism is the figure of a moral condition, 
abstract and future, whereas allegory is the figure of facts existing 
or already past. In Parsifal and the Wagnerian legend we are in 
full symbolism; in Tasso and Ariosto in full allegory. From one 
end to the other of these pages examples are not lacking to prove 
what I suggest in my sketch of the moral character of Brunetiére’s 
critique, a critique so imperturbably drawn to the intimate tendencies 
of the work he judges. Still the literary apostolate of Brunetiére can 
never be so direct, so immediate with youth as that of Vogiié, since 
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his moralising pursuit of the elevation of the mind through litera- 
ture is but a feature of his mission as critic—criticism being the 
“protest”? of Brunetiére’s lofty developments—while Vogiié and 
Desjardins only sought to exalt the inner consciousness of those they 
addressed, and for whose sake they laboured. 

Having shown himself somewhat of a controversialist in his dis- 
courses on Bossuet, Brunetiére, who had won the nickname of “ the 
Young Inquisitor” by his rigorous defence of “‘ dogmas,” set himself 
the task of fighting science in the name of faith in an article of 
January Ist, 1895. This was an event. Polemics rained. Professor 
Charles Richet, in the Revue Scientifique, wrote in a strain of direct 
fencing; other answers were wordy and insignificant. But Brune- 
tiére’s work had been the big gun; it roused every one, though it 
concluded nothing, because in such questions decision must always 
be a matter of individual ultimatum. But to rouse minds, to dispute 
and argue upon questions of ‘“ belief,’ to call forth discussions among 
men of learning upon problems that thirty years ago were regarded 
as beneath the consideration of the superior mind—was a result! 
This article of January was followed by another in May on “ La 
Morale Evolutive.” These two philosophic manifestoes of Brune- 
tiére opened the door to the literary lame and halt to prove by attack- 
ing the author that he had not yet taken his place beside those whom 
none dare discuss more. It was a rare occasion for all those who had 
failed in the higher literature to fling sprays of bile in the fuce of 
the director of the Rerue des Deux Mondes, of the Academician, of 
the triumphant lecturer of the Sorbonne. 

Had, on the other hand, this conqueror striven to win pardon for 
his good fortune by that precise amount of suavity and graciousness 
with which the cautious politician covers his success? Had he 
endeavoured to win over those he defeated ? Did he foresee calumny 
beneath each approval, menace under each caress? The penetration 
which we may believe kept him alive to every vengeful backstroke 
that the mediocre and envious hold in reserve for those who outrun 
them, had not dictated to him the false humility which the clever 
man offers in atonement to his jealous enemies. 

I have already said that Brunetiére is a man of courage, one of 
the strong and disdainful. Do not, however, class him with the 
unfeeling, for this he is not by any manner.’ We must not forget that 
he won where so many perish—won without sycophancy, without 
baseness, by emphasising his contempt and proclaiming his admira- 
tion. The envious who attack him have at least this point in favour 
of their shabby feeling to ennoble it—that jealousy may imply, in 
those who have paid for success by the sacrifice of dignity, a private 
(1) If I were not afraid of being accused of paneygyric I could accumulate proofs of 


Brunetiére’s faculty for pity, and of generous replies received by more tha? One of his 
detractors. 
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regret for the loss in the struggle of that which he they envy, has 
been able to preserve. 

However, this very dignity, which has never had to pay as much 
as a stumble in a career so brilliant and rapid, ran less risks with 
Brunetiére than with any other, because his aggressive temper carries 
him so forcibly to attack that he has less to fear than any one else 
from temptation to flexibility. This pugnacious mood is his standard, 
which he flings into the fight with the air of Henri IV. at Arques. 

He casts his paradoxes like flaming torches at his audience, then 
jumps into the arena, gathers them in handfuls, throws them back 
again, one by one, burning, vivid, flaming in the teeth of the shaken 
and electrified audience. It is all the fire of Brunetiére’s own indi- 
viduality that gives his eloquence its particular convincing character. 

This vivid way of speaking of “‘ideas”’ is the cause of the rumours 
that Brunetiére’s real tribune is the parliamentary one. We need not 
insist on this last supposition. Brunetiére is young, and chance is his 
friend ; and then Providence, in whose favour, d propos of Bossuet, he 
has said so many fine things, will perhaps not prove ungrateful. But 
so far nothing whatever justifies the notion that Brunetiére has the 
smallest political ambition. It is not improbable that the eminent 
Academician may entertain on these questions the conclusions of 
Frederick Lemaitre on Tartufe’s ré/e. One of the most brilliant 
contributors of the Rerue des Deux Mondes tells the story that, one day 
meeting Frederick, he asked him if he had never thought of playing 
Tartufe. 

“* Mon Dicu, yes,” replied the artist. “But I have made up my 
mind. I won't play it.” 

“Why?” 

‘ Because I prefer that minds like yours should continue to think, 
‘What an admirable Tartufe Frederick would have made had he 
wished !’ ”’ 

Perhaps Brunetiére may prefer that we should continue to say, 
“What an admirable deputy he might have made had he but 
wished it !” 

Yetta Biaze vE Bury. 



















































IRELAND: FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A 
DISENCHANTED NATIONALIST. 


Ir is agreed that there are few things in life more tragic than to 
find that confidence given for years to any individual has been 
utterly misplaced. Such a calamity may even mean the entire 
uprooting of life, the complete destruction of all we have hitherto 
lived for. Hardly less bitter an experience is it when what has 
seemed a great public cause, round which hope and enthusiasm 
for years have centred, falls to ruin, not from any outward violence 
or calamity, but from its own internal maladies ; from decay arising 
partly in the inmost nature of the cause itself, partly extending 
thence, almost from the very beginning, to the men by whom the 
cause was represented. Such an unfortunate experience has been 
theirs who were foolish enough to look upon the Parnell movement 
as likely to lead to the regeneration of their country. That what 
claimed to be a great national cause should receive a serious blow 
from a divorce-court scandal was bad enough. That it should 
decline through months and years of discredit, wallowing ever 
deeper in disgrace, until even the opponents, who have so greatly 
profited, are compelled] to own that the shame of their countrymen 
bespatters themselves—this is surely the acme of the intolerable. 
Nor is our suffering at all lessened by the knowledge that we were 
never altogether blind admirers. We had always to be making 
excuses. We had all along to confess that these politicians were not 
too nice in their methods, not too scrupulous in their language or 
their deeds. But the same has to be said of many of the men whom 
History does not wholly condemn, since she is unable to deny their 
strength. And those of us who saw that all the miseries of our 
island had their origin in weakness rather than wickedness, were 
disposed to welcome almost any self-evolved organization, however 
tyrannical, which should have a chance of putting a term to the 
confusions and anarchies of ages. But we made one mistake even 
here. Such organizing force as there was did not come from within. 
It belonged to the one man, who, wholly an outsider by race and 
creed and class, was drawn by we know not what strange impulse 
of sentiment to give to the wild onset of a fierce popular outburst on 
the part of a leaderless, unorganized class and race, the directing 
energy of a cool judgment and unfaltering will. It was these 
qualities which made the movement formidable; that made men 
fear and respect it in spite of its crimes, as being no mere savage 
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ebullition of fury, but a living engine that knew how to attain its 
ends by the calculated and careful employment of its strength. 
But with the one man who directed disappeared the respect and the 
fear. They were gone before he died. No more miserable result 
has perhaps ever evolved itself out of the wretched imbroglio of 
our politics, no more impressive warning has ever been shrieked 
aloud by events, than by the latter-day humiliations endured by that 
proud soul, whose genius seemed to cast over the sand-hill on which 
he stood, the semblance of his own granitic nature. When has 
there been a more lamentable waste of a life? When a death more 
tragic—lighted up, indeed, by a gleam of glory from that undaunted 
resolution, which by its steadfastness shamed so utterly the anarchic 
hideousness that its fall revealed? Yet we cannot regret that this 
revelation has been made, either as regards the cause or its cham- 
pions. As for the men—what shall one say of them? If one saw 
them sensible in any degree of the reputation they have earned, 
retiring as silently as possible into the obscurity from which they 
should never have emerged, one might better endure one’s pain in 
silence, avoiding all clamour, not even uttering a single groan, that 
could scare away for a moment oblivion from her swift approach. 
But when they still strut the stage, utterly naked and wholly 
unashamed, it is perhaps time to speak one word that may convey to 
them a hint of the actuality, some sense of the disgust felt for them 
by even a single individual, who cannot reckon it among his hap- 
piest recollections that he was once for a time, however brief, upon 
their side. 

For a cause that incarnates itself in such representatives one is 
apt to lose ardour. But not to enlarge further on this topic, 
it is, perhaps, sufficient to say that when the scales of sentiment 
are so rudely brushed from the eyes one begins to see facts and 
arguments in a different light. A change of view that had for 
some time been unconsciously maturing, owing to renewed residence 
in Ireland after long absence and increased knowledge of Irish 
history, was at length finally ripened by Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill; for I was still willing to accept Home Rule, though 
expecting little from it, up to the appearance of that second Bill—on 
one condition. The condition, to be sure, was important. It was 
that the arrangements proposed should seem likely to provide a 
satisfactory solution of the question. I had, indeed, long suspected 
that no solution was possible. Ihad also perceived that Nationalists, 
having only the vaguest ideas as to what they wanted, refused to 
open their eyes to the real difficulties that lay in their path, or to 
realise how little of their professed objects they could possibly 
attain. In all this I was confirmed by the production of Mr, Gilad- 
stone’s second solution, and by its reception. The object of the 
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Home-Rule struggle is, we are told, to make Ireland a nation. 

Here was a Bill granting Home Rule which made it perfectly clear 
that, whatever else it might accomplish, it would bring Ireland no 
nearer to being a nation than is, say, any State in the American 
Union. It was provided with every restriction which could expressly 
exclude the idea of national sovereignty. This being so, it was 
clearly no more than a big measure of local government. It could 
have no possible sentimental attractions, and was, therefore, to be 
examined with a most critical eye to see whether it was a convenient 
arrangement likely to facilitate the good government of the country. 
From this point of view it did not appear satisfactory. The material 
advantages likely to arise from it seemed as illusory as those of the 
sentimental kind. Too small to make a nation, it was much too big 
for local government; it involved numerous complications in our 
relations with England, of which the only certain result seemed 
irksome and disastrous confusion. Every important detail, whether 
of a permanent character as relating to the constitution of the Irish 
legislative bodies, or temporary as concerning the alterations in the 
police force, seemed as vicious as could well be contrived. In what 
might appear to be a purely English concern, the mode proposed for 
retaining the Irish members at Westminster, a degree of folly 
seemed to have been reached which led one to suspect every arrange- 
ment suggested by its authors, 

Finally, as regards Ireland, a condition which any sane man must 
have all along perceived to be absolutely essential if Home Rule 
were to have any remote chance of success, namely, the concurrent 
settlement of the land question, was calmly dropped. Who could 
believe it was likely to be settled in the term of three years for 
which it was reserved? Now this is a matter which has an 
important bearing on the attitude of the Nationalists. If they were 
desirous of arriving at a just and honest solution of the difficulty, 
they would steadfastly refuse to accept the burden proposed to be 
placed upon their shoulders. For inasmuch as without the help of 
the imperial credit a large purchase scheme could not be carried 
through, it is clear that the temptation to sheer robbery would be so 
strong that even the leaders, supposing them to be anxious to do so 
—there is no indication that they would be anxious—could not 
avert it, and the consequences in confusion and ruin may be easily 
imagined. But this is not the only instance of Nationalist want of 
statesmanship, to use no harsher word. The conciliation of the Ulster 
Protestants should be, of course, one of the first objects of any 
Nationalist looking to the welfare of his country. But so far 
from desiring conciliation, our great leaders clearly revelled in the 
approaching joy of coercing the North with the forces of England ; 
they had nothing but sneers for a prospective opposition, which 
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would probably reduce to a heap of ruins in a year or two the ill- 
planned jerry-building they were so eager to take up their abode in. 

This recklessness is all the more amazing when one considers the 
history of Ireland. Here is a country whose record is that of one 
prolonged civil war: it is a country that has never known unity ; 
the fierceness of whose dissensions, the complicated coil of whose 
anarchies and miseries have again and again filled with despair the 
minds alike of English thinkers and statesmen and of the best of 
her own sons. Yet now, when we have reached a stage at which 
civilisation has in the social order so far gained the upper-hand that 
outward violence, at least, has ended, save in the case of agrarian 
murder or outrage, there are men who, not for the sake of nation- 
ality, but merely for social objects, aimed at in ways tending 
inevitably to restore the anarchy out of which we have emerged, 
heed not in the least the restoration of the old disorders so terribly 
prolonged. But there is no disaster which those who study the 
past can dread more keenly than any return to the former state of 
things. When one considers that Ireland had Home Rule in one 
shape or another down to 1800; that the last eighteen years of it 
were those of her greatest parliamentary freedom, and that they ended 
in conspiracy, rebellion, invasion; in massacre and terror; in the 
reign of the informer and the spy, one sees that something more than 
mere Home Rule is requisite to ensure the happiness of the country 
in the future. The nature of the new Government; its powers 
and limitations; the relations with Great Britain, and the relations 
between the various classes and creeds in Ireland, are all, one might 
suppose, matters of the first importance. It is not anything labelled 
Home Rule that will do, as our statesmen seem to think, accepting 
blindly without a suggestion of improvement, the proposals of the 
great constructor, who offered them one thing as perfect in 1886 
and quite another thing in 1893. 

The entire Home Rule controversy falls under two Heads: one is 
historical, the argument from the past; the other is that to be 
derived from the actual situation. The latter can be described in a 
few words. Let us consider it first. 

Under Home Rule as conceived by Mr. Gladstone, the internal 
government of the island was to be handed over absolutely to a 
peasant democracy, as inexperienced and untrained as could well be 
found among the white races; this democracy, inflamed with hatred 
of the landlords by the recent struggle, was presently to have the 
land question to deal with. Catholic and wholly agricultural, it was 
also to have absolute power to deal as it liked with a fierce and 
sullen Ulster, mainly Protestant and industrial, and, of course, still 
more inevitably with the Protestant minority scattered over the 
southern provinces; this minority especially certain to invite attack 
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by its numerical weakness, combined with the possession of wealth 
and superiority of culture. 

Now the idea of Home Rulers both in Ireland and England 
is that the Irish minority would have to submit quietly to whatever 
conditions might be imposed upon them, that they would be too 
feeble to do otherwise. But it is easy to see that the scattered, yet 
in the sum total considerable, Unionist forces of the South, combined 
with the solid body of Northern Unionists, would, unless both alike 
were terrorised into submission—a state of things of course not to 
be anticipated—constitute a most formidable opposition, when quality 
is taken into account. If we reckon the Unionists of both creeds at 
the low figure of only a million and a quarter, and the Nationalists at 
three millions and a quarter or a little more, what is the superiority 
on the part of the latter ? 

Purely one of numbers. But quality counts for something ; and 
so-called Nationalists would do well to consider how far their 
country is from being united, quite apart from their own small dis- 
sensions. The often repeated argument that the “ wealth and intel- 
ligence of Ireland” were against Home Rule will bear to be looked 
at once more. The words “wealth and intelligence” are abstract. 
Let us translate them into concrete facts, especially the “ intelli- 
gence.” 

One of the best and most cultivated of the Dublin Nationalists 
made, a year or two ago, a speech in depreciation of Belfast. He 
urged the greater importance of his own city. Belfast was at best 
a mere commercial centre, but Dublin had all the marks and tokens 
of the higher life—the colleges and the academies, and the institu- 
tions of real civilisation. He forgot, however, to take into account 
one important fact. Had he done so it would have made a serious 
breach in his argument. It did not occur to him to consider by 
whom are the Dublin institutions worked? For these institutions 
are worked for the most part by men of the opposite political party, 
so much so that while, if the Nationalists were removed, there would 
indeed be some regrettable gaps made, but things on the whole 
would go on much as before, the withdrawal of the Unionists would 
mean collapse. A consideration of this fact, which is beyond ques- 
tion, brings before us very clearly the extent to which the specu- 
lative, the learned and cultured side of Irish intelligence is opposed 
to Home Rule. Possibly, however, to some Englishmen this is a 
matter of indifference. 

But the leanings of our practical intelligence are no less decided. 
Ship the Unionists out of Ireland to-morrow, and there would scarcely 
be men enough left behind to manage a bank or to run a railway. 
The situation is clearly one which forbids Home Rule; and the 
essential point in the situation is the character of the divisions pre- 
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vailing amongst Irishmen, which are such that no degree of co- 
operation sufficient to ensure national well-being can be expected, if 
we are left to fight out our quarrels wholly amongst ourselves. It 
may of course be urged that divisions often of the most extreme 
nature have distracted other countries, and have in the long run 
been healed. But in Ireland we can see that the divisions at present 
existing are only a reproduction of divisions which have always 
existed, and which have again and again and again produced irre- 
concilable contradictions and disasters well-nigh irremediable. Our 
history has been a good deal in evidence of recent years. But it is 
worth while to take yet another glance at it, which for our present 
purpose need only be a brief one, 

When the Anglo-Normans first entered Ireland, the country, as 
is well known, was without unity. For four hundred and thirty 
years longer, under the partial supremacy of the English kings, the 
clan system continued to exist, till at the end of Elizabeth’s reign it 
disappeared finally with the overthrow of Hugh O’Neill. Through 
all this long period there was ceaseless confusion, no unity and no 
national movement against England. The country was now at last in 
some degree consolidated ; but in the meantime new elements of 
confusion bad crept in. A country which in those violent days had 
not some compactness and solidity was certain so to suffer, and this 
became sufficiently apparent in the war which broke out in 1641. 
The intricate confusion of parties and interests, of old Irish, Norman 
Trish, recent Scotch settlers, of Catholics and Protestants, resulted in 
an aimless conflict which desolated Ireland for nine years, till the 
decisive severity of Cromwell put an end to it. The next great 
struggle being merely an effort to support a Catholic king can hardly 
be called national. It was not fought with the energy which a 
national struggle might have been expected to inspire, and at its 
conclusion, the desertion of their country by so many of the soldiers 
and leaders not only rendered pussible the penal laws, but furnished 
conclusive proof that of Ireland as a nation they had little concep- 
tion. It is not, in fact, till we approach the end of the eighteenth 
century that we come upon a movement of a national character, 
and it was among the Protestants that it arose. 

The disastrous penal laws had reduced the Catholics to hopeless 
prostration. The feeling of security among the Protestants was 
complete. Fearing no danger on the Irish side, and all but absolute 
lords of the island, they grew restive under the restraints, some 
quite indefensible, which hampered them on the English side. 
From this restiveness sprang the movement which brought about 
the independence of Grattan’s parliament. But the authors of the 
movement could not have realised what they were doing. It was 
the letting out of waters. The American Revolution had just taken 
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place. That of France was but a few years distant ; and it was in 
the midst of such a world, in a country filled with intolerable oppres- 
sions, that they called into existence Irish nationality. They did 
more ; for they made it brilliant, and gave it a life of which the 
ghost still haunts them. But their experiment was ‘short-lived ; 
their Parliament was doomed from the beginning. The condition 
of Ireland was such that there was no escaping trouble. In a few 
years the ground that had been so long tranquil began to be up- 
heaved in every direction. The new institution was beset with 
difficulties. The symbol, as its founders imagined, of nationality 
and liberty, in the name of nationality and liberty it was conspired 
against ; and so it comes to pass that Grattan the creator and Wolfe 
Tone the destroyer are both inconsistently canonized in the Nation- 
alist memory. It is hardly to be wondered at that, encompassed by 
such a sudden outburst of the hidden fires, the Protestants should 
have quickly abandoned their nationalism. The fact, too, that so 
many of them acted under the influence of sordid personal motives, 
only shows how frail and shallow-rooted a plant it was. And so 
perished the first and last growth of the kind that had ever, even 
for a moment, seemed to flourish upon Irish soil. The Protestants, 
however, had learned a valuable lesson. They tried their experi- 
ment ; they have never wished to repeat it. They perceived instinc- 
tively what our unwise conspirators and agitators from Wolfe Tone 
onwards have failed to perceive, that, in the confused elements of 
Irish soviety, there are no materials for a nation ; and it isclear that 
so long as they continue firm in renouncing their old privileges, no 
others can, on historic grounds, have the smallest right to claim 
them. 

After the Union came some years of comparative calm. But pre- 
sently arose the movement for Catholic Emancipation, which ought 
to have been granted along with the Union. The object was achieved; 
and if the Liberator had only pursued the same policy—that of 
steadily working for reform, of educating and uplifting the masses 
of his countrymen, as an indispensable preparation for any career 
that might lie before them, all might yet have gone well. But 
O’Connell, an agitator of genius, was not a statesman, and his course 
from 1829 onwards was a mere exhibition of impatience, vacillation, 
and unwisdom. Catholic rights had in theory been conceded to the 
full, but naturally no extraordinary change could follow imme- 
diately in practice ; and so he entered on a new and dangerous line 
of action. He took the grave step of abandoning the path of reform 
to initiate a movement for repeal; and then, after a brief interval, 
abandoned repeal to return to the old policy, which was again for- 
saken a few years afterwards. His last agitation, after all these 
mistakes, could hardly have attained to any great proportions had it 
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not been for the unexpected appearance of the Young Irelanders. 
They, by their poetry and appeals to a misunderstood history, soon 
upheaved the glittering, unstable waters of Celtic sentiment. The 
great result was the monster meetings. But O’Connell had no definite 
plan for the management of the floods at his command. The powers, 
moreover, of waters are limited. They can sweep away many for- 
midable-seeming obstacles and barriers when these are really loose 
or ill-constructed. But an insignificant crag will shatter the biggest 
wave that ever towered in ocean, and the O’Connell wave soon 
dashed itself on a crag—the resolution of the English Minister. It 
broke and left behind it only minor fluctuations, which, after a few 
years of effervescence, finally subsided into dead calm.. The Young 
Ireland patriots, left to themselves after O’Connell’s death, proved 
incapable of any action, either wise or solid. Their attempt at armed 
insurrection exhibits indeed a melancholy capacity for unwisdom 
only to be contemplated with dismay. The effect was finally to dissi- 
pate forces which, if employed wisely, might have done much for Ire- 
land—might have obtained most necessary reforms, which, carried at 
that time, would have spared us later sorrows. But nothing is more 
curious, more lamentable to note, than the fact that Sir C. G. Duffy, 
the only Young Irelander who ever displayed any capacity for states- 
manship, did not attempt anything practical and possible until his 
visionary schemes had failed. He was unhappily too late. 

The Young Ireland party had, however, left a seed behind it 
which, after some years, germinated in fresh conspiracy. The soil 
was found in the hatred felt towards England by a generation 
decimated by famine. The Fenian movement was a more formidable 
one than that of ’48, but it displayed precisely the same absence of 
perception as to what even distantly approaches the regions of possi- 
bility. One calls to mind Carlyle’s scornful outburst : “ In heaven’s 
name fight with some prospect of success or give up fighting.”’ 
“The leaders were in earnest, but the led were not,’’ says a recent 
historian. But the latter truth is of a kind which the leaders never 
take into account. They keep on flogging the dead horse of a 
nationalism that has never lived, even among one section of the 
population ; while it never occurs to them that it is but questionable 
wisdom to strive to make a nation against the will and without the 
aid of that portion of it which thinks and works upon the higher 
plane. 

With the collapse of Fenianism, closed, for the time at all events, 
the history of Irish rebellions. Agitation next took the form of the 
Home Rule movement, which, after many years’ persistence, is dying 
like its predecessors. Its only success was due to leaders who were 
deserters from the minority, the sole class that has ever displayed 
any capacity to realise its practical aims. But even these leaders have 
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failed to perceive the real strength of the resistance to those aims. 
Even the last and greatest of them, near as he apparently came to 
success by virtue of his cool, unscrupulous daring, made mistakes so 
serious that they are now destroying his work. Had he refused to 
build on bad foundations, that work would have shown greater 
solidity. But then he could not have built at all. His edifice is 
perishing, not only because it was ill-founded, but because it was 
wrought with violence, which, instead of uniting, drove North and 
South asunder; and because the workmen were of an inferior order, 
the only sort available for carrying out a task so repulsive. 

Whatever conclusion as regards certain matters may be drawn 
from our history, no one can possibly deny that over it is written in 
large the word confusion. The original absence of unity left the 
inhabitants without clear aim or object politically. England, owing 
to the facility of the first nominal conquest, failed to appreciate its 
importance. She was not compelled to interfere with all her strength 
to organize what she had won, or to abandon it. Her inattention 
and selfishness, combined with the weakness and blindness of the 
natives, have all along given rise to such involved complications of 
racial, religious, social, industrial antagonisms as have rendered the 
good government of the island from within a riddle beyond hope of 
solution. Assuredly matters grew worse rather than better as cen- 
tury after century added each a new ingredient to the hell-broth ; 
and although the ninety-five years of Unionist government have 
failed—they could not but fail—to boil it into a sweet and wholesome 
mixture, they have done so much to remove injustice, to redress 
wrongs, to place all Irishmen on an equality before a just and fear- 
less law, that it is clear that in the continuance of the same system 
lies our fairest hope ; especially when we consider what little assist- 
ance Irishmen have themselves given. But if they refuse to employ 
to good purpose the means that England has placed in their hands, 
is England to be blamed for the consequences ? 

It is, indeed, a melancholy retrospect to look back upon the line of 
our frail conspirators and of patriots unwise. Unscrupulous, too, 
some of them have been; not all, for if all had been such, one could 
only look back with scorn. But we cannot refuse them some tribute 
of sorrow when we reflect, as we are compelled to reflect, that many 
of them were, according to their lights, disinterested, according te 
the measure of their sufferings, sincere. So their work is not wholly 
to be condemned. Honest and self-sacrificing labour cannot have 
been altogether thrown away. Yet the sum total of their work is 
matter for much regret. There are many reasons for believing that 
the good they have accomplished might have been attained otherwise, 
and with far smaller admixture of evil. The constant alarms they 
have created have driven one class of their fellow-countrymen into 
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an attitude of excessive conservatism and distrust. Periods of 
paralysis or inertia have been succeeded by periods of panic and 
haste. And as a consequence remedial legislation has taken far too 
largely the shape of demolition and destruction. Ireland wanted 
the creation of institutions, not the destruction of those she had. 
The agitation, again, has had a number of evil consequences both 
on the material and spiritual sides of our life. Nationalists never 
cease lamenting the diminution of the population, the depletion of 
our resources, the decay of our manufactures, the absence of litera- 
ture and art. What they fail to see is the degree in which the dis- 
turbances they themselves create are responsible for all this. But, 
indeed, they never take pains to inform themselves correctly as 
regards any of the main facts concerning their country. If they 
did, they could hardly, for instance, go on repeating their lament as 
regards the effects of the Union on the population; they would not 
in cold blood assert, as two educated M.P.’s did recently, that the 
Union had slain two millions of Irishmen. 

The astonishing nature of this belief is apparent when we consider 
that during the first forty-seven years of the Union, that is to say, 
for half of its entire duration, the population increased with extraor- 
dinary rapidity—from five to eight-and-a-half millions. If the decline 
that has taken place since 1847 is a calamity to be set down to the 
Union, it is clear that the increase which first occurred is a glory that 
redounds to its credit. In fact, the Union has had nothing to do 
with either the rise or the fall. The fall is no doubt partly ascrib- 
able to the absence of agricultural improvement and manufacturing 
industry, and this absence is undoubtedly to be traced to the agita- 
tions. Capital and skilled enterprise will, it is true, often venture 
into risky enterprises in unsettled countries. But they do so in the 
hope of immense gains. In Ireland, where the risks have been per- 
haps not so great as in South America, there never was a prospect of 
any but moderate gains, even at the best, and this prospect was an 
insufficient temptation under the circumstances. The effects of poli- 
tical insecurity were never more strikingly exhibited than in the 
time of Grattan’s Parliament. In the latter part of its existence the 
manufacturing progress, which, beginning in an earlier time of con- 
fidence had gone on amazingly, was turned into a disastrous decline 
and collapse when conspiracy and disturbance had done their work. 
In our own day there has been one possible source of Irish wealth on 
which the effects of agitation and of agrarian violence have been 
clearly manifested. The promotion of the tourist traffic has lately 
engaged much attention, and the question has been asked over and 
over again why this traffic has not hitherto been ‘greater. Every 
answer has been given but the right one. The real cause that has 
kept tourists away from Ireland is political and social disturbance, 
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Fenian insurrections and agrarian crime. Previous to 1878 there had 
been a period of comparative calm, and the tourist business had been 
slowly but steadily increasing. The outbreak of the land war almost 
destroyed it. The present writer first visited Connemara in 1883, 
In the hall of the hotel at Westport was hung a notice to this effect, 
“The Connemara car starts from this hotel.’’ On making inquiry at 
what hour it started, he was informed that it had not started at all 
for several years. It was not put on again until 1885. Even 
Killarney, our best-established tourist centre, suffered severely during 
that terrible time; and there cannot be the slightest doubt that any 
renewal of disturbance would have the same deadly effect again. 

It is, in truth, beyond question that the shape which our political 
efforts have taken has, on the economic side, been disastrous in every 
possible way. It has prevented the establishment of new industries, 
it has checked the growth of old ones. It has turned away attention 
from real grievances. Supposing it should appear as the result of 
inquiries now proceeding that we are seriously overtaxed, one is 
driven to inquire, ‘‘ What have our popular members been doing all 
these years?” If, while we have been crying for the moon, succes- 
sive Chancellors of the Exchequer have been cleverly emptying our 
pockets, are they to be greatly blamed?’ In matters of this kind, if 
people do not look closely after their own interests, they must expect 
to suffer. Indeed, when one considers what is always going on in 
Treland, the innumerable political meetings, the processions, the 
recent feature of war between rival Nationalist journals, the per- 
petual raising of funds for this or that useless political object, one 
receives a melancholy impression of exhausting waste, of misappli- 
cation of force, of excessive and injurious excitement. There can be 
no doubt that one of the reasons why Ulster has been advancing in 
prosperity so much more rapidly than the South is, that the one has 
been attending to business, the other to politics. There can be just 
as little doubt that if the time, the energy, the money which the 
South expends in agitation were otherwise employed, they would go 
far towards accomplishing such industrial regeneration as our circum- 
stances admit of; they would create for us trade and manufactures ; 
they would give us education and science; and possibly, for these 
may not always be commanded at will, literature and art. 

For now, to the long catalogue of evil consequences which must 
be ascribed to the agitation, there is yet another to be added. Its 
magnitude is only now beginning to be perceived. The hard and 
sordid character of the Land League strife was, of course, always 
manifest, even to some of those most closely identified with it. “‘ There 
is not much poetry in our movement,” Mr. Egan observed with 
truth. But this particular phase of our agitations which threatened 
finally to turn Ireland into a mere tenth-rate edition of America, 
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was only the worst phase. For the net result of every previous stage 
of the struggle had been to wipe out some portion of that heritage 
or endowment which makes a nationality interesting and constitutes 
its spiritual strength—a strength which is sometimes independent 
of the politics of a people, and may endure when they are over- 
whelmed in ruin. There is scarcely a decade of the century which 
has not hushed for ever some cadence of the old music, some echo of 
the vanishing language, or destroyed, along with poetic legend and 
tradition, some touch of the ancient grace that had not yet disappeared 
wholly. How the language has been deliberately treated by the 
agitators has been shown clearly by Dr. Douglas Hyde. Some of 
the effects have been caused unintentionally ; for modern politics 
have a peculiar effect upon the Celt. They demoralise and degrade 
him. His nerves cannot stand the strain. Where the phlegmatic 
Englishman is only roused into a more active energy, he becomes 
over-excited, hysterical, a mere screaming scold. And this con- 
dition is not favourable to the cultivation of his finer qualities. 
Now there are, I think, a good many Irishmen who have some- 
thing of an uneasy consciousness that the failure of the race in 
politics is due to its own defects. But even to them I shall perhaps 
appear to express a partially admitted truth in language harsh and 
unfair. But I would remind them of this. We often put forward 
a claim, not as I think wholly unfounded, though we have not 
perhaps as yet quite justified it by actual achievement, that we have 
much superiority over the Teuton in quickness and fineness of per- 
ception, in warmth of emotion, in artistic and literary gifts. We 
ought, however, to remember what all this, if it be true, implies. 
Except in a few rarely-endowed individuals, the development of one 
set of faculties almost invariably implies comparative weakness in 
some other set. And amongst us the side that is weakest is obviously 
the practical side, in all its bearings on life, politics included. We 
must accept the defects of our qualities. If there is nothing more 
needful fur the individual than to obtain self-knowledge, the same 
truth holds good of nations. They should strive to find out wherein 
their strength lies, and, having made the discovery, should cultivate 
the qualities they have in appreciable measure, not those which are 
theirs so slightly that the attempt to exercise them leads to the non- 
cultivation, the almost total waste of the gifts which they possess 
greatly. In the old days before the Englishman interfered with us, 
we failed so to arrange our affairs as to permit of the adequate 
development of our spiritual powers. We never gave them a fair 
chance. For the same reason they have never enjoyed a fair chance 
since. It is because I desire that they should at the long last enjoy 
it that I dread their exposure once again to the rule of our incapa- 
city ;—seeing that such exposure is unnecessary. On one side we 
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have the strength of England to lean on. For our practical local 
affairs we have amongst us a large number of the practical race. 
They will help Ireland, if they are allowed—if we cease to repel 
them from us by constant scares and alarms; they will help us much, 
even where our own capacities are greatest; not least perhaps by 
supplying that alloy of harder metal, without which, even in the 
spiritual sphere, the most durable results are but seldom attained. 

If the attempts to constitute politically an Irish nation have all 
of them in the past worked us more evil than good, what shall we 
now say of the future of the Home Rule struggle? The attempt to 
realise Home Rule leads up, in truth, to a towering unscalable wall 
of impossibility. What are the forces by means of which it is pro- 
posed to surmount or to breach this obstacle? These means and 
forces will differ according to the varying types of Nationalists 
who believe in them. Of these it is worth while to consider two only. 
One is represented by those who, whether called Anti-Parnellites or 
Parnellites, still rely, or profess to rely, on Mr. Parnell’s methods ; 
the other, perhaps now a negligeable quantity, by those who still 
entertain some scarcely-acknowledged leanings to physical revolt. 

Of the Parnell method it is confessed that there is little now 
remaining. A clever writer in the Forrnicuriy Review for April 
agrees that the only weapon left to Irish Nationalists is obstruction 
in Parliament. From this, however, he appears to expect great 
things; and he bids us look forward to a happy time coming when 
Mr. Healy will again be our glory and our joy. It appears to me 
that he is somewhat mistaken. The possibilities of obstruction can 
be easily overrated. They are not what they were in Mr. Parnell’s 
early days. The closure has been invented or adopted, and it can 
be improved upon further. Conservatives, too, are cleverer at dealing 
with this kind of thing than Liberals. Even with the closure as it 
is, if a Conservative or Unionist Government were in office, much of 
the power of obstruction would disappear. Bills would, if absolutely 
necessary, be forced through the House of Commons by means of the 
closure. But, whereas the Home Rule Bill being so forced through, 
was rejected by the House of Lords, this doom would not await 
Unionist legislation. The Lords would pass it, and the Irish block 
would be shoved aside. There is little power remaining in obstruc- 
tion at its worst; and even if its capacities were formidable, no 
reflecting Irishman ought to encourage his countrymen to continue 
to employ a weapon which is demoralising to the natures of those 
who wield it, and is calculated wholly to unfit them for working a 
parliament of their own, should their tactics unhappily succeed. 
The worry of obstruction would have, in any case, to be serious 
indeed before Englishmen could be forced to admit it to be a greatér 
evil than any of the remedies offered them in the name of Home Rule. 
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But behind this question of obstruction lies the greater one of 
Irish persistence. Will the peasants of Ireland continue to distract 
themselves and spend their money on representatives to keep up an 
exasperating and futile strife? Not the most ardent Nationalist can 
deny that three-fourths of the motive power of recent agitation has 
been agrarian. It is felt that those fires can never again be made 
hot enough to raise the steam in the national engine. They are 
dying down; and the result is that we are likely to be brought face 
to face ere long with whatever remains of genuine in Nationalist 
sentiment. But that sentiment is now confronted with a serious 
problem. Those who feel it most strongly have always been most 
sceptical as to the efficacy of parliamentary methods. Their doubts 
will be more than ever strengthened by the failure that is now being 
consummated. But this being so they ought fairly to tell us what 
other methods remain. They have all but come to see the hopelessness 
of physical force ; and as a matter of fact they have no answer to give 
to the question, ‘‘ What next?’’ This appears plainly enough from 
the attempts made to find an answer by probably the best living 
representative of this school, Mr. John O’Leary. He has a turn for 
racy epigrammatic phrase, and he has lately told his countrymen 
that they will do better by cultivating a willingness to sacrifice 
themselves than by an anxiety to sacrifice others. The general moral 
excellence of this advice cannot be questioned. But how does the 
necessity for sacrificing any one come in? Such is the perfidy of 
England that she has taken away from Irishmen all excuse or oppor- 
tunity for acquiring in conflict with her the glory of the martyr or 
the hero. If we still suffered gross oppression things would, of 
course, be different; but it is worse than idle to pretend we do. We 
have, on the contrary, all the advantages of order and freedom which 
the practical genius of England has secured for her own sons; and 
our peculiar faculties remain. Under the shelter of the great 
Empire we enjoy security and peace and the opportunity of culti- 
vating to the utmost, without the risk of fresh disturbance, the 
spiritual side of our nature. It is the only side by which we have 
ever won real glory, or shall ever deserve it again. The only way, 
therefore, in which an Irishman can now do anything for his country 
is by honest daylight labour in the ordinary tasks of men. To 
attempt to make it different is to involve us in pretence, insincerity, 
mock heroics, possibly in far worse. I will give Mr. O’Leary a 
parallel. A strange story has come to us recently from a district in 
Southern Italy. The peasants there yearly select by lot a man “ to 
die for Christ.’”” Another man, chosen also by lot, puts him to death 
secretly. This death is considered a great honour. Now, “ to die for 
Christ” has been before now, and may be again, the highest of 
human glories; but as the matter is understood by the peasants of 
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the Abruzzi, it is a fearful and horrible crime. Certain it is that 
men may not without grave risk go out of their way to serve religion 
by violence to themselves or others; and the same truth holds in the 
lower sphere of patriotism. Where heroism, self-sacrifice in cause 
of country, is not a clearly marked-out course, the attempt to manu- 
facture opportunities for it, or the too eager looking for them, must 
end inevil only. Thus the ill-doers of the Land League, condemned 
by none more sternly than by Mr. O’Leary, sought to occasionally 
cover the dark colour of their movement with the flowery garb of 
that sentiment of which the seeds were gathered from the garden 
sown by Davis. Both movements have ended alike in discredit to 
Ireland, the one in the grave of a bankrupt suicide; the other still 
taints, not pleasantly, the air that we breathe to-day. 

I have another ground of appeal to Mr. O’Leary and those who 
think with him. They are reluctant to give up long-cherished ideas. 
I do not ask them wholly to do so. But there are often more 
ways than one of realising hopes and ideals, and I will go even so far 
as to suggest that here, if they can but see it, is the true opportunity 
for self-sacrifice—let them acknowledge that they have been mis- 
taken ; that their hopes and ideals must be realised in another way. 
The true way to the happiness of Ireland is not their way. It isa 
longer but a safer way. They have desired to make Ireland a nation. 
Any given people may be a nation by every outward sign and token, 
while all the time it has no true inner nationhood, has no strong 
bond of common spiritual life. We have been aiming at the acquisi- 
tion merely of some of the outward signs and tokens, neglecting 
everything by which the inner nationhood is made. To burden the 
present irreconcilably divided Ireland with the mere mechanical 
bonds of a common life, is to ensure complete destruction of the 
possibility of a vital union. The object of true Nationalists should 
be to let creeds and classes and races live side by side, under such 
conditions that they may forget the bitterness of their hatreds, and 
learn, as we feel sure is possible, some mutual respect and love. 
The broken bones of our body politic must be allowed to knit very 
thoroughly ere it can safely be set on its feet. When it is capable 
of walking vigorously, we shall see what use it makes of the capacity. 
If Ireland ever is to be a nation, if it is at any time desirable that 
she should become one, it is the classes that are now Unionists who 
will carry out the work, they and no others. Let me remind the 
Nationalists of the words of one of their best known modern heroes, 
John Mitchell: “ You cannot now do without the Saxon Irish- 
man.” 

To these latter I would say also one word. It is, I conceive, their 
duty to give to their present opponents every reason possible for 
acting as we would have them act. They should constitute them- 
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selves the guardians of all Irish interests. They should take up the 
position of the one national party, national in the sense of taking 
charge of the welfare of every province and of every class. They 
should seek to resume in every possible way the administration of 
the island, partly social, partly practical, which is still theirs 
largely by virtue of place, more largely by right of capacity. 
Noblesse oblige. They have culture and ability. Let them prove 
the value of these possessions. Now is their opportunity. There 
are signs, one gladly notes, that they are bestirring themselves. 
They are coming forward, some of them, in a way which a few 
years ago would have been impossible, and the reception they meet 
with is cordial and encouraging. Let more of them so come. Let 
them neglect no branch of social life. While attending to the 
practical let them not forget the power of ideas; let them remember 
that ideas are the material of literature, and that while industry and 
science and art justly claim their assistance, there is such a thing as 
Irish literature which calls aloud for their succour and would amply 
repay their support. There is indeed perhaps hardly any other 
agency by means of which they might so effectually heal old sores 
and regain the confidence, which in worse days than ours, they won 
so largely from a generous race. 

In conclusion, let me offer a contrast between two pictures. 
Conceive an Ireland in which the Home Rule idea has been realised 
by the creation of a Parliament in Dublin. On one side there would 
be a momentary intoxication of triumph, passing immediately into 
disappointment and disgust. On the other, there would be alarm 
and dismay, commercial paralysis and perhaps wide-spread ruin, the 
flight of many and the despair of all at the prospect of interminable 
strife and of, perhaps, even darker possibilities beyond. Consider, 
on the other hand, an Ireland that has abandoned the idea of Home 
Rule. On one side indeed some sadness of sentimental regret, but 
much relief too at being freed at last from the burden of the bitter 
struggle; and on all sides peace; the weary agitation over; confi- 
dence returning; life renewed; hope and spring again. 


‘The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return.” 


An Irtsu NATIONALIST. 




























































THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF SPEECH, 


OR, MOUTH-GESTURE AS A FACTOR IN THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


Tue science of language, as treated by its modern students and pro- 
fessors, is so largely devoted to tracing the affinities, and the laws of 
growth and modification, of existing and recently extinct languages, 
that some of the essential characteristics of human speech have been 
obscured, and the features that contribute largeiy to its inherent 
intelligibility overlooked. Philologists have discovered, as the result 
of long and laborious research, what they hold to be the roots or 
fundamental units of each of the great families of language; but 
these roots themselves are supposed to be for the most part conven- 
tional, or, if they had in the very beginning of language any natural 
meaning, this is held to have been so obscured by successive changes 
of form and structure as to be now usually undiscoverable. As regards 
a considerable number of the words which occur under various forms 
in a variety of languages, and which seem to have a common root, 
this latter statement may be true, but it is by no means always, and 
perhaps not even generally, true. In our own language, and pro- 
bably in all others, a considerable number of the most familiar words 
are so constructed as to proclaim their meaning more or less dis- 
tinctly, sometimes by means of imitative sounds, but also, in a large 
number of cases, by the shape or the movements of the various parts 
of the mouth used in pronouncing them, and by peculiarities in 
breathing or in vocalisation, which may express a meaning quite 
independent of mere sound-imitation. 

These naturally expressive words are very often represented by 
closely allied forms in some of the Teutonic, Celtic, or other Aryan 
languages, and they have thus every appearance of constituting a 
remnant of that original imitative or expressive speech, the essential 
features of which have undergone little change, although the exact 
form of the words may have been continually modified. But even 
when it can be shown that a word which is now strikingly suggestive 
of its meaning has been derived from some other words which are 
less, or not at all, suggestive of the same idea, or which even refer to 
some totally different idea, the obvious conclusion will be that, even 
in the present day, there is so powerful a tendency to bring sound 
and sense into unison, as to render it in the highest degree probable 
that we have here a fundamental principle which has always been 
at work, both in the origin and in the successive modifications of 
human speech. 
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Many writers have discussed the interjectional and imitative 
origin of language—especially, in this country, Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood—but neither in their volumes, nor in 
any other English work with which I am acquainted, is the subject 
elaborated with any approach to completeness, while many of its most 
important features appear to have been overlooked. One of the most 
celebrated philological scholars and writers has treated it with 
extreme contempt, and has christened it the ‘‘ Bow-wow and Pooh- 
pooh theory’’; and, perhaps in consequence of this contempt, its 
advocates often adopt an apologetic tone, and, while urging the 
correctness of the principle, are prepared to admit that its application 
is very limited, and that it can only be used to explain a very small 
portion of any language. This is, no doubt, true, if we go no further 
than the ordinary classes of interjectional and imitative words—the 
Oh! of astonishment, the Ah! and Ugh! of pain, the infuntile 
Ba, Pa, and Ma, as the origin of father and mother terms, and the 
direct imitation of animal or human sounds, as in cuckoo, mew, 
whinny, sneeze, snore, and many others, together with the various 
words that may be derived from them. But this is merely the 
beginning and rudiment of a much wider subject, and gives us no 
adequate conception of the range and interest of the great principle 
of speech-expression, as exhibited both in the varied forms of indi- 
rect imitation, but more especially by what may be termed speech 
or mouth-gesture. During my long residence among many savage 
or barbarous people I first observed some of these mouth-gestures, 
and have been thereby led to detect a mode of natural expression 
by words which is, I believe, to a large extent new, and which opens 
up a much wider range of expressiveness in speech than has hitherto 
been possible, giving us a clue to the natural meaning of whole 
classes of words which are usually supposed to be purely conven- 
tional. 

My attention was first directed to this subject by noticing that, 
when Malays were talking together, they often indicated direction 
by pouting out their lips. They would do this either silently, 
referring to something already spoken or understood, but more fre- 
quently when saying disdna (there) or étw (that), thus avoiding any 
further explanation of what was meant. Atthe time, I did not see 
the important bearing of this gesture; but many years afterwards, 
when paying some attention to the imitative origin of language, it 
occurred to me that while pronouncing the words in question, 
impressively, the mouth would be opened and the lips naturally pro- 
truded, while the same thing would occur with our corresponding 
English words there and that; and when I saw further that the 
French /d and cela, and the German da and das, had a similar open- 
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mouthed pronunciation, it seemed probable that an important prin- 
ciple was involved." 

The next step was made on meeting with the statement, that 
there was no apparent reason why the word go should not have sig- 
nified the idea of coming and the word come the idea of going; the 
implication being that these, like the great bulk of the words of 
every language, were pure conventions and essentially meaningless ; 
or that if they once had a natural meaning it was now wholly lost 
and undecipherable. But, with the cases of there and that in my 
mind, it seems to me clear that there was a similar open-mouthed 
sound in go, with the corresponding meaning of motion away from 

the person speaking; and this view was rendered more probable on 
considering the word with an opposite meaning, come, where we find 
that the mouth has to be closed and the lips pressed together, or 
drawn inwards, implying motion towards the speaker. The expres- 
siveness of these two words is so real and intelligible that a deaf 
person would be able to interpret the mouth-gestures with great 
facility. The fact that words of similar meaning in several other 
European languages are equally expressive, lends strong support to 
this view. Thus for go, we have the French va, the Italian rai, 
the German geh, and the Anglo-Saxon gdn, all having similar 
open-moutbhed sounds; while the corresponding words for come 
—venez, vieni, komm, and kuman—are all pronounced with but 
slight movements of the mouth ‘and lips, or even with the lips 
closed. 

If, now, we assume that the word-gestures here described afford us 
indications of the primitive and fundamental expressiveness of what 
may be termed natural, as opposed to mere conventional speech, we 
shall be prepared to find that the same principle has been at work 
in the formation of many other simple words, though in some cases 
its application may be less obvious. We must, however, always bear 
in mind that, though to us words are for the most part mere conven- 
tions, they were not so to primitive man. He had, as it were, to 
struggle hard to make himself understood, and would, therefore, 
make use of every possible indication of meaning afforded by the 
positions and motions of mouth, lips, or breath, in pronouncing each 
word; and he would lay stress upon and exaggerate these indica- 
tions, not slur them over as we do. The various examples of these 
natural forms of speech which will now be adduced will be almost 
wholly confined to the English language, since I have no sufficient | 
knowledge of foreign tongues. I also think that the importance and 
reality of the principle will be better shown by illustrations drawn 

(1) The botanical explorer, Martius, describes lip-pointing as used by certain Brazilian 
tribes, but he does not seem to have connected it with the character of the word accom- 
panying the gesture, or to have drawn any conclusions from it. 
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from one language only, while such a method will certainly be both 
more intelligible and more interesting to general readers. 

First, then, we have a considerable number of pairs of words 
which are pronounced with mouth-gestures very similar to those of 
go and come. Thus we have ¢o and from, out and in, down and up, 


fall and rise, far and near, that and this; in all of which we have, in 


the first series the broad vowels @ or 0, pronounced, expressively, 
with rather widely-open mouth, while in the second series we have 
the thin vowels e, ‘, or uv, or the terminal consonants m, n, or p, which 
are pronounced either within the mouth or with closed lips; and in 
each special case the action will be found to be expressive of the 
meaning. Thus, in ¢o the lips are protruded almost as much as in 
go (always supposing we are speaking impressively and with energy), 
while from requires only a slight motion of the lips ending with their 
complete closure; in owt we have an energetic expiration and out- 
ward motion of the lips, while iz is pronounced wholly inside the 
mouth, and does not require the lips to be moved at all after the 
mouth is opened; in down we have a quick downward movement of 
the lower jaw, which is very characteristic, since the word cannot be 
spoken without it; while in wp the quick movement is upward, after 
having opened the mouth as slowly us we please; in fa// we require 
adownward motion of the jaw as in down, but slower, and the word is 
completed with the mouth open, indicating, perhaps, that /u// is a 
more decided and permanent thing than down, which implies position 
rather than motion, while in rise we have a slight parting of the lips 
with a decided inspiration, and the meaning would probably be made 
clearer by the gesture of raising the head, which is natural during 
inspiration. In repeating the lines— 


** On the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell,” 


we feel the motion in our heaving and falling chest, and we may be 
sure that with early man, such motions, when they helped the 
meaning of the words, were always fully emphasised. 

Of the same general character as the words just considered, are 
the personal pronouns—thou, you, he, they—all of which are pro- 
nounced with outward breathing, and more or less outward motion 
of the lips, as compared with J, me, we, us, which require only 
slightly parted lips, and which are easily and naturally pronounced 
during an inspiration, thus clearly marking the difference between 
inward and outward, self and not-self. In like manner, there is 
spoken open-mouthed, and with strong outward breathing, while 
here requires but a slightly open mouth, and although slightly aspi- 
rated may be, and usually is, spoken during an inspiration. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor has called attention to “ the device of conveying 
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different ideas of distance by the use of a graduated scale of vowels,” 
as being one of great philological interest, on account of “ the sug- 
gestive hint it gives of the proceedings of the language-makers in 
most distant regions of the world, working out in various ways a 
similar ingenious contrivance of expression by sound.” He then 
gives a list of the words for this and that, here and there, I, thou, 
and he, in twenty-three languages of savage or barbarous tribes in 
both hemispheres, in all of which the ideas of nearness and dis- 
tance, or self and not-self, are conveyed by the “ similar ingenious 
contrivance ” of different vowel-sounds. But he does not appear to 
have observed that there is a method in the use of vowels, and that they 
are not therefore merely “ingenious contrivances,” or contrivances at 
all in the true sense of the word, but are natural expressions of the 
difference of meaning in the way here pointed out. This is decidedly 
the case in eighteen out of the twenty-three languages given by Mr. 
Tylor, the broad, open-mouthed sounds ah, 0, and u, being used to 
express outwardness or distance, while the contrasted vowels, e and i, 
occur whenever self-hood or nearness is implied. In the other five 
languages the vowels are apparently reversed, which may be due 
either to a mistake of the compiler of the vocabulary—not at all an 
uncommon thing when vocabularies are obtained through inter- 
preters—or, possibly, to a real change of the letter used, owing to 
some of the numerous causes which bring about modifications of 
language, and even reversals of the original meaning of words. The 
tendency to preserve or add to the expressiveness of speech evidently 
varies much among different peoples, and we must not, therefore, be 
surprised at finding some incongruities in the use of even the most 
simple and natural sounds. 

We now come to a series of words in which the action of breath- 
ing is the expressive part, the motion of the lips being very slight 
or altogether imperceptible; such are air, which is merely a modu- 
lated breathing; wind, in which more movement of the lips is required, 
with a slight indication of the characteristic murmuring sound; 
while in d/ow, we almost exactly imitate the action of blowing. The 
words breath and /ife are related, inasmuch as the life-giving action 
of breathing is the fundamental part of both, modified by a different 
slight action of the lips and tongue, and it is suggestive that in many 
languages breath is used for spirit or life. High and /ow are also 
breath-words, the former being probably pronounced during an in- 
spiration, with the accompanying gesture of raising the head, the 
latter, during expiration, and with an opposite gesture. Slight 
modifications of the former word would lead to sky, and perhaps 
also to fly, in both of which the idea of height is prominent. 

We next have a group of words of which the essential character 


(1) Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 199. 
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seems to be that the mouth remains open when they are spoken, as 
in the word mouth itself, in which the lips, teeth, and tongue are all 
employed ; and in a//, in which the mouth is still more widely opened. 
This is especially the case in words denoting round objects, such as 
moon, ball, ving, wheel, round, in all of which, as well as in many of 
the corresponding words in other languages, the chief feature is that 
the lips are held apart, and the mouth more or less rounded in pro- 
nouncing them. Sun may well belong to the same group, if it is not 
the chief of them, since it is the only object in nature that is always 
perfectly round, a feature that would be more easily represented in 
primitive speech than the light or heat which to us seems its most 
important characters. The root su, and the various forms of sun in 
other Aryan languages, have all the same character of open-mouthed 
pronunciation, and the term for south, or sunward, is clearly derived 
from it. In Mr. Kavanah’s work on Myths traced to their Primary 
Source in Language, the symbol O, representing the sun, is held to 
have been the first word and symbol used by primitive man, and a vast 
wealth of illustration from various sources is brought together to 
support the somewhat fantastic idea. 

Other characteristic mouth-words are mum (silence), a mere part- 
ing and closing of the lips, whence comes mwmb/e and perhaps dumb. 
Spit also is a labial imitative word, but it imitates the action of 
spitting as well as the sound. S/eep may also be considered a mouth- 
word, and in pronouncing it we gradually close the mouth in a very 
suggestive manner, while in wake, awake, we abruptly open it. 

We now pass on to words for nose, and whatever appertains to it, 
which, in a considerable proportion of known languages, are formed 
by nasal sounds, such as are represented by our letters m, n, ng, with 
the sibilants s or z. Thus we have snout, nozzle, nostril, snore, snort, 
sneeze, sneer, sniff, snivel, all things or actions immediately connected 
with the nose, while smell, stink, stench, aad nasty, are also expressive 
nasal words, 

A distinct set of words, appertaining to the teeth, tongue, or 
palate, are characterized by ¢, d, s, and » sounds, and are pronounced 
wholly within the mouth without any definite action of the lips. 
Thus, besides tooth and tongue, we have tusk, eat, gnaw, ynash, and 
taste ; while perhaps knee, knot, knob, knoll, knuckle, and some other 
words of doubtful derivation, may get their characteristic type from 
the analogy of a tooth-like projection. It is to be noted that nasal 
and dental sounds characterize words of similar meaning, not only in 
European languages, but more or less all over the world. 

Before passing on to consider the various modes in which sounds, 
actions, and even qualities, are expressively represented in speech, 
attention must be called to the way in which certain groups of con- 
sonants are utilised to indicate differences in the general character of 
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sounds and motions. When either of the following letters—f, 1, m, 
n, ng, r, Vv, s, or z—occur at the end of a word, either with or with- 
out a final vowel, we can dwell upon them and thus give them a 
continuous sound ; and the more important of these have been termed 
liquids, because they seem to flow together and form one continuous 
sound. But the letters b, d, g, k, p, and t, have a very different 
character, and when any of them comes at the end of a word, and are 
not silent, the sound ends abruptly, and we find ourselves altogether 
unable to dwell upon and lengthen out the sounds of these letters as 
we can those of the first group; neither does the addition of a final e 
help us to dwell upon them. Compare, for instance, the words 
“ball” or “bear” with “bat” or “dog.” In the former the 
sound of the final letters can be continued indefinitely, while in the 
case of the latter we come to a dead stop, and by no effort can continue 
the sound, 

Now, the various sounds which occur in nature may be broadly 
divided into two classes, the continuous and the abrupt; and it is a 
most suggestive fact that these two classes of sounds are almost 
always represented in our language by words which, owing to their 
terminal letter, are of a corresponding character. Thus, among 
continuous sounds we have roa, snore, hiss, sing, hum, scream, wail, 
purr, and buzz, all of which end in letters of the first series, enabling 
us to dwell upon the word as long as we please. But when we name 
abrupt sounds, such as rap, clap, crack, tick, pop, thud, grunt, and 
many others, we find that the word ends as abruptly as does: the 
sound it represents, and that the final letter does not in any case 
admit of being dwelt upon and drawn out as in the case of words of 
the first series. 

But even more curious is the fact that the same law of expression 
applies in the case of motions. These, too, are either continuous or 
abrupt; and these are also represented by words whose terminal 
letters either can or cannot be dwelt upon. Of the former kind 
are—fly, run, swim, swing, move, crail, turn, whirl, and slide; and 
these words all indicate the continuity of the various kinds of motion 
by their terminal sounds being indefinitely continuous. But motions 
whose chief characteristic is their abrupt termination, such as séep, 
hop, jump, leap, halt, stop, drop, bump, wink, or actions which imply 
such motion as strike, hit, knock, pat, slap, stamp, stab, kick, all have 
a corresponding ending in non-continuous letter-sounds. 

This remarkable series of correspondences is highly suggestive of 
a law of primitive word-formation. At a very carly stage in the 
growth of speech, it would be observed that some vocal sounds were 
capable of being drawn out, while others necessarily had an abrupt 
termination ; and, as natural sounds and motions had also these con- 
trasted features of abruptness or continuity, it was the most natural 
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thing in the world to make the names of these sounds, motions, or 
actions, agree in this respect with the things named. Most of these 
words are very similar in other Teutonic languages, and however 
much they may have changed in the course of ages, they have, as 
we see, retained this particular form of expressiveness in a very 
remarkable degree. In all this we have no mere convention or 
ingenious contrivance, but a natural imitative expressiveness, 
arising out of the very nature and limitations of articulate speech. 

We will now proceed to a brief discussion of the various classes 
of words which are more directly sound-imitations; and though 
many of these are among the most familiar examples adduced by the 
exponents of the imitative origin of language, yet their great range,. 
the variety in their modes of imitation, and their marvellous power 
of indicating not only sounds, but even motions, actions, and physical 
qualities, have hardly received sufficient attention. 

Human cries have already been referred to when noticing the 
difference between abrupt and continuous sounds, but there area 
few points of detail that may be noted here. In the word ¢histle we 
have the nearest representation a word can give to the action of 
whistling ; in dabble we have the ba ba of infancy ; in whisper we 
have a word which is a mere articulate breathing or aspirate; in 
hush! we have a gentle aspirate alone; in cough, wheeze, and spit, 
we have not merely the sounds but the actions closely represented 
in words ; in pronouncing yawn we open the mouth and produce a 
throat sound as in yawning; in seream, screech, squall, and yell, we 
have a fair imitation of loud and energetic cries due to sudden pain 
or anger; while in moan, groan, wail, sigh, and sob, we hear the more 
subdued indications of grief or pain. Stutter and stammer almost 
exactly reproduce the acts indicated. 

In naming the sounds or voices of animals we use words which 
are almost universally imitative, and are so well known that they 
need not be here given ; but we may note how well chirp and warble 
represent the voices of the less and more musical of our small birds, 
as do the cawing of the rook, and the cooing of the dove, those of 
larger species. 

It is when we come to the varied sounds of inanimate nature that 
we begin to realise the wonderful expressiveness and picturesqueness 
of our every-day speech, and how far superior it is to any purely 
conventional language as a means of conveying to another person a 
description of the varied scenes, actions, and passions of life. 

And first, how well the word murmur serves to represent the low, 
modulated sound of a gentle wind among trees, or of the distant 
waves ; while dyeeze indicates the distant rustle of leaves shaken by 
a stronger wind; and from these sounds and motions the word trees 
and ¢remble have not improbably arisen, as they occur with but slight 
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modifications in all the Teutonic languages. Then, again, how well 
the minute differences of quality between various common sounds 
are represented in their names—the light and moderately sharp tap, 
the much sharper snap, the fuller and broader clap, with the less 
abrupt jlap, the duller flop, and the softer and still duller thud. 

Sounds which have an element of vibration in them are repre- 
sented by words containing + or cr when harsh, as in creak and 
crack ; but when the vibration is of a more pronounced or musical 
character we have clang, ring, and sing ; and when vibratory objects 
strike together we have e/ink and clash. How well the sound of 
boiling liquids is represented by bubble; the confused sound of 
various hard objects striking together by clatter or rattle ; while hiss, 
whizz, and fizz well represent the effects of rapidly escaping air or 
gases, 

Words imitating the sounds of various kinds of breaking objects 
are highly characteristic. Beginning with squash, which applies 
best to soft fruits, we find crush, in which the cr represents the some- 
what harsh sound of the initial break, as in crack; and crunch, in 
which we seem to hear the final crushing up of the hard pieces into 
which the first crack reduced the object. In grind we have this final 
breaking up into dust alone represented; while in crumble we have 
the disintegration of a much softer substance under moderate 
pressure. Split represents the sudden, sharp sound of splitting 
wood ; tear, the violent pulling asunder of a woven fabric ; and rip, 
the still harsher sound when a seam is cut or torn apart. In scratch, 
we have the sound first represented, followed by the interjectional 
ach of pain which is the result of the action. In the word saw we 
have an imperfect imitation of the sound produced by sawing, though 
in Sanscrit, and in many of the languages of semi-civilised peoples, 
it is more exactly imitative.’ 

The sounds produced by liquids in motion are often indicated by 
sh, as in wash, splash, and dash; a quantity of liquid falling to the 
ground causes a s/op which represents the sound it makes, as does 
drop when caused by a small globular portion; while quench well 
represents the noise produced by water used in sufficient quantities to 
extinguish a fire. 

Many natural objects appear to have been named from their 
characteristic sound. Brass and glass, from their resonance; tin, 
from its more delicate, tinkling sound; iron, perhaps from its 
peculiar harsh vibration when struck ; /ead and wood, from the dull 
sound, or thud, which they produce. In ice we have probably the 
indications of the sh of “shiver” caused by touching it, and its 
transparency may have led to the use of the somewhat similar 


(1) See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 191, where a rather full account is given 
of imitative words in the languages of all parts of the world. 
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term for glass. In pronouncing the word /ire we seem to imitate 
with the lips and breath the wavy flickering motion of flame, 
and the name for the fir tree, almost identical in many of the 
Scandinavian and Celtic languages, is doubtless in reference to 
the upward-growing, pointed form, like that characteristic of 
fire. Glow seems to represent the steady light of embers as con- 
trasted with the incessant motion of fie, for while the latter word 
requires a double motion of the lips, the former is pronounced wholly 
inside the mouth by means of the tongue and palate, the lips remain- 
ing motionless. In the words step, stamp, and stop, we have a very 
close representation of the sound of the bare foot upon the ground 
in walking, and it seems quite probable that the root sta, from which 
they are said to be derived, had this origin." 

We now pass on from mere sounds to the various kinds of motions 
to be observed in nature ; and we shall find that these also are repre- 
sented by curiously expressive combinations of vocal utterances, often 
requiring imitative motions in the organs of speech. ‘The modes of 
indicating the difference between continuous and abrupt motions 
have already been referred to, but each particular kind of motion 
has also its characteristic combination of letters. The word s/ow, to 
be spoken distinctly and impressively, must be pronounced slowly, 
while quick and swift, on the contrary, must be spoken rapidly. 
Move takes time to pronounce it distinctly, and implies slow and 
smooth motion, as fly implies swifter motion. In craz/, the harsh 
sounds at the beginning and end of the word imply slow and 
difficult motion, and the still harsher sound in drag recalls the 
noise of a heavy object forcibly drawn over an irregular surface. 
In flutter and flicker we have complex motions of the lips, tongue, 
and palate, corresponding to those they indicate ; in hurry and flurry 
we seem to hear the rapid breathing of a tired or excited person ; 
while in wobble and hobl/e, the clumsy movements are reproduced in 
the mouth of the speaker. How perfectly is smoothness of motion 
imitated while we say s/ide or glide; while the slow down and up 
motion of the lips in pronouncing wave is highly suggestive of wave- 
motion. The more rapid wave-movement we term vibration is 
indicated by the dr in vibrate; while in tremble we have a more 
irregular shaking denoted by the ¢r at the beginning, and the b/ at 
the end of the word. When we say ¢wist or screw, there is a ten- 
dency to twist the mouth; while shiver represents a trembling 
motion accompanied by the sh of cold. In stream and flow the liquid 
consonants well represent the smoothness and continuity of liquid 
motion; and in glow we have, as already stated, a corresponding 
word to imply the smooth and steady light of incandescent matter, 
so different from the unsteady flicker which is characteristic of flame. 


(1) A considerable number of these directly imitative words are given in Archdeacon 
Farrar’s Essay on the Origin of Language, chap. iv. 
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A similar use of liquid sounds in /ush and flush serves to indicate a 
gradual and steady increase of colour. 

We have now to take another step—and a most important one— 
in the development of language, and to show how the various 
qualities or properties of inanimate objects, and even the powers and 
faculties of men and animals, are clearly indicated by characteristic 
combinations of vocal sounds, affording us many striking examples 
of the expressiveness of speech. 

Just as certain motions were seen to be distinguished by the use of 
harsh or liquid sounds, so are the qualities of objects on which these 
varied kinds of motion often depend equally well characterised. 
Compare, for example, the words smooth, even, polished, with rough, 
rugged, gritty, and we at once see that these are not merely conven- 
tional terms, but that they are as truly and naturally expressive as 
are the most direct imitations of human or animal cries. Corre- 
sponding to these, we have the names of many smooth substances— 
as oil, soap, slime, varnish, characterized by smooth or liquid sounds ; 
and, on the other hand, such objects as rock, gravel, grit, grouts, 
ground, all containing the harsh sounds implying roughness. When 
we pronounce the words sticky, or clammy, we seem to feel the tongue 
and palate stick together, and have to pull them apart; and the 
same peculiarity applies to the words cling and glue. 

There are in all languages words allied to fou/, putrid, pus, &., 
which are usually traced to the interjectional expressions of disgust, 
puh! fie! Similar expressions are shown by Mr. Tylor to be used 
among the most widely separated races in all parts of the world, and 
the reason of this identity is to be found in the natural and almost 
involuntary action of blowing away, through both mouth and nos- 
trils, the emanations from putrid matter—as when we draw back 
the head and say “ puh!”—an action more or less common to all 
mankind. 

The words hard and soft are also expressive, though it is more diffi- 
cult to define why. The former word, however, is pronounced with 
a strong aspirate, and the terminal rd requires more effort to pro- 
nounce than the gentle sibilant and terminal /¢ of soft. But when 
we consider the various terms designating contrasts of size, we have 
no such difficulty. The words great, grand, huge, vast, immense, mon- 
strous, gigantic, are all pronounced with well-opened mouth and with 
some sense of effort, and the more stress we lay upon the word, the 
more distinctly we show our meaning by the wide opening of the 
mouth, In the correlative words small, little, wee, tiny, pigmy, on 
the contrary, we use no effort, and hardly need to open the mouth 
at all, the pronunciation being effected almost wholly by the tongue 
and teeth. Even when new words are invented they follow the same 
rule, as in Swift’s “‘ Brobdingnag” and “ Lilliput” ; while the lan- 
guages of uncivilised peoples are usually, as regards these words, 
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equally characteristic. Though usually limiting my illustrations to 
our own language, I will here give the words for great and small in 
several of the languages of the Malay Archipelago; thus—dusar, 
bagut, baké, lamu, ilahé, maina, all with broad open-mouthed vowel- 
sounds, mean great or large; while Aichil, chili, kidi, koi, roit, kemi, 
anan, fek, didiki, all meaning small in the same languages, are in every 
case pronounced inside the mouth, and with but slightly parted lips. 

Even more expressive are the words by which we indicate power 
or effort, such as might, strive, strenuous, struggle, laborious, strong, 
strength—this last being one of the most remarkably expressive in 
the language, consisting, as it does, of no less then seven consonants 
and only one vowel, all the consonants being fully and distinctly 
sounded. To pronounce this word distinctly and emphatically 
requires a considerable effort, and we thus seem to be exerting the 
very quality it is used to express. How different are the words of 
opposite meaning, such as weak, weary, languish, faint, which can all 
be spoken with the minimum of effort, and with a hardly perceptible 
motion of the lips; and the same contrast is found in the common 
adjectives, difficult and easy. 

How much the natural expressiveness of words adds to the beauty 
of descriptive poetry may be seen everywhere. In Pope’s well- 
known lines— 


«* When Ajax strives some rock’s huge weight to throw, 
The line too labours and the words move slow,”’ 


the very nature of the words which are of necessity employed, pro- 
duces that effect of appropriateness which we are apt to think is due 
wholly to the skill of the poet. In another couplet from the same 
poem— 


«* A needless alexandrine ends the song, 
And like a wounded snake drags its slow length along,” 


the natural expressiveness of the words, drags, slow, and length, is 
what conveys such a sense of appropriatenes to the simile. Tennyson 
also is full of such naturally descriptive passages. The lines— 


‘¢ The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef,” 


owe much of their force and beauty to the natural expressiveness 
of our common words; and the same is the case in the still more 
beautiful lines— 

‘* Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


A few examples of words that are especially expressive may now 
be given, in order to illustrate some of the varied ways in which the 
principle has acted, and how largely it has influenced the formation 
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of language. The word growth is expressive of the gradual exten- 
sion of a young plant owing to the circumstance that we begin its 
pronunciation far back in the mouth, and that it seems to move out- 
wards till the tongue touches the teeth or even the protruded lips, 
If we watch carefully we shall see how curiously, when we say 
“ orowth,” we imitate with our vocal organs the very process which 
the word implies. From this foundation the name of the colour 
green has been derived, as that of growing things, and probably also 
grass, graze, and even ground. This last word is usually supposed 
to be allied to grind, as implying that the ground is dust, earth, or 
rock ground up. But this is surely a very unlikely idea to have 
occurred to primitive man, since the natural ground is usually firm 
and covered with some kind of vegetation or ‘‘ growth,” whence its 
name would be naturally derived. 

When pronouncing the word such, we are evidently imitating both 
the sound and the action of sucking, by drawing back the tongue 
during an inspiration ; and in faste we are equally imitating the act 
of tasting, by moving the tongue twice within the mouth into con- 
tact with the palate, as we do when using it to move about and taste 
a savory morsel. So, in the word sweet, we seem to draw in and 
taste an agreeable substance; while in sow we open the mouth and 
the tongue remains free from either teeth or palate, as if we desired to 
get rid of a too biting flavour. Now swect, with various modifications 
of form and meaning, occurs in all the Teutonic and Latin languages, 
but its whole significance as a naturally expressive word is lost when 
we are referred for its origin to the Aryan root szad, to please." In 
Sanscrit, srad is to taste, and svddu sweet; and the more probable 
inference would be that the abstract root s:rad, to please, was derived 
from the more primitive and naturally formed terms for ¢aste and 
sweetness. 

Even moral qualities may be indicated by words which are natur- 
ally expressive, as in right and wrong. The former is, in most lan- 
guages, connected with’ straight and stretch, the latter word being 
imitative of the sound produced when stretching a cord, the only 
straight line accessible to primitive man; while wrong is undoubt- 
edly the same word essentially as wrung, from wring, wry, wrench, 
wrest, and other words meaning (visted, in pronouncing which and 
giving its full sound to the initial «, we seem naturally to give a 
twist to the mouth. When we speak of “ rectitude,” of an “upright” 
man, of “ crooked” dealings, of a “ perverted’’ disposition, we show 
how easy it is to describe moral characteristics by means of words 
applicable to mechanical or physical qualities only.’ 

(1) Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, under ‘“‘ Sweet.”’ 
(2) As examples of this transference of meaning from the physical to the mental or 
moral, Archdeacon Farrar gives, ‘‘imagination,’’ the summoning up of an image before 
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I have now briefly sketched and illustrated the varied ways in 
which many of the most familiar words of our language are truly 
expressive of the meaning attached to them, and have shown how 
far these carry us beyond the range of interjectional and imitative 
speech, as usually understood. Besides the more or less direct imi- 
tation of the varied sounds of nature, animate and inanimate, we 
have form, indicated by the shape of the mouth; direction, by the 
motion of the lips; such ideas as those of coming and going, of in- 
ward and outward, of self and others, of up and down, expressed by 
various breathings or by lip and tongue-motions ; we find the distinct 
classes of abrupt or continuous sownds, as well as the corresponding 
contrasted motions, clearly indicated by the use of expressive terminal 
letters ; motion of almost every kind, whether human, animal, or 
inorganic, we find to be naturally expressed by corresponding mo- 
tions of the organs of speech; the physical qguadities of various kinds 
of matter are similarly indicated; while even some of the mental 
and moral qualities of man, as well as many of his actions and sensa- 
tions, are more or less clearly expressed by means of the various 
forms of speech-gesture. 

If we consider the enormous changes every language has under- 
gone; that words have often taken on new meanings, or have been 
displaced by foreign words quite distinct in derivation and original 
signification ; that inflections have been altered or altogether dropped; 
and that, in various other ways, words have been undergoing a con- 
tinual process of growth and modification, the wonder is that so much 
of the natural foundations of our language can still be detected. 
Philologists give us innumerable examples of how words come to be 
used in ways quite remote from their original meanings, and how 
several quite distinct words grow out of a common root—as when 
cannon, a great gun, and canon, meaning either a dignitary of the 
church or a body of ecclesiastical or other laws, are alike derived 
from canna, a cane or reed, used either as a tube or as a ruler, while 
from canistrum, a reed basket, we get canister, now used chiefly for 
metal cases of a particular form. 


’ 


the inward eye; ‘comprehension,’ a grasping; ‘disgust,’’ an unpleasant taste ; 
“‘insinuation,”’ getting into the bosom of a thing or person; “ austerity,’’ dryness ; 
“humility,’’ related to the ground ; “ virtue,’’ that which becomes aman; ‘ courtesy,’’ 
from a court or palace: ‘aversion’’ and “ inclination,’ a turning away from, and a 
bending towards anything; ‘“error,’’ a wandering; ‘‘envy,’’ ‘invidious,’”’ a looking 
at, with bad intent; ‘‘influence,’’ a flowing in; “emotion,” a motion from within, or 
of the soul. (See Origin of Language, p. 122.) To which we may add, “ evident,”’ to 
be seen clearly; and from the same Latin words—videre, to see, and visus, sight—a 
whole series of English words are derived, among which are ‘“ advice,”’ according to a 
person’s judgment or seeing; ‘‘provide’’ and ‘prudent,’ to act with foresight ; 
“visit,’’ to go to see a person; “ visage,’’ the face or seeing part; ‘‘ view,’’ that which 
is seen; and many others. Hence it is easy to perceive that, once given terms for the 
physical characteristics and qualities of objects, and the whole range of language which 
refers to mental and moral qualities can be easily developed. 
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The late Mr. Hyde Clarke has shown how very widely the primitive 
terms for mouth, tooth, tongue, &c., are applied to other things of like 
form or motions, or having a supposed or real analogy to them; 
thus, languages can be found in which the words for head, face, eye, 
ear, sun, moon, egg, ring, blood, and mother, are derived from 
mouth, for reasons which we can, in most cases, perceive or guess at. 
It follows that, whenever people use any form of written symbol for 
words or things, the growth of language goes on more rapidly, 
because symbols which were at first actual representations of the 
object for convenience become conventionalised, and then other 
objects, which resemble the modified symbol are given either the 
same or an allied name. With us, door is named after the opening 
used for entering a house, and is allied to through; but, according 
to Mr. Hyde Clarke, in some languages the door-way or opening is 
derived from mouth—as we ourselves say the mouth of a pit or 
cavern—while the door itself is formed from a word meaning footh.' 
The words Ai// and mountain have no light thrown upon their real 
origin by a reference of the former to the Latin co//is, and the latter 
to mons and montanus ; but, on the principles here set forth, both of 
them, as well as the German ley, owe their characteristic form of 
open-mouthed aspirated words to the natural panting ejaculations 
of those who ascend them. Yet in many languages they have been 
named from their form-resemblances, as in the well-known terms 
dent, sierra, peak, pap, ben, Ke. 

Some of the correspondences which have been here pointed out 
between words and their meanings, will doubtless be held by many 
to be mere fantastic imaginings. But if we try to picture to our- 
selves the condition of mankind when first acquiring and developing 
spoken language, and struggling in every possible way to produce 
articulate sounds which should carry in themselves, both to the 
speaker and the hearer, some expression of the things, motions, or 
actions represented, it will seem quite natural that they should utilise 
everything connected with the act of speaking which could in any way 
further that object. We are apt to forget that, though speech is now 
acquired by children solely by imitation, and must be to them almost 
wholly conventional, this was not its original character. Speech was 
formed and evolved, not by children, but by men and women who 
felt the need of a mode of communication other than by gesture only. 
Gesture-language and word-language doubtless arose together, and 
for a long time were used in conjunction and supplemented each 
other. It is admitted that gesture-language is never purely conven- 
tional, but is based either on direct imitation or on some kind of 
analogy or suggestion ; and it is therefore almost certain that word- 
language, arising at the same time, would be developed in the same 





(1) See letter in Vutwre, vol. xxvi., p. 419, and vol. xxiv., p. 380. 
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way, and would never originate in purely conventional terms. Gesture 
would at first be exclusively used to describe motion, action, and 
passion ; speech to represent the infinite variety of sounds in nature, 
and, with some modification, the creatures or objects that produced 
the sounds. But there are many disadvantages in the use of gesture 
as compared with speech. It requires always a considerable muscular 
effort; the hands and limbs must be free; an erect, or partially 
erect, posture is needed; there must be sufficient light; and, lastly, 
the communicators must be in such a position as to see each other. 
As articulate speech is free from all these disadvantages, there would 
be a constant endeavour to render it capable of replacing gesture ; 
and the most obvious way of doing this would be to transfer gesture 
from the limbs to. the mouth itself, and to utilise so much of the 
corresponding motions as were possible to the lips, tongue, and 
breath. These mouth-gestures, as we have seen, necessarily lead to 
distinct classes of sounds; and thus there arose from the very begin- 
nings of articulate speech, the use of characteristic sounds to express 
certain groups of motions, actions, and sensations which we are still 
able to detect even in our highly-developed language, and the more 
important of which I have here attempted to define and illustrate. 

It may be well to give an example of how definite words may have 
arisen by such a process. Each of the words—air, wind, breeze, 
blow, blast, breathe—has to us a definite meaning, and a form which 
seems often to have nothing in common with the rest. Yet they possess 
the common character that the essential part of each is a breathing, 
more or less pronounced and modulated ; and at first they were pro- 
bably all alike expressed by a strong and audible breathing or 
blowing. For convenience and to save exertion, this would soon be 
modified into an articulate sound or word which would enable the 
act of blowing to be easily recognised. Then, as time went on and 
the need arose, some one or other of the different ideas comprised in 
the word would be separated, and this would be most effectually 
done by the use of different consonants with the same fundamental 
form of breathing or blowing, and the distinction caused by the r 
and / in these two words well illustrates the principle. Thus, every 
such class of expressive words would have a natural basis, while the 
detailed modifications to differentiate the various ideas included in it 
might be to a considerable extent conventional. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit the facts and arguments here 
set forth as a contribution to the fascinating subject of the origin of 
language. Of their novelty and value I must leave Anthropologists 
and Philologists to judge.’ 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


(1) The fundamental idea of mouth-gesture was stated by the present writer in a 
review of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s ‘‘ Anthropology,” in Nature, vol. xxiv. p. 242 (1881). 


































THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


Tue recent debates in the House of Commons on the annexation of 
Chitral have once more brought into prominence that question which 
can never be approached with dignity nor ignored with safety—our 
Indian frontier relations with Russia; a question which it is no 
exaggeration to say practically dominates the entire foreign policy 
of the British Empire, for the future of our country as a great Power 
must, within measurable time, depend on how it is answered. It is 
idle to blink the fact, that the steady, unwavering advance of Russia 
across the whole length of Asia threatens, if it does not imperil, our 
rule in India, and that almost any day, or even hour, it may become 
incumbent on either nation to take sides in some trivial inter-tribal 
squabble between those savage hordes who now look to us for protec- 
tion. Right or wrong, Russia or England must uphold these doubtful 
allies if their prestige is to be maintained, and therefore it seems but 
the most elementary promptings of common sense that we should 
stand in the very best possible relationship with Russia on all other 
questions. But unfortunately the steady policy of England, cemented 
by blood and treasure and consecrated by long observance, brings us 
into conflict with Russian aspirations in another quarter of the globe, 
namely, her advance westward in Europe. Time, however, has brought 
about a revolution in the actual position of England and Russia as 
regards Turkey ; and the question which England must face simply 
amounts to this. Are peace and security in India; a balanced 
exchequer ; a contented population of 250,000,000 British subjects— 
relieved of burdensome taxation—too dearly paid for by allowing 
our only threatening neighbour to work his own will in another 
sphere of action ? 

But the question goes much farther than this: The standing 
menace to the peace of the world is the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
It is in England’s power to shatter this for ever. 

Now it cannot be argued seriously that enlightened Europe will 
long tolerate the corrupt and abominable Ottoman rule amongst the 
polity of civilised nations, a rule founded on fanaticism and hostility 
to all modern ideas, supported by unblushing fraud and guided by 
an obscure palace clique. Poor wretched old Bomba was as God’s 
Angel of Light in comparison with these, when the righteous wrath 
of Europe hurled him into oblivion, and a time must come when a 
similar fate overtakes the Sultan and all his gang. And who to put 
in his place? Will England be better off for an overgrown Balkan 
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State, or with France, Italy, or Austria there? Unquestionably no. 
The only possible residuary legatee of the Sultan is the Czar. 

Now England must either oppose Russia's advance on Constanti- 
nople or ignore it. If we oppose it we cement the Franco-Russian 
alliance for a time, and in the meanwhile have to fight for our life 
against that alliance. 

If we leave Russia to do as she likes the main difficulty of her 
western expansion is removed, and she would be safe in taking a step 
which neither the Triple Alliance nor France would dare to impede 
in the existing state of affairs between them. 

There should be no illusion as to the power or ultimate destiny of 
Russia. The only things which inevitably repeat themselves in 
history are race movements, sometimes slowly, sometimes by giant 
strides. The internal condition of Russia presents a problem which 
must be solved, for millions of her people are annually at starvation 
point. It is quite immaterial that the destruction of the forests by 
the newly-emancipated, eternally drunken moujik has brought this 
about, or that the country is honeycombed with secret societies. An 
outlet is the resultant necessity, an expansion somewhere, and all 
such forces follow the line of least resistance. If England keeps the 
crooked, incorrigible Turk for ever sitting on the safety valve, she 
must expect a blow-up somewhere else. Is it worth it? Most cer- 
tainly not; and especially to England, a country with infinitely less 
concern in the matter than any other European Power, as a little 
reflection will show. 

Now some two years ago I had the privilege of drawing attention, 
in the pages of this Review, to the strategic value of the Mediter- 
ranean to England, which I hold to be the crux of our foreign policy. 
Since then many far more able writers than myself have upheld 
the views therein expressed, and the whole question has come within 
the range of practical politics, whilst it certainly will be admitted, 
even by those who hold that kings and statesmen alone make foreign 
politics, that hardly anything could be submitted to the general 
intelligence of the nation more vitally affecting its welfare. For the 
very existence of our Empire will be at stake in the long-predicted 
great war, just as much as that of Germany or France, Italy or 
Austria. I am perfectly aware that foreign politics, above all other 
questions, cannot (and for excellent reasons, too long to enter into 
here) be dealt with intelligently in a popular assembly, but at the 
same time I think it is an insult to the common understanding of 
an electorate if questions of such tremendous import are not sub- 
mitted to it in broad lines, and, what is more, it is also distinctly 
dangerous, for the reason that when a great crisis comes the imma- 
ture judgment of the people often rises in a wave which sweeps 
everything before it, and as often as not in exact opposition to 
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their true advantage. II]l-directed Jingoism has done much greater 
harm than good, and will again. 

The question of our relations with Russia is paramount, and I 
believe that at this moment the country generally is as profoundly 
ignorant on it as it was immediately preceding the Crimean war, 
and as it is not to be expected that the nation at large can form a 
highly-reasoned opinion on this point it becomes all the more incum- 
bent on those to whom opportunity has been afforded of forming 
their judgment by actual observation, to give expression to their 
views. For even the illiterate voter in Ireland can understand the 
logic of starvation. 

For some occult reason, to entertain heterodox opinions on certain 
questions has always laid the holder under the ban of what is pleased 
to call itself ‘intelligent public opinion.’ I remember after return- 
ing from serving as special correspondent of Zhe Times during the 
war between Russia and Turkey that I nearly came to loggerheads 
with my excellent and now departed friend, Mr. MacDonald, solely 
because, fresh from those scenes, I held the opinion that it did not 
matter a rush to England whether the treaty of San Stephano had 
been carried out or not. I remember the pious horror of that wise, 
and in iis day most able, exponent of the Eastern Question, at what 
he considered little less than blasphemy, when I detailed my view that 
I thought the wisest thing for England would be to let Russia kick the 
Sultan across the Bosphorus. But Mr. MacDonald was of the old 
Crimea school, and still believed that Russia in Constantinople spelt 
ruin for England. I thought, and think still, that it was a magni- 
ficent opportunity lost of getting rid of the most troublesome and 
corrupt Government the world has ever seen. 

And in spite of my heretical ideas, my old friend asked me to write 
a leader for The Times on the subject, which consequently I did and 
took to him to read. I give an extract from it which will explain 
why, at that time, it was not permitted—in fact, Mr. MacDonald 
wrote to me and said, “‘ You will set Europe in a blaze.” 

‘* Within ten or fifteen years the intolerable misgovernment of the Turk 
will have alienated his best friends, whilst Armenia and Macedonia will 
have become the centre of an agitation which will involve Europe in war. 
That Russia will intrigue in Armenia indirectly through the Armenian 
priests, and that people of the same kidney will be also playing Russia’s game 
in the Balkan Peninsula, . ... is equally patent. It will be fatal to 
English interests in the East if it continues on the antiquated lines—that the 
East means Constantinople—if Russia and France join hands in an Armenian 
question. England would for a time be compelled to join these two Powers. 

A crux would be brought about. With one hand we should appear 
to caress whilst with the other we might be called on to strike the Turk. 
The only remedy for this dangerous state of affairs appears to be to dismiss 
His Ottoman Majesty once and for all to Bagdad, and to leave France and 
Russia to settle between them who is to occupy Constantinople. It is no 
concern of ours who is there.” 
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Now I do not lay claim to seeing farther through a brick wall 
than any one else, but I contend that I then saw through a 
wall which has been growing more transparent ever since, and 
I would like briefly to say w hat I see on the other side of it to-day. 
Primarily I see England doing the dirty work of every Euro- 
pean Power in the eR whilst she of all others i is least 
interested in the doing of it. Ido not contend that these interests 
never existed; indeed, until Russia advanced on Merv they did, 
to a modified extent. But the entire condition of Europe has altered 
since those days as regards England, though not in the same degree 
as regards other Powers. To begin with, I have never yet come 
across a Statesman in any foreign land who thought or believed that 
England could rely on the friendship of any European Power in 
time of need, for the reason that, if a European war should break 
out between Continental nations, England would endeavour to 
remain neutral, and would most positively not meddle in it unless 
forced so todo. So in return if England came to a deadlock with, 
for instance, France, not a single ship of the other navies of the 
world would unmoor, not a battalion of the millions of soldiers from 
one pole to the other would march on our behalf; no, not even in 
our colonies, for ‘ey would be fully occupied in defending themselves. 

Therefore, with this conviction that England will fight her next 
great war alone, let us consider for a moment the forces that 
will, in all likelihood, be arrayed against her, and from whence the 
cloud will arise. Unquestionably the most pregnant source of danger 
for England is a Franco-Russian interference with us in Egypt. The 
internal condition of Egypt, as apart from the importance she bears 
with reference to Europe generally, is to my mind anything but 
quieting. We are carefully drilling an admirable army of fanatical 
Mahommedans, who, whatever else we may be pleased to think, are 
just as ready to follow a new Arabi as was the rotten old army of 
those days. At their head is the Khedive, the most obstinate and 
conceited young man of the day, constantly fretting over the 
humiliating position of alien tutelage. That, instigated by the 
French, the Khedive is continually undermining our authority in 
Egypt will not be disputed, except officially, whilst the fact that he 
has already endeavoured to alienate the Army, and is still tampering 
with it by all manner of Oriental methods, is common knowledge in 
Cairo. It is a very dangerous thing to equip end train an army, 
with all its organization complete, and leave a person of the 
Khedive’s open and pronounced hostility slowly and quietly to work 
his will on it. If England had to fight for Egypt in Egypt to- 
morrow, not one single soldier of the Egyptian Army would espouse 
the English cause. I mean no reflection of any kind on the English 
officers of the Egyptian Army, when I say that I believe they 
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could not control a national impulse. It is not in the nature of 
things fora Mahommedan to love a Giaour, and it is perfectly certain 
that the poison of the French-paid Press is running as freely into 
the veins of the soldiers as into those of the civilians. The hold we 
have in Egypt must be measured by the force we can dispose of, 
first, to repel a French invasion; secondly, to crush the Army of 
Egypt; and thirdly, to keep back the Dervishes from overrunning 
the upper Nile country. 

Of course, I shall be asked, But what about our Fleet? I would 
answer that we may find our fleet will be fully occupied in many 
other places, as I hope to show further on. But I would ask a 
question in my turn, of the military experts. Has England 
50,000 men to spare for Egypt, plus the required garrisons 
for Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, the 
West Indies, Canada, and our Empire in India, including Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and wherever our flag flies? I believe myself 
that the utmost we could do would be to provide two Army Corps 
for the defence of our own shores, and that would be miserably 
inadequate, And here it is necessary to emphasise the incontro- 
vertible fact that our military unpreparedness is the chief cause of 
our weakness abroad. The naval force we are compelled to keep in 
home waters and in the Mediterranean is the price we pay for keeping 
only an army of samples, for we have no second line of defence 
worthy of the name. Continental. nations have a “ geographical 
expression”’ for a frontier, a few sticks stuck here and there, but 
their manhood is enrolled in their own defence, whereas England, 
with a ditch twenty-five miles wide, is literally more easily invaded 
than Belgium or Switzerland, and ow manhood recognises no 
responsibility. 

Therefore the conviction cannot be evaded that amongst the chief 
reasons why our present foreign policy is dangerous is that we have 
no army to defend our shores and carry out our foreign obligations. 
I believe we are courting a great national disaster by not forcing 
this question—a disaster in the form of loss of maritime prestige— 
for England would certainly not be able to send out a fleet from our 
home ports sufficient to strike a great blow, leaving our homes unpro- 
tected. It is idle bunkum to talk of our Mediterranean Fleet 
being able to cope single-handed with a combination of France 
and Russia against us, when there is nothing in the world to 
prevent the entire French navy, Atlantic and Mediterranean, from 
being united. If matters become threatening over the Egyp- 
tian question, France will at once strengthen the Mediterranean 
Fleet, as she can safely leave Cherbourg and Brest to look after 
themselves ; invasion of France by England being of course the 
dream only of a madman. Then with Russia’s aid a great naval 
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campaign will begin, and he is a bold man who would assert that 
our Mediterranean Fleet could face the odds. 

But to return to Egypt. As I have repeated ad nauseam in other 
places, no sane man believes the Suez Canal could be utilised by us 
in war, and that if we are to keep such attenuated garrisons in 
India that the lives of thousands of our countrymen in that vast 
Empire who look to us for protection are to depend on whether 
we can get troops to them in six or seven days more or less 
(that is whether we can succour them rid the Cape or through the 
Canal), then I think the sooner the white man clears out of India 
altogether the better. The last great mutiny burst on us suddenly 
enough ; but it was slowness itself in comparison with what the next 
will be, a mutiny’ which has been carefully preparing for the last 
twenty years. As to the use of the Suez Canal on such an 
occasion let us not deceive ourselves nor think that because we 
have many millions invested in the Company, and some able men 
on the Board of Directors, we can control the movements of a single 
mud-barge. Nor must we indulge in the foolish fancy that we can 
have every ship, boat, barge, dingy, or raft that floats on it guarded 
by British soldiers. Let us rather admit that we shall be entirely 
at the mercy of hundreds of employés of nationalities who either 
fear or despise us, who, secing our authority openly assailed in the 
foreign press of the country have naturally come to think that we 
could easily be kicked out of Egypt by France and Russia. 

I think, though it is not wished to exacerbate feeling, that it will 
hardly be denied that the policy of France in Egypt is almost openly 
hostile to us. For what was perhaps of less importance ten years 
ago is now a danger which grows daily. Ten years ago Alsace- 
Lorraine was the dominant idea in France. I believe that in the 
minds of most Frenchmen of to-day there is infinitely more soreness 
over Egypt—a feeling purposely fostered in high places because of 
the still lurking terror of Germany. : 

For France is unquestionably the great disturbing element in 
Europe at the present moment, and the spectacle she presents is 
little pleasing to us. Parallel with and in exact ratio to the 
recrudescence of her naval and military power is the restless 
vanity of her people; whilst, at the same time (from causes not 
far to seek), the actual stability of her institutions is weaker 
now than it was twenty years ago. Public faith in her rulers 
has suffered a terrible shock, whilst her Parliament positively 
only works for mischief, making and unmaking Cabinets in the most 
grotesque and wayward fashion. These and other causes have 
brought modern France to a condition in which she is a standing 
menace to the peace of the world. The seeds which bring about 

(1) This was the late Sir George Chesney’s written and deliborate opinion. 
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the decay of nations were never sown more broadcast even in the 
Roman Empire. Like Rome, she reaches out her hands to clutch 
at colonies she cannot colonise, which in the event of trouble 
at home she must desert. As in Rome, power falls into one 
weak hand after another, and it is remarkable that for upwards 
of a century the country has not produced one really great man. 
For Napoleon had not a single drop of French blood in his veins. 
With all her external appearance of security, France is ready to 
fall into the clutch of any bold man who would wave a flag out of a 
window. Nor does it require a great man to do this, for we have 
seen quite recently how very nearly power was seized by the puppet 
of a coterie of women. After that experience no one would be sur- 
prised if some obscure general or intriguing attorney should suddenly 
declare himself the Man of the Hour, and, practically, no one would 
care two straws what became of the other men of the hour or two 
previous. A few empty phrases, half a dozen men shot in the street, 
and the army and navy would be at the mercy of the new Saviour of 
Society. It is too trite and threadbare a theme to descant on, that a 
nation in this condition naturally looks abroad for an outlet for its 
passions. And with what nation, save England, could France pick 
@ quarrel in which she would have Russia as an ally? Emphatically, 
None. 

Now the soil of France, as far we are concerned, is, I believe, 
invulnerable; whilst her colonies are worth nothing to her— 
at best they are but what the Scotch call “a free coup,” a place to 
shoot rubbish—the importunate friends of Deputies, provided for 
at Government expense. Even Algiers is only a source of weak- 
ness, whilst Tunis, the Cambodja, Cochin-China, New Caledonia, 
and all her outlying possessions, including Madagascar (soon to be 
another “colony ”’), would have to be abandoned in a war with England. 
For I do not believe for a moment that we are not quite capable to 
crush France at sea and abroad single-handed, if France had no 
allies. But France undoubtedly would have allies; whereas we, 
for equal certainty, would have none. England’s position is that 
we must face a war in which the Triple Alliance will stand aloof, 
but in which, almost for certain, Russia, France, Spain, and proba- 
bly Turkey would be arrayed against us. 

Again, without wishing to raise international questions it seems 
idle to ignore the persistent opposition we receive from France 
in all other parts of the globe, on the Niger, on the Mekong, in 
Newfoundland. It is honestly impossible to call France a friendly 
Power, whilst French literature, whether of the press or romance, 
teems with ill-disguised hatred of everything English. I believe 
a war with England would raise the utmost enthusiasm in France, 
if Frenchmen felt sure they would have Russia to back them. And I 
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equally believe that this “light heart” would be buried under the 
deepest gloom if these same Frenchmen thought they were going 
single-handed into the contest. 

Any one who carefully feels the public pulse of Europe must be 
struck by the extraordinary ebb and flow there is in the expression 
of feeling of the French as to England, according as France 
imagines herself basking in the full blaze of Russian friendship, 
or sees that friendship setting below her western horizon 
towards England. As for England the friendship of Russia is, as 
we now stand, a slender reed to lean on. I have it on the highest 
authority that the present Czar of Russia is a man of no fixity of 
purpose, quite unable to seize on a great political idea, and always 
swayed by the last speaker. I am told that he is even unable to 
grasp the contents of a long State paper, and that he either wearies 
of the effort, or is too indolent to try and master it for himself. In 
this he is following the practice of his father, who, being really 
too thick-headed to understand things, invariably left it to his old 
tutor to make him a précis of the document with marginal notes of 
the leading points. This mode of dealing with Imperial affairs is 
leaving untold opportunities in the hands of persons whose interests 
are frequently opposed to those of their nominal ruler, and com- 
pletely at variance with the professions made personally by him, It 
is this which makes the power of an autocrat perilous beyond words, 
when the power he is supposed to wield is really in the hands of 
others. Therefore the friendship of the Czar for the Prince of Wales 
and his closely interwoven matrimonial alliances with our Royal 
House count literally for nothing, and are a mere feather-weight in 
comparison with a glimpse of the assassin’s dagger, produced at the 
psychological moment by those who disapprove of an English 
rapprochement. 

Now, my contention is, that it is entirely in the power of England 
to keep this unstable factor steady to our own interests. If we 
admit, as we must reluctantly do, that France is, and always will be, 
hostile to us, Russia becomes our one and only natural ally. France 
cannot be England’s and Russia’s ally at the same time, but Eng- 
land can bind Russia and France cannot. 

It is generally admitted that French and English interests all 
over the world are more or less irreconcilable. I have drawn, I 
trust, not too strong a picture of the condition of France internally, 
teeming with danger to the world’s peace. I have said what I 
believe most Englishmen feel, and what I can certainly answer for, 
as the belief in my own profession (not based on bunkum nor 
national vanity, but on a solid comparison of the power of the two 
countries), that single-handed we could crush the French Navy. If 
England felt sure of Russian neutrality, we should be in a position 
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of comparative certainty, but, as a matter of fact, it is almost offi- 
cially certain that there exists a definite offensive and defensive 
treaty between France and Russia. We have been childishly 
thankful for small mercies in the matter of the Pamirs, but we 
blindly close our eyes to Russia’s “ Far East ”’ policy. 

Now I will give, in support of my argument, the views of an 
Editor of one of the most influential newspapers in Russia. I 
cannot give his name for the roads to Siberia are still open, and the 
dungeons under Fort St. Paul have always accommodation. Suffice 
it to say, he is second to no man in Europe in knowledge of foreign 
politics, and that he is intimately acquainted with the inner work- 
ings of things in his own country. As near as I can I will quote his 
words, which I noted at the time, during a recent steamer voyage 
together from Athens to Smyrna. 


“The policy of Russia in reality never varies. —Constantinople is her real 
objective. An expansion westwards is what she must and always will 
aim at. Jt is entirely beyond the scope of Russian designs to conquer India We 
know that it would tax our utmost strength to attempt it. The transport of a 
great army over those long and miserably constructed lines of rail would be 
impossible, and the confines of Afghanistan would not afford means of feeding 
an army of the vast size necessary for the enterprise. But Russia does and 
will continue to make your rule in India difficult, and in the event of England’s 
hands being full with a European war, it is hardly necessary to say that if 
Russia managed to stir up a mutiny in India it would immensely increase the 
burden thrust on you. That certain of your great feudatories are anything 
but loyal is well known in Russia, and that Russian gold finds its way over 
the Himalayas is quite true, though the statement has been frequently denied 
in official correspondence between your India Office and the Russian Govern- 
ment. Your hold on India is not so secure as many think. You do not under- 
stand ruling Orientals—you how-tow too much—you allow your distorted 
views of liberty to undermine all authority. An Oriental despises a weak 
master, and you are weak. You think it is noble and philanthropic ; and you 
place civil power in the hands of the weakest and most cowardly — your Bengali 
babu —and you put arms into the hands and infuse a warlike spirit into the 
most courageous and the fiercest of your tribes. This may be all very right, 
but it is not common sense—not the lessons that the history of every Oriental 
nation teaches. You are sowing windy Radicalism, and you will reap the 
whirlwind. 

** Now Russia has two chances of obtaining Constantinople. The first is if 
France and the Triple Alliance fall out ; the second is if british India mutinies 
again and France seizes the opportunity to go to war to turn you out of Egypt. 
Russia would certainly not interfere on your behalf to secure your troops a 
free passage through the Suez Canal; nay, more, Russia would probably pro- 
duce a private treaty made behind your backs in India with some of your feuda- 
tories, which, though worthless as between recognised powers, would give Russia 
some kind of moral right to declare her sympathies with the prince or princes 
you were trying to crush. Anyhow, take it in any way you like, France 
and Russia never intend to allow England to make use of the Suez Canal in an 
emergency. Now, from my point of view, the one country not affected by Russia 
being at Constantinople would be England. England has positively no interest 


(1) This I have always heard from well-informed Russians. 
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in the matter. But with Austria, Italy, and France it is of the highest 
importance, and would place every one of these Powers in a different position. 
Russia in intervening in Armenia gains influence and probably territory; 
France in aiding us consolidates an alliance; England gains nothing, not 
even prestige, and still further alienates the Turk, the only friend she 
had. Lut the dissolution of the Turkish empire goes on all the same, 
and who do you think is the residuary legatee’ Certainly not France, as 
long as there is a Russian soldier above ground. No country recognises 
this better than France, still, as long as England keeps Russia from Constan- 
tinople the evil duy for France is postponed. France has to make the best of 
existing affairs, and it will be recognised before long that she is looking 
to some compensation in the balance of power in the Mediterranean by 
seating herself on the banks of the Nile after she and we together have 
driven you from it. Now if England understood her own interests, and 
could gauge her own strength, she would recognise that she cannot indefinitely 
keep Russia out of Constantinople. But better still would it be for England to 
call the Powers together and once and for ever neutralise Ngypt. This might 
easily be done on the ‘‘ compensating” principle. Give I*rance Syria, give 
Sulonica to Austria, Constantinople to Russia, Tripoli to Italy, and the peace 
of the world might be secured for another hundred years. Lut quite apart from 
this seemingly chimerical solution of affairs is a simpler method as regards 
England. Let England withdraw from the Mediterranean. The day she does 
sounds the death knell of the Franco-Russian alliance, which I believe to be 
a greater peril to England than any she has ever experienced in all her past 
history.” 

These are the ideas of one of the first political thinkers of our day, 
and I confess I think they carry very great weight. The underlying 
truth of it all is that /yance has more to fear of a Russian Constanti- 
nople than has England. France would then most effectually be 
between the devil and the deep sea, a position which would be very 
desirable for her as regards the rest of the werld, The undisputed 
command of the ocean would be in England’s hands; and our Indian 
frontier would be secure. Of course, I am quite aware that to clear 
out of the Mediterranean is considered a policy of scuttle, but I do 
not see it in that light myself. There is no reason why other nations 
should elect where we are to fight. Relieved of this nightmare of 
Egypt and of Constantinople we should become a nation whose power 
has never been equalled, resting on the only true and solid basis of our 
maritime supremacy. We should be a strong, undivided confederacy, 
with all our great colonies sharing the burden of defence and offence, 
and we should practically control the commerce of the world as 
affording the only sure protection to those who passed on the seas 
on their lawful occasions. It is the destiny of the Latin races 
to disappear under the inevitable race movement from the East and 
West, and the world will get on just as well without them. 

But to abandon speculation and ask, Is there any practical 
difficulty in carrying out this new policy for England? the answer 
is that though not easy it is not impossible. But one of the chief 
difficulties would be in overcoming the ponderous objections of the 
Jews. 
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Let no man err as to the part these people play in the world’s 
affairs. The Jew is one of the chief factors in European politics, 
none the less because he skilfully keeps in the background. Of 
all countries probably England is most under his heel. It is the 
only country where he has succeeded in obtaining a true political 
foothold. Naturally we must reckon with him in evacuating Egypt. 
We have had two Prime Ministers absolutely at the beck and call 
of the Jews—Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Rosebery. We have had 
two Prime Ministers sandwiched between them who were previously 
committed to a continuance of the old policy. It is men who stand 
in the way and not any inherent difficulties in the question itself. 
If the electors of England, Scotland, and Ireland, were decided 
on the point, Lord Salisbury and our next Radical Prime Minister 
would see the advantages of the new policy in less time than it 
took Mr. Gladstone to discover the ineffable virtues of Home Rule. 
An Austrian Statesman of the highest rank remarked to me the 
other day in Venice :— 


‘* England is the policeman of the Mediterranean, but in the ludicrous 
position of a policeman who pays his own wages, feeds himself, and buys his 
own baton. He is the typical Dogberry, upright, silent, brave, stupid, and 
thickheaded. He has got an idea into his head that it is his duty to keep all 
the people round about from flying at each other’s throats; and this, it is only 
fair to say, he effectually does. And in addition to all the expense of hurrying 
up and down to look after us, he is continually being kicked by someone, or 
snapped at by someoneelse. If you ask him why he is doing it, he replies, that 
his father did it, and his grandfather, and that his grandmother at home wants 
him to go on doing it. If you point out to him that the people he is protecting 
may combine against him and give him a good drubbing, he says he is 
prepared for some annoyance of that sort, and that if the worst comes to the 
worst he can retire into two or three Mediterranean sentry-boxes he keeps 
ready where he thinks (but he is not sure) he can hold on until the row is 
over.” 


Although the idea was not new to me the illustration of it was, and 
seemed good. 

So, divesting the mind of the exploded idea, that we could cut 
the line of a Russian advance on India by Batoum or Poti, and the 
still more untenable notion that we could cripple Russia once more 
in the Crimea, what is there that can be logically advanced as a 
reason for our wishing to keep the Bosphorus open to ourselves ? 

Also even England must look facts in the face. I was quite 
recently in the Pireus—a port convertible into one of the strongest 
places in the world. Safe under its protecting moles—absolutely 
safe from torpedo attack—lay a not inconsiderable Russian fleet ready 
to co-operate some day or other with the fleet of Toulon, a fleet 
already in peace time stronger than our Mediterranean fleet, and 
undeniably much stronger in war time. Any strategist would see at 
once that the first thing England would have to do would be to 
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blockade Toulon with a force sufficiently strong to fight the great 
fleet if it came out; secondly to detail a powerful fleet to pre- 
vent the entry of the Cherbourg fleet at Gibraltar; thirdly to send 
a squadron to begin the process of reducing the Pirzeus ; fourthly to 
send a large squadron to protect Egypt. I ask any one with the 
least knowledge on the subject, is this within our power ? 

You are not fighting with old wooden hulks which floated 
though riddled through and through, but with a delicate machine 
which is put hors de combat often by a single shot. All your 
enemies are fighting close to their own shores. You are fighting at 
least a thousand miles away from your only port and arsenal, Malta 
—and that arsenal only able to effect the most trivial repairs. 

But this is ground which has been traversed repeatedly, and may, 
therefore, be left as an open question. But I find that an immense 
consensus of opinion abroad, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Austrian, and Egyptian, besides that of some of our best men in the 
colonies, adheres to my main contention—that England’s right policy 
is to evacuate the Mediterranean—to meddle no longer in European 
politics; to keep her fleet to protect her own shores, and her troops, 
now frittered away in useless garrisons scattered up and down half 
the globe, for the defence of her homes and for the safeguard of her 
Indian frontiers and colonies. Of all nations on earth, through our 
preposterous system of one-sided Trade, we are the most vulner- 
able. We cannot inflict a single blow on any country except that of 
arms. <A heavy duty on their imports, on all the millions they 
pour into England, would bring any foreign nation more quickly 
to its senses than all the diplomatic notes that were ever penned. 
But that is another story. 

It has always been my contention that England should become an 
Oceanic Power, and I believe that the possession of an absolutely 
strong and safe route to India is the one great desideratum for the 
impire. But I know for a fact that at the present moment France is 
intriguing to cut that route in the Atlantic, for I have re-visited the 
Canary Islands, which lie on our direct path, and I see what is 
intended there by France, but, alas! it is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 

If we go to war with France, Spain would certainly not join with 
us. The old sore of Gibraltar is one that never heals. Spain would 
either openly join with France, or she would covertly permit the port of 
Grand Canary to be used as a base of operations against our merchant 
ships and transports making for the Cape. Then England would 
have to protest, and Spain would throw in her lot with France. A 
glance at the Mediterranean map will show what this means—all the 
splendid harbours from Gibraltar to Villefranche in the hands of 
our enemies, every one affording shelter to a crippled fleet, or a harbour 
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of refuge for torpedo boats. Now why not heal this ancient Spanish 
sore’ Why not hand over Gibraltar to Spain, and, in exchange, have 
the Canaries (the centre group) ceded to Great Britain? For it 
cannot be too strenuously insisted on that Malta and Gibraltar have 
nothing to do with our route to India and the colonies in war time. 
We retain them simply to further gratuitous, rash, and unnecessary 
meddling with affairs which in no way concern us. It is not cynical, 
but the common instinct of self-preservation which should compel 
us to mind our own business, and merely branding this policy as the 
“Manchester School” does not vitiate its inherent truth. There is 
no shadow of doubt that the Mediterranean is a pitfall for our peace 
and greatness, retained for no defensible reason, like some childish 
military head-dress to be discarded in real war. 

Look on the other picture. England, freed from all European 
complications, commands the seas and oceans from one pole to the 
other. As our fleet increases (and thank Ifeaven it is increasing) we 
should hold a position never held by any other nation, except 
ourselves, at the close of the great war. But it must not be forgotten 
that it was even less important for England to command the seas then 
than it is now. In estimating the relative positions of Kngland and 
foreign countries at the end of the great war as compared with the 
present time, we must note that we had practically crushed the 
navies of the entire world. We had taken 115 line-of-battle ships 
and 205 frigates (French, Dutch, Spanish, Danish), besides having 
destroyed some 413 more. Thirty years after the war our corn pro- 
duction was so great that we almost balanced our annual consump- 
tion, or, in other words, we were almost able to feed ourselves by 
English-grown corn. We had practically swept the seas and all the 
islands, and anything that showed above the ocean worth having 
flew the British jag. The commerce of nearly the whole world 
was carried in British ships. 

But this is not the case now, and it is futile to argue that because 
acertain policy suited us then it does now. It is doubtful if we could 
live a single week if our food supplies from abroad were cut off, and 
if our convoys from America or our colonies were not reaching us in 
safety. Great Britain surely has higher duties than securing the 
interest on Egyptian bonds, and if the Mediterranean is unfortu- 
nately like a pit, where Russian, French, German, Austrian, Italian, 
and Turkish scorpions are ready to tear out each other’s vitals, 
Providence has blessed England with a position outside the pit, and 
nothing but her own folly need make her descend into it. It is 
surely wiser to wait outside with a stick. 


J. W. GamBIER. 
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THE ASSERTED GROWTH OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tue question whether any particular religious body is gaining or 
losing ground in the United Kingdom cannot be without deep 
interest for all thinking men, whatever their attitude to the par- 
ticular form of belief may be. It is a question which may be 
approached in the most philosophical, in the most entirely dispas- 
sionate, spirit. I, at least, have not the smallest temptation either 
to deny the alleged advance of Roman Catholicism in England, if it 
can be proved by sufficient evidence, nor to support it, if it cannot 
be so proved. J merely wish to glance at the arguments adduced to 
favour such a view, and at some of the collateral questions to which 
such an inquiry naturally leads. 

Let us begin with bare and bald statistics. There may be truth 
in the epigram that “nothing is so deceptive as figures, except 
facts’; nevertheless, without some estimate of figures, we cannot 
advance a single step. 

From 1690 to 1767 there are no trustworthy records of the numbers 
of Roman Catholics in Great Britain. But in 17€7 a return was made 
stating their numbers at 67,916; and in 1780 the return to the 
House of Lords gave the number as 69,576, of whom 359 were priests. 

Since 1824 there has been an annual Roman Catholic Directory. 
In 1840 the number of priests is stated to have been 542. In 1824 
there were 346 chapels; in 1840 there were 463; in 1850 there 
were 581. Between 1841 and 1850 the number of priests had 
increased by 231. The increase of Roman Cutholic Chapels for the 
decade 1841-1851 was 93. 

In 1890 there were 2,478 priests and 1,335 churches. In other 
words there had been an increase since 1851 of more than 1,500 
priests and more than 700 churches. In 1892 there were 2,573 
priests. In these forty years the population of England and Wales 
had increased from 17,927,609 to 29,001,018. We should naturally 
have expected thit there would have been a large increase both of 
Roman Catholic priests and Roman Catholic chapels.’ 

Let us take one other element of statistics—that of schools. In: 
1870 there were 350 Romanist schools, and 83,017 children present 
at inspection. In 1890 there were 946 schools, and 223,645 present 
at inspection. In 1892-3 there were 967 schools, but the average 
number of scholars in attendance is given as 202,069. In the same 
year the annual attendance of children in the Church of England 
schools is stated to have been 1,721,452.” 

(1) See Murphy, Position of the Catholic Church, pp. 59—66. 
(2) Report of the Committee of the Council of Education, 1892-3. 
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In estimating the importance of these returns, several facts have 
to be taken into consideration. Thus :— 

1. The increase of churches and of priests is out of all proportion 
greater than that of people or converts. No one will for a moment 
dispute this. The Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to have 
said that the Roman Catholics have “effected a multiplication of 
edifices and institutions, but not of souls.” This remark excites 
the extreme displeasure of Father Morris. “Dr. Benson seems to 
think,” he says, “that our edifices and institutions have been erected 
for mere empty show. The truth is, that they have been erected 
under the mosi pressing need, and our numbers have been multi- 
plied by the acquisition of thousands of souls, who otherwise would 
have belonged, not certainly to the Anglican Establishment, but to 
the army of indifferentism and irreligion. The multiplication of 
churches and schools, and much more of priests, has led to the 
multiplication, not of nominal Catholics, but of children educated in 
their religion, and of adults practising it.” * 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, at least, had high Roman 
Catholic authority for his remark. In 1890 the members of the 
Fifteen Club offered a prize of fifty guineas for the best treatise on 
The Position of the Catholie Church in England and Wales during the 
Last Two Centurics. In 1891 the prize was awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Murphy, and the essay was published in 1892 by Messrs. Burns & 
Oates, with a preface by a Roman. Catholic nobleman, Lord Braye. 
In this remarkable preface Lord Braye says :— 

“The mistake of thinking that England would rapidly return to the faith 
—this delusion which prevailed in the middle of the now declining century— 
is not wholly destroyed; until it is so, there is little hope of real progress. 
Such a mistake was a source of great and far-reaching calamity. In the place 
of building small but numerous mission-houses were founded churches—nay, 
cathedrals. Hundreds and hundreds of thousands of pounds were expended on 
the execution of designs by clever architects. The building of the walls of 
Jerusalem was overlooked in the erection of churches made with hands. The 
twentieth century will not dawn on a Catholic England. The mistake (of our 
predecessors) was to overcome the fact of England’s vital heresy by buoyant 
presumption. Trace to this origin (easy task!) our present disaster. Dioceses 
overwhelmed with penury or debt, and why’ When Sees were founded in 
our country in 1851, parishes were not founded. Mr. Murphy himself men- 
tions first among the apparent causes which have retarded an extension of the 
Church’s power, ‘ that, in many instances, there has been a lavish expenditure 
in the erection of churches, on a scale more elaborate than has been requisite. 
The straining fur elaborateness impoverishes the people for a number of years, 
and both people and clergy are continually labouring to wipe away heavy 
debts ; and this alone is a barrier to progress.’ ”’ * 

2. Again, the apparent increase of Roman Catholicism in England 
must, as all admit, be largely discounted, especially as regards the 
1) Father Morris, Catholic England in Modern Times, p. 84. 

») Thid. p- 100, 
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poorer classes. ‘‘ There has been,” says Father Morris, “ for many 
years a steady flow of Irish into England, and it has affected us 
English Catholics profoundly. It probably dates back to some extent 
to the Irish rising of 1798; it was largely increased by the Irish 
famine of 1845.”' He thinks that “ the stream has stopped now,” 
and that there has been emigration as well as immigration; “ but 
still a great many remain, and affect our position in various ways.” 
It is for this reason that the increase of Roman Catholics has been 
by far the greatest in the London, Lancashire, and central districts. 
Many Irish boys, we are told, have passed into the seminaries of English 
Roman Catholic bishops, and are now priests ; but there is no attempt 
to conceal the fact that the hold of Roman Catholicism over mul- 
titudes of its nominal adherents in the poorest classes is more nominal 
than real. This is attributed by Father Morris to one evil—drink :— 


‘* Drink has despoiled them of their good qualities, and made them neglect 
their religion. If their number in our prisons—for minor offences, it is true 
—is disproportionately large; if they continue to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; if their national vivacity too often finds vent in quarrel- 
someness, it is drink that does it all. If too many of them neglect their reli- 
gion for years, and let their children be brought up anyhow, drink is the cause 
of it. Almost every priest has to regret for many of his flock that they and 
their fathers ever came to England. They have come to live in the slums of 
English towns, where the priest did not know them, nor they the priest. They 
live crowded together in wretched rooms, and are constantly moving in search 
of employment, or because they cannot pay their rent. The children are swarm- 
ing inthe slums. What but a miracle could have prevented a frightful havoc 
among their souls, or haye saved them and their offspring from being lost by 
the thousand *” 


Ilow largely the Irish immigration accounts for the increased 
population of Roman Catholics may be specially shown by a reference 
to country districts and to Wales. 

(i.) Thus, for more than twenty-five years, we are told that 
Father Ignatius Spencer was labouring for the conversion of England. 
Yet “it is a melancholy reflection that to-day the district traversed 
by Father Spencer in 1830, when proceeding from Northampton to 
Leicester, to make his submission to the Church, is almost in the 
same position with regard to Catholic population as it was sixty-one 
years ago.” 

(ii.) The Directory of 1892 announces that in Radnor there is not 
a single mission; Huntingdonshire and [Rutland have only one 
priest each; Montgomeryshire, Brecknockshire, and Cardigan- 
shire only one priest each; and Merionethshire only one priest 
from April to October. 

3. We see, then, that Roman Catholics admit a heavy loss among 
those who were Jorn Roman Catholics, and who, by immigration, have 


1) le., p. 79. 
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immensely swelled the number of their adherents in England. Of 
this, they tell us, there are “‘two tremendous proofs.” One of these 
is the wholly disproportionate smallness of the returns of Roman 
Catholic population in comparison with the baptisms. Thus in Wool- 
wich there are 246 baptisms to 3,200 Roman Catholics, and in St. 
George's 626 baptisms to only 12,000. The second proof is, that 
“the statistics of all other particulars, except marriages, increase in 
a far greater ratio than the baptisms, and these again are utterly 
disproportionate to the number of Catholic marriages.” To account 
for the acknowledged shrinkage, blame is laid on proselytism and the 
Board School system, as well as on drink. 

Of active Church of England proselytism, however, as far as my 
experience goes, there is little or none. ‘The Roman Catholics in 
my late parish were among the very poorest of the slum inhabitants. 
T once mentioned this to Cardinal Manning, for whom I had the 
highest esteem. “ I know it,” he said, ‘‘ and I have founded the Green 
Ribbon Army in the endeavour to uplift them out of the abyss of 
drink.”’ These Roman Catholics shared our charities tothe full. When 
they needed assistance not the slightest difference was made between 
them and others. We did all we could to improve and brighten the 
condition of their lives, and to help them to live as Christians; but 
we never tried to disturb the faith in which they were born, nor to 
interfere with their allegiance to their own priests. 

Passing over the Roman Catholic ‘Emancipation Act of 1829, we 
turn to the two events which, although to an extent immensely sub- 
ordinate to Irish immigration, have swelled the number of Roman 
Catholics, and inspired them with strong hopes of what they term 
“The Conversion of England.” 

Father Werner, in his Orbis Terrarum Catholicus, gives 1,359,831 
as the sum of the estimated Roman Catholics in the fifteen dioceses in 
1888. The increase over the estimated 69,376 of 1780 is attributed 
in part to “the Restoration of the Hierarchy,” and in part to “the 
Oxford Movement.” 

(i.) As to the Romish hierarchy, the facts are as follows. The old 
Roman Catholic hierarchy became extinct in England by the death 
of Dr. Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, on September 27th, 1584. 
For thirty-nine years—till March 23rd, 1623—the Romanists were “a 
flock without shepherds.” In that year Pope Gregory XV. nominated 
a Vicar Apostolic. In 1688 (under James II.) Pope Innocent XI. 
created four English dioceses. In 1783 the Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee asked for an English hierarchy, “that the frequent recur- 
rence to Rome might cease;” but this has been characterized as 
“a piece of noxious ignorance, and was meant for England and not for 
Rome.” On July 3rd, 1840, Pope Gregory XVI. increased the 
dioceses to eight. In 1838 a petition was sent to Pius IX, to re- 
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establish the hierarchy. Renewed efforts were made in 1845 and 
1845. Bishop Ullathorne gave powerful impetus to the movement 
in 1848, and on September 29th, 1850, England was constituted an 
ecclesiastical province, with one archbishop and twelve suffragans, 
by Pius IX. in his bull Universalis Ecclesiae.’ Up to this time the 
English Roman Catholics had been governed by bishops tn partibus 
infidelium. Thus Dr. Ulathorne was Archbishoy p of Cabusa till he 
became “ Bishop of Birmingham”; and Dr. Wiseman was Bishop of 
Melipotamus till he became “ Archbishop of Westminster.” On 
February 4th, 1851, Lord J. Russell passed the ill-advised 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s warning that 
the established religion of the country “must rely on the spiritual 
strength and vitality, which alone can give it vigour.” But the Act 
was never put in force, and in 1871 was by common consent quietly 
repealed. How great is the importance : attached by Roman Catholics 
to the measure may be seen in O’Reilly’s Life of Leo X. He says 
that by the bull of Pius IX. the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
gland “acquired a fuller and more stable possession of the truth ”’ ; 
that salutary laws were passed at provincial councils to regulate 
diocesan matters; that the Catholic party received daily increase, 
and many distinguished for rank and learning ‘returned to the 
unity of the Church” ; that religious houses of all kinds increased, 
as well as lay sodalities , new missions, splendid churches, seminaries, 
and schools. The peaalt 3 is regarded as an unmixed good; and there 
can be little doubt that titles and externals exercise a certain 
glamour over many minds. 

(ii.) But the Roman Catholics rest their main claims to present 
progress, and base their chief hopes for the ‘‘ conversion ”’ of England, 

1 “the Oxford Movement.” It is on the radical change of opinion 
manifested in the Tractarian and Ritualistic parties that they always 
dwell with special emphasis and jubilation. At first, indeed, 
seemed very probable that their large hopes would be fulfilled. The 
Rev. E. G. K. Brown, who went over to Rome in 1886, gave a list of 
more than 200 clergymen and many distinguished laymen who, 
between 1842 and 1850, had joined the Romaniate, In 1851 Arch- 
deacon Manning went over, and ninety-two other clergymen. Alzog, 
in his Manual of Universal Church History (1885) says that in 1867 
there were 867 “ converts,”’ of whom 245 were Anglican clergymen. 
The secession of Dr. Newman caused special and widespread alarm. 
Father Morris regards the Oxford movement as ‘‘ one of the strongest 
possible signs of God’s merciful providence. It has brought many 
members of the Church of England to Rome; and it is safe to pro- 

(1) There are now fifteen dioceses. See Ramsay’s Life of Bishop Grant, p. 68; 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, ii. ; Molesworth's History of the Church of Eng- 
-and from 1660. See Murphy, p. 83, who refers to these authorities; Morris, p. 86. 
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phesy,” he says, “that it will bring very many more. The Catholic 
Directory of 1892 gives the names of two marquises, seven earls, and 
three barons “who rank among Catholic peers through conversion 
to the faith—that is, twelve peers out of forty ; and out of fifty-four 
Catholic baronets the same may be said of sixteen. Innumerable 
converts found a friend in Cardinal Wiseman.” And again, “To 
the upper classes we have the easiest access, and there more than else- 
where our work is done for us by those who know not what they are 
doing. Rituvalism probably furnishes fewer converts than Trac- 
tarianism, because Ritualists are less Catholic in principle than the 
old Tractarians were. But then the Church of England would not 
tolerate Tractarianism, and it has been all but completely leavened 
by Ritualism. Ritualists have accustomed the country to the look 
of our priests and of our nuns, of our altars and our vestments, and 
our ceremonies, and they preach our doctrines. Their disregard of 
authority has enabled them to do what the old Tractarians would 
have been driven out of the Church for doing. But the result is 
that the vast mass of Anglicans entertain very different feelings 
respecting our faith and practice than could a short time ago have 
been possibly anticipated. Let them go a little further and they 
will convince the religious portion of the community that the Reform- 
ation was a blunder and a sin.” 

Cardinal Vaughan is still more triumphant in his expressions. 
He writes :— . 

‘‘Not only has the attitude of the population changed, but the very estab- 
lishment which was set up in rivalry to the Church, with a Royal Supremacy 
triumphantly pitted against a Papal Supremacy—this very Establishment has 
changed its temper and attitude. Jts bishops, ministers, and people ure busily 
engaged in ignoring those very articles which were drawn up to be their eternal 
protest against the old religion. The sacramental power of Orders, the need of 
jurisdiction, the Real Presence, the daily sacrifice, auricular confession, prayers 
and offices for the dead, belief in purgatory, the invocation of the Virgin and the 
saints, religious vows and! the institution of monks and nuns—the very doctrines 
stamped by the Thirty-nine Articles as Fond Sables and blasphemous deceits—all 
these are now openly taught from a thousand pulpits within the Establishment, and 
as heartily embraced by as many crowded congregations. England has been half 
Catholicised. - While some of us have been shaking our heads because 
conversions are so few, behold the whole country has become half-conyerted 
without observation! If the progression of change be at the same ratio 
during the next sixty years, England may be practically Catholic again.” 
He proceeds to exult over the ‘‘conversion”’ ‘‘ within fifty years of 550 
clergymen, and thousands of hard-headed professional men, including 256 
lawyers and physicians, and about a hundred admirals, generals and field 
officers.” ? 





Whether any mot @’ordre has gone forth bidding Romish priests 
to repeat this particular note of triumph I do not know, but cer- 
tainly it has recurred with tolerable frequency. LHlere, for instance, 


(1) Bishop of Salford, England’s Conversion by the Power of Prayer, p. 8. 
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is the report of a sermon by the Very Rey. Canon Dolan, at St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Scarborough :— 


‘His discourse was devoted to a review of the progress of Catholicity in 
England from the establishment of the hierarchy in 1850 to 189C—a period of 
forty years. ‘The progress was so manifest and manifold,’ he said, ‘ that it 
was difficult even to summarise its results. There were six different points 
which showed the great increase, viz.: (1) the episcopacy and priests; (2) 
the churches and chapels; (3) the schools and colleges; (4) the religious 
orders; (5) the conversion of non-Catholics; (6) the general progress and 
extension of the Church’s power and influence. ‘The change that had passed 
over the Anglican body was as remarkable as the increase within the fold of 
the Catholic Church. The most distinctive and essential Catholic doctrines 
were now accepted. There were thousands of the younger clergy in harmony 
with the distinctive teaching of the Catholic Church. ‘ Honour paid to the 
Saints, the sign of the Cross, the liturgy and ceremonial more elaborate because 
less authorised than in the Catholic worship ; auricular confession; morning 
celebrations spoken of under the name of morning mass; prayers for the dead, 
and even a requiem celebration ; candles and flowers, pictures and altars to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. ‘These were innovations, and then there was the rejec- 
tion of any honour to the promoters of the Reformation. Thus step by step 
were the people led on almost to the porch of the Catholic Church.” 


Here again is the report of a sermon by the Rev. W. Croke 
tobinson on August 29th, 1893, at Cardiff, in the presence of Car- 
dinal Vaughan :— 

‘The preacher stated that, having reviewed the history of England, he had 
come to the conclusion that there wus no greater anomaly than that of Ritualism, 
which, he maintained, was doing solid work for Rome. If a Catholic priest 
were to enter a Protestant house to spread Catholicism he would not be received, 
but when a ritualistic clergyman came in carrying with him exactly the same 
doctrines as the Catholic priest, save that of obedience to Rome, he was received, 
as it were, with open arms. It would not happen in the days of those present, 
but in the years, or centuries it might be, to come, as England and Wales 
were faithful to the see of St. Peter, God in His providence would bring a closer 
union about.” 


We know, too, that Pope Leo XIII. regards England as “ Mary’s 
Dowry,” a name first applied to it in 1399 by Archbishop Arundel, 
and that the country has been, in Cardinal Vaughan’s words, “ recon- 
secrated to the great Mother of God, and to Blessed Peter.” He 
calls on the clergy to use all their power to further these grand 
objects, adding, “ Ubi Petrus (!) ibi Ecclesia, et vita wterna.”* Evidently 
the Roman Catholic Church is extremely active at present. Fifty-five 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, Passionists, and Dominicans are at work in 
the Italian Mission for “the conversion of England and a Catholic 
crusade.’ The recent Encyclical of the Pope urges the Greek 
Church, and all the Reformed Churches, to come back to his 
authority; and we have been informed, whether with truth or 


1) Cardinal Vaughan is fond of this quotation from St. Ambrose. It is an isolated 
and exaggerated rhetorical phrase. St. Ambrose would have been as ready as 
St. Cyprian was to repudiate any inherent autocracy claimed by the Pope. 
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not 1 do not know, thay a number ot the Anglican clergy, together 
with three bishops, have addressed the Pope with reference to 
reunion, and pointed out how closely their views agree with his. 

Further, two apostolates are at work to convert England ; one is 
the Apostolate of Prayer. Cardinal Vaughan seems to attach special 
importance, as did Father Spencer, to repetitions of ‘‘ Hail Mary.’ 
Members of the Reformed Churchof England may attach, at least, equal 
importance to the prayer with which the Convocation of their clergy 
is opened—* Ut qui, ad amussim Sancte Reformationis nostre errores 
corruptelas, et superstitiones olim hie grassantes, Tyrannidemque 
Papalem merito ect serio repudiavimus, Fidem Apostolicam et vere 
Catholicam firmiter et constanter teneamus.’’ The other is the 
Apostolate of the Press. A very large number of Roman Catholics 
have formed themselves into a body to keep an eye on every word of 
criticism or controversy directed against Roman Catholicism, and to 
answer it at once in every local and other paper, to many of which 
Irish Roman Catholic reporters have easy access. I have seen very 
many such “ answers.’’ I would suggest to the writers that argu- 
ment and courtesy would, in the long run, be more likely to succeed 
than affected contempt, loud assertions, and ill-bred vituperation. 
Such methods may be useful for home consumption, but’ the minds 
which they help to “convert” will certainly be not worth conversion. 
There are not a few Englishmen who know how to estimate at their 
true worth great swelling words of vanity, and the repeated asser- 
tion, for instance, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is “a mere 
layman.” The ferocity expended even on those who have always 
written of Roman Catholics with courtesy is such as to make us fear 
that to bring back the old power of the priests would be very soon to 
bring back the horrors of intellectual bondage, if not of the Spanish 
Inquisition. We should feel a little more at ease if the Church of 
Rome had ever renounced or condemned the long-continued and 
enormous crimes which she has committed against the indefeasible 
rights of the human race. 

But to return for a moment to the main question. I can see no 
positive proof that Roman Catholicism, as such, is gaining to any very 
appreciable extent, although it is perfectly true, and very grievously 
true, that doctrines once regarded as distinctively Romish are now 

taught on every side in the Church of E ngland. In an article by 
the late Dr. Littledale in the Quarterly Review of January, 1888, 
various facts are quoted which support this view. In 1884 a list of 
Protestant “Converts to Rome” was published, but in the whole 
century they only amounted to three thousand, and Russians, Ger- 
mans, and Americans were counted among them. Nor was the tone 
of the converts by any means universally approved of. The emiuent 


f 


(1) England’ s Conversion, p, 22. 
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Bishop Dupanloup is reported to have spoken of the views of the 
Brompton Oratory under Faber as ‘‘ Romanisme insensé,” and Father 
Gratry is quoted as saying “ C’est l’oubli méme du Christianisme, 
c’est le mépris de l’Evangile, et de notre Seigneur Jésus Christ.” 
The Month, a Roman Catholic periodical, of July, 1885, admitted a 
great shrinkage in the Romish population; the Tablet of May 21, 
1887, lamented that the yearly losses of the Anglo-Romans largely 
exceeded their gains. Zhe Month, of October, 1886, confirms this 
view ; complains that “ conversions among the educated classes are 
comparatively few,” and says that “our people in great numbers are 
falling away.” Mr. St. George Mivart, in the Dublin Review of 
1881, says that “the Italianisation of Anglo-Romanism has been a 
fatal blunder,” and bewails the lack of vernacular services, the 
paltriness of the “objects of piety”? in Romish churches, and the 
low intellectual aptitudes of the Romish clergy. 

I merely refer to these passages, quoted in the Quarterly Review, 
because they are not written by Protestants, but by Romanists. And 
I will conclude with the remark that it would be, indeed, a singular 
phenomenon in the history of Christianity, if England—the one 
country of all others which, till fifty years ago, was the most devoted 
to the principles of what Milton truly called ‘‘ the bright and blissful 
Reformation,” when “the sweet odour of the returning Gospel 
embathed men’s souls in the fragrancy of heaven ’”—should be in the 
course of “conversion’’ to Popery at the very time when—Romish 
priests and bishops being themselves the witnesses—Romanism is 
becoming more and more powerless, more and more purely verbal, 
among the immense majority of the people—especially of the men— 
in the very countries in which, as in France, Spain, and Italy, it has 
held for centuries an almost undisputed sway.’ 


F, W. Farrar. 


(1) See for Italy the facts stated by F. Curci, Za Nuova Italia edi Veechi Zelanti 
(Firenze, 1881), J? Vaticano Regio (1883); for France see Taine, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
June 1, 1881; Bougaud, Ze grand péril de Ul’ Eglise; Atlas de Statistique (Debats 
July 10, 1890); and Abbé Roca, Le Christ, le Pape, et la Démocratie, Paris, 1884, &e. 
For Spain see recent articles in the Ultramontane paper Z/ Correo, which states the 
paucity of convinced and genuine Roman Catholics even more emphatically than the 
Liberal Spanish papers do. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
I.—THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


Amonc the objects sought to be attained by the annual partial mobil- 
isation of the navy are, the ascertainment of our preparedness for 
the sudden outbreak of war; the assurance that we have officers 
and men enough wherewith to properly commission the useful vessels 
at our immediate disposal; the demonstration that we have useful 
ships in proportion to the number of officers and men available; the 
testing, under service conditions at sea, of men-of-war ; the solution 
of obscure strategical and tactical problems; the instruction and 
practical training of officers and men; and the satisfaction of public 
anxiety upon the subject of our general naval efficiency. The value 
of the mobilisation depends upon the manner in which it effects 
these objects, as well as upon the new lessons inevitably deducible 
from the experience ; and, judged by this standard, the mobilisation 
of the present year has been, I suppose, upon the whole, the most 
‘futile and wasteful we have hitherto seen. 

It has not ascertained our preparedness for the sudden outbreak 
oi war. AsI pointed out in this place, after last year’s manceuvres, 
‘the annual partial mobilisation has long ceased to be, in any sense 
-of the word, a surprise. It always takes place in July. Every one 
looks for it in July. All the dockyards would be inexpressibly 
upset if it did not take place in July. In 1890, the day was the 
the 22nd; in 1891, the 8th; in 1892, the 2lst; in 1893, the 11th; 
in 1894, the 18th; and this year, after having been announced 
many weeks beforehand for the 17th, it was postponed until the 
24th. It comes upon us more regularly than Easter, and although 
‘there are reasons why it is convenient that it should come in July, 
the practice of holding it then is now so uniform, and the exact date 
chosen is always made public so long beforehand, that the advantages 
of the selected month are much more than counterbalanced by the un- 
doubted fact that, as a test of anything in heaven or earth, the whole 
business has degenerated into an elaborate farce. The dockyards 
have quite naturally acquired the habit of regarding July in every 
year as the only month in which the fleet reserves need reach any 
considerable degree of efficiency, and of being comparatively indif- 
ferent about their condition in the other months; and until we 
have a really surprise mobilisation, with not more than a week’s 
motice, say in March, or at Christmas, we shall continue to live in a 
‘fool’s paradise, and to believe that the navy is normally ready for 
war. 

It has not assured us that we have officers and men enough where- 
‘with to commission the useful vessels at our immediate disposal. 
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Last year it was admitted that we should have commissioned more 
ships than we did, if the personnel had been available. This year 
we have not sent afloat the immediately available personnel. Is this 
because part of our personnel is for the present inefficient, or because 
many of our ships figuring in the fleet reserve are not really ina 
condition for war service? For, indeed, while we have men, assumed 
to be efficient, lying idle in the ports, and ships, assumed to be effi- 
cient, lying idle in the basins, it looks as if one or other must be the 
case. At Chatham alone, 1,500 officers and men were left unem- 
ployed, so far as the mancuvres were concerned. ‘The reserve of 
force thus represented might be a cause, not for criticism, but for 
satisfaction, if only it appeared why so large a body was left ashore 
during the navy’s annual season of special training. But when, on 
the other hand, one discovers that among the vessels in the home 
ports nominally ready for the pennant, yet left aside at the partial 
mobilisation, were such battle-ships as the Ltevenge, Royal Oak, Superb, 
Ajax, Hercules, and half a score more, and such cruisers as the Blake, 
Impérieuse, Narcissus, Gibraltar, Aurora, Immortalité, Intrepid, Sirius, 
Sappho, Scylla, Terpsichore, Forth, Amphion, Medea, and Medusa, one 
naturally becomes suspicious that things are wrong somewhere ; for 
men are better at sea than in barracks, and ships deteriorate less 
rapidly when they are in commission than when they are laid up. 
In the case of the Revenye and Royal Oak, the omission to send them 
to sea seems extraordinary. These two battle-ships, among the 
newest and most powerful in the world, were pronouncei to be 
ready for the pennant long before the date of last year’s mobilisa- 
tion. They were not then commissioned ; they have not been com- 
missioned before or since; and thus it results that a couple of most 
perfect and costly fighting machines, such as no other nation can 
boast of, are already far into their second year of absolute idleness 
and wasteful deterioration, and that, in return for the two millions 
expended on them, we have hitherto received not even the satisfac- 
tion that they are contributing to familiarise our seamen with the 
almost endless intricacies and complications of gigantic craft of their 
type. 

Last year, excluding torpedo-boats and special-service craft, and 
this year, making similar exclusions, the vessels mobilised were as 
follows :— 


1894, 1895, 
Battle-ships ° e . 2 — 
Cruisers, Ist Class . ‘ 3 2 
- 2nd ,, e ° 17 16 
” 3rd > . : 5 1 
Torpedo Gun-yessels . ° 11 3 
Destroyers . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 10 
39 32 
pPP2 
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So that, regarded alike from the point of view of number, and from 
that of size, this year’s specially commissioned force was greatly in- 
ferior to that of last year. This year, in fact, the officers and men 
required for the mobilised ships were less than 7,000; and this is, I 
believe, a smaller number than has been required since 1891. Last 
year, at all events, the number was very much greater, and even in 
1893 it fell little short of 10,000. On paper we have both more men 
and more available ships than we had twelve months ago. Previous 
to the mobilisation of July, 1894, we had nominally ready, in the 
Fleet Reserve, 17 battle-ships and 41 cruisers. Previous to the 
mobilisation of July last, we had 17 battle-ships and 46 cruisers. It 
is, therefore, difficult to understand why we have not made greater 
use this year of our matériel and personnel, and of the opportunity 
for giving precious experience to officers and men, 

Nor can it, I think, be contended that this year’s mobilisation and 
manceuvres have tested our men-of-war at sea under service condi- 
tion ; that they have solved any very obscure strategical or tactical 
problems; that they have contributed much to the instruction of 
officers or men ; or that they have satisfied public anxiety upon the 
subject of our general naval efficiency. 

There were, as on a previous occasion, two sets of mdnauvres, 
simultaneously carried out. One set, the scene of which was in the 
Atlantic, was designed to give practice to cruisers in the important 
work of scouting, and discovering an enemy’s fleet in the open ocean. 
The other, the scene of which was in the Irish Sea and St. George’s 
Channel, was arranged with the object of arriving at certain con- 
clusions respecting the capabilities and relative merits of torpedo- 
boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. There were also, as usual, preli- 
minary tactical and subsequent gunnery exercises at sea. These, 
no doubt, must, to a certain extent, have been instructive ; but they 
were, unfortunately, too brief to be of much real value. It is 
notorious that a newly commissioned ship, especially one of modern 
type, cannot properly shake down and become fully efficient, and 
that the officers and men appointed to her cannot learn to co-operate 
to the best advantage, in ten days or a fortnight. It is characteristic, 
both of the officers and of the seamen, that they show marvellous 
adaptability to novel situations, and that, even in a fortnight, they 
shake down wonderfully ; but it is only then that they begin to 
understand their craft and her little ways; and, at the expiration of 
that period, just as they see their way to becoming masters of the 
material at their disposal, the exercises come to a conclusion. If 
some method, such, for example, as that suggested by the late Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, or as that actually practised in the Russian navy, 
were adopted for permanently associating together particular officers 
and particular men, newly commissioned ships would reach their full 
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efficiency much more rapidly than at present; but, in default of any- 
thing of the kind, it is worth while considering whether a commis- 
sion of three weeks or thereabouts, not more than half of which is 
spent at sea, is long enough to serve the ends in view. Ever since 
annual manoeuvres were instituted, the tendency has been for them 
to grow briefer and briefer. In 1885, they lasted for more than six 
weeks; this year they lasted for only three, counting from the day 
of commissioning to the day of the return to port. A tendency in 
the other direction would surely have been better. If the bulk of 
our reserve ships were kept in commission for four months during 
every summer, the time would not be excessive in proportion to the 
objects to be gained; nor would it be greater than the time spent by 
other nations in a state of partial mobilisation. 

The plan of this year’s ocean manceuvres was as follows :—Two 
fleets were constituted; one, having as its nucleus the Channel 
Squadron, and as its commander Vice-Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, 
comprising 4 battle-ships, 4 first-class cruisers, 7 second-class cruisers, 
2 third-class cruisers, and 6 torpedo-gunboats ; the other, having as 
its nucleus the ships of the Coast Guard Reserve, and as its com- 
mander Rear-Admiral E. H. Seymour, comprising 5 battle-ships, 2 
first-class cruisers, 9 second-class cruisers, and 6 torpedo-gunboats. 
The Channel Fleet ley at Berehaven ; the Reserve Fleet in Lough 
Swilly. Both fleets left their respective ports on Friday morning, 
August 9th, and each proceeded to a rendezvous unknown to the 
other. That of the Channel Fleet was in lat. 53° 30’ N., and long. 
17° 30’ W. That of the Reserve Fleet was in lat. 54° 30’ N., and 
15° 30’ W. A distance of considerably less than 200 miles thus 
intervened between the two forces. When starting from the points 
indicated, the two admirals took measures, by means of their scouts 
and cruisers, for finding one another, and for effecting a junction. 
Owing to the limited time allowed for reaching the rendezvous, and 
the consequent certainty, in the Reserve Fleet, that the Channel Fleet 
could not be to the northward of it, and, in the Channel Fleet, that 
the Reserve Fleet could not be to the southward of it; and owing 
also to the knowledge in both fleets that in the Irish Sea other 
operations were in progress, and that to send either fleet thither 
might result in confusing, and perhaps in rendering abortive those 
operations, there was little room for doubt as to the directions in 
which search must be made. <As a matter of fact, the cruisers of one 
fleet sighted those of the other within three or four hours of the 
commencement of the operations. There was no difficulty whatsoever 
in effecting the desired junction ; and, unless a very thick fog had come 
on, there could, in the circumstances, have been no difficulty. In 
short, the problem set for solution was no problem at all. A fleet 
such as that recently commanded by Lord Walter Kerr, moving in 
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line abreast, with long signalling distances between the ships, and 
adopting no more abstruse methods, can examine a tract of sea 250 
miles broad, at the rate of fifteen or sixteen miles an hour, with such 
completeness as to make certain that, unless there be fog, no craft, 
no matter how small, within the area escapes detection. A fleet 
such as that recently commanded by Mr. Seymour—to speak of him 
as flag-officers of old were currently spoken of—can do as much at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. This means that the two fleets, 
looking for one another, and using only the most simple and ele- 
mentary means, could sweep 7,000 square miles of ocean per hour, 
or 168,000 square miles of ocean in a day andanight. The latter 
is an area very much greater than that of Italy; so that, all things 
considered, it would have been little short of miraculous if, barring 
fog, the junction had not been effected almost immediately. And 
there was no fog to complicate the situation. 

Yet although there was no serious problem to be solved, and 
although the whole scheme of ocean mancuvres, as organized by the 
Admiralty, led, as usual, to a premature and foregone conclusion, the 
two admirals acted as though a real and puzzling problem had been 
set before them. It would, indeed, have been interesting and instruc- 
tive had an opportunity been afforded for a genuine test of the scout- 
ing plans made use of by each commander, for both plans seem to 
have been excellent. Ifthe two starting points had been 600 or 
1,000 miles westward of Ireland, and 600 miles asunder, truly valu- 
able lessons, such as at present we have no light upon, might have 
been taught. Our newer cruisers have a nominal cruising radius of 
8,000 or 10,000 miles at a speed of 10 knots; and all of them ought 
to be capable of operating, even at high speed, over a field of action 
such as I have indicated, without being obliged, before the accom- 
plishment of their object, to return to port to coal. That question 
of endurance under real service conditions has never yet been pro- 
perly gone into, and is, after all, at least as important as the question 
of speed. We want the experience of endurance tests, moreover, in 
order to satisfy ourselves not only of the steaming radius of our 
ships, but also of the strength and solidity of their machinery. In 
a recent study devoted to these points, ‘‘ Mare Landry,” better known 
as Lieut. Maurice Loir, of the French navy, has written with much 
truth :— 





‘The fast war-ships of the present age are like race-horses. On a given day 
we may see them keep up, for a few very short hours, a speed that is almost 
astonishing; but we must not expect from them a long and sustained effort. 
As soon as they are put to a test that really tries them, they fail. Either parts 
of the machinery or the boilers break down, or the engineers haye to slacken 
the pace in order to avoid an accident . . . We must have fast ships, but in 
them speed must not be attained at the expense of endurance. It is, indeed, 
of little avail when cruisers do 22 or 23 knots at their forced draught trials, if 
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subsequently they cannot be pressed for fear lest they may come to grief. . . ~ 
I am far from undervaluing cruisers which can preserve a mean speed of 18-5 
knots for six or seven days, for I am sure that in war time they will doa useful 
work. But it is just as well to call attention to the enormous difference between 
the trial speed of the American cruiser Columbia, and her speed when lately 
ordered to cross the Atlantic with the greatest dispatch. At the trials she did! 
22°85 knots with natural draught. . . . In practice she did 18°41 knots, a 
decrease of upwards of 4 knots! ... Inconsistencies of that kind are unknown: 
on board ocean liners. If at their trials, when they are new, they develop a 
speed greater by one knot than their subsequent ocean speed, that is the 
extreme limit of the difference. Why’ Because their machinery is stronger. 
In recent trans-Atlantic liners the engines weigh 450 lb. per horse-power, im 
recent cruisers they only weigh 170 or 180 lbs. The consequence of this: 
lightness is that the speed of cruisers must not be pushed for fear of break- 
downs or accidents, and that a commerce-destroyer, a ‘‘ pirate,” set down 
everywhere as a 22}-knot ship, is really only an 18}-knot one. . . . And we 
may proclaim as an axiom that speed obtained at the sacrifice of solidity and 


endurance is a delusion.” 

It may be that our new cruisers fall in practice less short of their 
trial speeds than the recent cruisers of France and the United States, 
and it may be that Mare Landry explains only some of the causes of 
the results of which he so justly complains; yet the fact remains 
that the paper speeds of war-ships all the world over are false and 
practically unattainable speeds, and that the paper cruising areas of 
the same ships are equally wide of the mark. The late mancuvres, 
if planned upon a wider scale, might have provided valuable prac- 
tical lessons on these points, and at the same time have given useful 
experience to all the admirals and captains concerned. Planned as 
they were, they might almost as well have not been held at all. The 
captains certainly can have profited very little, and even the two 
commanders-in-chief were allowed no chance of seriously testing the 
efficacy of the apparently admirable, and undoubtedly careful, scout- 
ing systems which they had taken the trouble to elaborate. Lord 
Walter Kerr sent out his cruisers fan-wise, on courses lying one 
point apart, with instructions to each of them to proceed for a certaim 
distance in the assigned direction, and then to make at once for @ 
rendezvous (west of Blacksod Bay), whither he, with his battle-ships 
and first-class cruisers, steamed meanwhile at the leisurely speed of 
7 knots. The speed prescribed for the scouting cruisers was only 
from 14 to 15 knots; and as among these vessels there were 7 ships 
of the Apollo and kindred classes—ships nominally capable of 
20-knot speed—no test was attempted either of what work could be 
got out of the engines,’ or of the quickness with which the coal could 
be put into the furnaces from the bunkers. Mr. Seymour’s scheme 
was quite different. He kept his fleet more together, stationing his 
big ships in two columns, with a linking vessel on each beam; the- 

(1) The contention that the machinery of modern cruisers is far too light receives 


confirmation from the fact that, when tried at speed, even with natural draught only, 
in the Channel after the maneuvres, the Hermione broke down. 
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Salamander to communicate with the port look-out craft, and the 
Antclope to communicate with the starboard ones. Ahead of all 
these were the Jersey, Naiad, Onyx, and Renard, to port, and the 
Melampus, Thames, Tribune, and Leda, to starboard ; and outside of 
these were the Asta, to port, and the Iris, Flora, and Thetis, to star- 
board. They were directed to steer a diagonal course away from the 
fleet for 26 miles, then to take a course parallel with that of the fleet 
for 60 miles, and finally to steer in again and meet the fleet ata 
named rendezvous. Here, as in the other case, the speed was not 
such as to tax even the slowest craft engaged. Writing after the 
junction had been effected, the two correspondents of the Zimes thus 
delivered their verdict. One said: ‘‘ The tactical exercises... . 
have not been of so much educational utility as must have been 
desired, and probably was anticipated, by the framers of the scheme.” 
The other remarked : “ The spectacle of the united fleets is one of rare 
magnificence, but it is difficult to repress a wish that our enjoyment of 
it had been deferred at least twenty-four hours longer, in order that the 
scouting efficiency of the two squadrons might have been more really 
and thoroughly tested, that the comparative merits of the different 
methods of search adopted by the two admirals might have been more 
completely ascertained, and that some more tangible progréss might 
have been made in the study and solution of one of the most crucial 
problems of modern naval warfare.” These. are mild and merciful 
comments upon the stupidity and incompetence of the framers of the 
generalidea. Stronger language ought, I think, to have beenemployed. 

Beginning with those of 1885, there have now been eleven consecu- 
tive cruises (if the meagre operations of 1886 be included), which 
were ostensibly intended to solve strategical and tactical problems, 
and to convey instruction of an exceptional kind to all concerned in 
them. It is not too much to say that more than half these cruises have 
been as ill-aimed and abortive as the ocean cruise of the present year. 
The general idea was one bearing upon some problem concerning the 
inevitable solution of which there was no shadow of doubt in the 
mind of any person who took the trouble to think at all; or the 
general idea was laid down in such a way as to preclude the possi- 
bility of any convincing solution being given to the question in 
dispute ; or the rules were so clumsily worded as to entrap the com- 
manding officers into a misapprehension of them, and so into con- 
demnation by the umpires on a technical and perhaps immaterial 
point. Ido not know who frames the general ideas, nor do I care. 
But it is not for the interests of the country that general ideas of 
the same sort should be framed in future. Again and again the 
manceuvres have ended in fiasco, owing to the muddle-headedness of 
some gentleman or gentlemen. Not more than once or twice have 
any really useful lessons been taught by them that Lave not been 
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taught elsewhere in the ordinary course of naval service. The 
exceptional opportunities afforded by the annual partial mobilisation 
have been almost wholly wasted; and, as in the recent example, 
when officers have striven hard to demonstrate something worth 
demonstrating, their efforts have generally been stultified beforehand 
by the bunglers at head-quarters. 

The second set of mancuvres, held simultaneously in St. George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea, was, as I have said, arranged with the 
object of arriving at certain conclusions respecting the capabilities 
and relative merits of torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The force assigned for the purpose to the highly competent command 
of Rear-Admiral A. K. Wilson, C.B., V.C., consisted of 2 cruisers, 
Hermione (flag), and Fox ; 12 torpedo-boat destroyers, Daring, 
Havock, Decoy, Boxer, Bruiser, Dasher (for which Contest was pre- 
sently substituted), Ferret, Dragon, Rocket, Shark, Surly, and Ban- 
shee ; 12 torpedo-boats numbered 72, 73, 74, 79, 80, 83, 84, 89, 
86, 87, 94, 95; and 4 special service auxiliaries, Magnet, Curler, 
Traveller, and Landrail. Of this flotilla of 30 pennants, all the craft 
save 6, viz., Daring, Ferret, and the 4 auxiliaries, were mobilised 
for the occasion. It is surely very significant of our unpreparedness 
for war that, of the 30 vessels, no fewer than 12 broke down, 
or came to grief in one way or another, several of them repeatedly, 
during the fortnight’s experiences to which they were subjected, and 
that most of the casualties happened even before the commencement 
of that brief but busy final period, in which the operations were sup- 
posed to be carried out under conditions approximately similar to 
those which would rule in war time. 

That newly and hastily commissioned fast craft of modern types 
are, under our present system, peculiarly liable to break down is, 
unhappily, no fresh discovery. All recent manceuvres have taught 
the same obvious lesson. Yet, instead of altering the system which 
is to blame, the authorities, year after year, have steadily pursued a 
policy which, as common-sense as well as experience demonstrates, 
must be both dangerous and awfully expensive. We have certain 
vessels—torpedo-boat destroyers and torpedo-boats—the machinery 
of which is as complicated, and in parts almost as delicate, as that 
of the most elaborate chronometer, and which is, moreover, quite 
different in character from the machinery with which, in ordinary ser- 
vice, naval officers and men have opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted. Prudence would suggest that such craft should never 
be entrusted to people who have not special experience. To put 
strangers into them is alike unfair to the builders and designers, 
dangerous to the personnel, risky to the vessels, antagonistic to ser- 
vice efficiency, and costly to the public purse. But, with very few 
exceptions, strangers are always put into them, and that at short 
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notice. It is in complete conformity with our gloriously haphazard 
manner of doing everything. The very natural result, this year, was 
that, out of 25 destroyers and boats (including both Dasher and Con- 
test) engaged, 13 came to grief of a more or less severe kind. It was 
not the fault of the builders; it was not the fault of the officers or the 
men, for humanity is not born with the heaven-sent gift of ability 
to manage any strange craft that may be encountered ; it was chiefly 
and mainly the fault of the system. What ought to be done has 
been pointed out over and over again by writers and speakers both 
in and out of the service. There should be always a considerable 
number of destroyers and boats in commission at home and abroad : 
and all officers and men who may be liable to be called upon to serve 
in similar vessels should be systematically passed through them. 
Experience gained in a 127-foot boat of the year 1886 is of little or 
no use towards the conduct of a 200-foot destroyer of 1895. Boilers 
are different; engines are different; speed is different; turning 
capacity is different; sea-going qualities are different. Experience 
gained in a bath-chair would be about equally useful towards the 
proper management of a racing bicycle. And thus, although a few 
officers and men, in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, do occasionally 
get some practice in boats of old type, it does not follow that they 
are much more competent than their fellows who have spent their 
time in slow gunbeats in China or the Red Sea for taking charge of 
a Bruizer or a Surly. The lesson, taught often enough before, has 
been this year so convincingly illustrated and accentuated, that I 
cannot suppose that it will be any longer neglected. 

Let it not be understood that the exercises and mancuvres of 
Mr. Wilson’s flotilla in the waters between England and Ireland 
were quite as futile and useless as the operations of the fleets in the 
Atlantic. They were not, I think, useful in proportion to the cost 
of them, yet they have certainly enforced one or two lessons which, 
though not entirely new, are of extreme importance. The Admiralty, 
however, did its best from the beginning to render useless any dis- 
coveries which might be made. It decided, in its blindness, that no 
newspaper correspondents should be allowed to accompany the Tor- 
pedo Squadron, and that even the presence on board of guests should 
be forbidden. It went so far, indeed, as to convey to all engaged an 
intimation that no information concerning the operations must be 
suffered to leak out, and that officers and men alike must, in their 
correspondence with their friends, observe absolute silence on all such 
subjects. This policy is as ridiculous in a country like ours as it is 
unwise. It is ridiculous because it is impracticable. The prohibition 
did not prevent journals like the Naval and Military Record from 
regularly receiving from unauthorised correspondents within the 
service accounts of what was going on; nor did it prevent officers 
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from speaking their minds. And the policy is unwise, because, in 
England, most of the important naval reforms are originated outside 
the service and not within it. We realise, as perhaps no other 
people do, that the navy is a national institution, and that its welfare 
is essential to the welfare of every one of us. When ships are too 
few it is the popular voice that insists upon their increase; when 
there is a deficiency of men or of officers, the lay press is the first to 
point it out; and it is no exaggeration to say that the navy could not 
have advanced, as undoubtedly it has advanced during the past ten 
years, had not successive Boards of Admiralty condescended, to some 
extent, to take the public into their confidence by providing for 
representatives of the press facilities, such as had never before been 
granted, for seeing and understanding naval methods and naval 
necessities. The ostrich-like policy pursued this year in connection 
with the operations of the Torpedo Squadron has borne exactly such 
fruit as might be expected. Many false impressions have been set 
afloat, but, on the other hand, those who are interested in the subject, 
yet who have not been favoured with official permission to personally 
observe the proceedings, know as much as they want to know about 
all that has been done. And among these are, I have little doubt, 
all the foreign Naval Attachés in London. 

Twice only in the now long series of manceuvres have officers of 
high rank, who were possessed of special experience on the subject of 
torpedo craft and their capabilities, been allowed anything approach- 
ing to an opportunity of demonstrating what can be done with small 
and fast vessels, In 1890, it is true, Commander Barry forcibly 
drew attention to the matter by his brilliant raid across the Channel 
from Alderney, and more than once since Captain Durnford, and 
subordinate officers, have succeeded in bringing out useful and 
suggestive facts. But these officers had little freedom of initiative 
and of action; and only the late Rear-Admiral Long, in 1891, and 
now Rear-Admiral Wilson, in 1895, have enjoyed the necessary 
qualifications and opportunities. Mr. Long, at the time, had not 
attained flag-rank, though he was close upon it, and his rdle was 
limited to defensive operations against a torpedo force, the respon- 
sible head of which was an officer who, besides having no special 
experience, had his headquarters on shore. Mr. Long, therefore, 
had but a small field for the exercise of his abilities. The attacks 
upon him were, perhaps, not as systematic and well thought out as 
they would have been had his opponent been also a torpedo officer. 
But with Mr. Wilson the case was entirely different. He was already 
a flag-officer; he was not hampered by any superior officer ashore ; 
and, most important of all, he directed the operations on both sides, 
and had, as his object, not the defeat of an enemy, but the gaining 
of experience. 
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The preliminary exercises of this squadron appear to have estab- 
lished: firstly, that it is not easy to make good gunnery practice 
against a moving target from a destroyer or a torpedo-boat steaming 
at moderate speed, even when the weather is favourable for small 
craft; secondly, that the modern torpedoes, torpedo-boats, and appli- 
ances render possible, and not very difficult, the making of excellent 
torpedo practice from moving platforms and against moving targets ; 
thirdly, that it is almost impossible that, under war service condi- 
tions, destroyers and torpedo-boats shall attain to anything ap- 
proaching their maximum efficiency unless both craft and crews be 
continually exercised, and unless the latter be much more familiar 
than they now are with the peculiarities of the former ; and fourthly, 
that the new boilers are peculiarly liable to prime, unless the water 
supplied to them be absolutely pure, and that the condensing 
machinery actually fitted in the new craft is not sufficiently powerful 
to provide them with all the water needed. 

Steaming at speed, even in comparatively smooth water, and 
especially when using her helm much, a destroyer or a torpedo-boat 
“knocks about” considerably. This, apparently, is inevitable; and 
although modern quick-firing guns are discharged from the shoulder, 
and can be pointed with almost as much ease as a rifle, the best rifle 
shot in the world will realise how immensely hard he would find it 
to make good shooting, if he had to use his weapon under such con- 
ditions as obtain on board a destroyer. It is worth while to set 
down what these conditions are. They may be summarised as 
follows :— 

1. There is a varying range, the rate of variation, in some cases, 
being as much as 200 yards, or even more, per 10 seconds. 

2. The shooting platform is never absolutely steady. Sometimes 
it vibrates vertically at a rate of from 200 to 300 vibrations per 
minute, and a vertical vibration of ‘3 in. is quite common, even when 
by no means an extreme speed is aimed at. There is also a certain 
amount of very rapid and jerky lateral vibration. 

3. In a sea, or when turning, the craft frequently has, in addition 
to the two forms of vibration, two slower disturbing motions, those of 
pitching and rolling. A rolling motion to the extent of 10 degrees 
in a second would not, I imagine—though I have never measured 
and timed it—be at all unusual; and probably a pitching motion to 
the same amount is frequently encountered. 

4, Steaming at speed the craft creates for herself a violent wind, 
which, besides being disconcerting to the sight, cannot but interfere, 
at least slightly, with the flight of the projectile. 

5. When a craft is steaming at speed, there generally comes from 
her funnel a shower of sparks and cinders, so that, unless goggles 
be worn, men stationed aft are liable to be temporarily blinded. 
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6. The conditions of existence on board small and very fast craft 
are utterly antagonistic to steadiness of eye and hand, and may even 
affect steadiness of nerve. 

Take a Queen’s Prize winner, subject him to the above condi- 
tions, and let him shoot with the rifle of his choice. If he succeed 
in hitting a haystack once in twelve rounds at ranges varying from 
500 to 1500 yards, it will be astonishing. More difficult will it be 
for him, or for any one else, to make accurate shooting with a 
12-pounder or a 6-pounder ; and the difficulty will certainly not be 
decreased if you place upon the target a number of men who are as 
anxious to hit the marksman’s platform as he is to hit theirs. These 
would be full war conditions. It is surely conceivable that in such 
circumstances a destroyer might blaze away all her ammunition in 
the direction of a torpedo-boat and fail to secure a single hit. The 
trials off Milford undoubtedly pointed to the possibility of a consum- 
mation of that kind, although, as undoubtedly, the shooting improved 
somewhat with practice. It is this result, and not any failure on the 
part of the destroyers to overhaul the torpedo-boats, or to vindicate 
their own sea-keeping capabilities, that throws the gravest doubt 
upon their complete fitness for the work which they are professedly 
designed to perform. Even the discovery, made during the subse- 
quent operations, that destroyers must not be relied on to blockade 
torpedo-boats seems to be less serious. No one ever expected that 
destroyers, which lie low in the water, and which have no masts 
worth mentioning, would prove to be good look-outs; but I suppose 
that a great many people did expect that they would demonstrate 
their ability to sink torpedo-boats by gun-fire. The truth probably 
is that, in an artillery engagement, the boat would be the more 
favourably situated. She forms the smaller target; she carries guns 
which are theoreticaliy competent to sink any destroyer; and, as a 
gun platform, she is little, if at all, worse than her persecutor. Yet, 
if the armament of the destroyer were altered, she might perhaps be 
rendered more deadly. Destroyers now, with few exceptions, carry 
one 12-pounder and five 6-pounder quick-firing guns. I should like 
to see the result upon their shooting accuracy in a sea way, under 
speed, of the substitution for these of, say, five Maxim 1°5 in. 
1-pounder automatic machine guns, or of .two 3-pounders worked on 
the same principle. The saving in weight of armament might be 
devoted to largely increasing the allowance of ammunition per gun. 

The conditions which tell against accuracy of gunfire from 
destroyers and torpedo-boats do not tell to anything like the same 
extent against the accuracy of torpedo fire from them. The fighting 
range, which may be 2,000 or 3,000 yards from the gun, is reduced, 
in the case of the torpedo, to 800 yards at most; and from among 
the difficulties prejudicial to good shooting, those numbered 1, 2, 3, 
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and 4 in the above list may be wholly or in part eliminated, since 
they scarcely affect the issue. There can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt that, given two destroyers travelling on parallel courses, 
though not necessarily in the same direction, in a sea and at great 
speed, at a minimum range of 500 yards; and supposing one boat to 
depend exclusively on the gun, and the other exclusively on the 
torpedo, and both crews to be as efficient as any to be found in the 
navy, the boat using torpedoes would have at least as good a chance 
as the other; and this in spite of the fact that destroyers are of so 
light a draught that it would not be easy in rough water to adjust a 
torpedo in such a way as to ensure that it should not pass beneath the 
target. It is not intended to suggest that the torpedo is the proper 
weapon to employ against the destroyer, but merely to call attention 
to the much greater probable accuracy attainable with torpedoes than 
with shells when the range is limited and when the conditions are 
unfavourable for the gun. “I calculated,” writes one who was 
engaged, ‘‘ that the proportion of misses with the quick-firing guns 
was at least 98 per cent.; with the torpedoes it did not exceed 60.” 
The allusion, it is true, is to gun fire carried out in one place and 
under one set of conditions, and to torpedo practice carried out in 
another plaee and under another set of conditions; yet, as the 
writer concludes, “although that is no basis for comparisons, the 
conviction is firmly established in my mind, in consequence of all 
that I have done and observed, that the torpedo has splendid chances 
where the gun has practically none at all.” 

The numerous breakdowns, though fortunately for the most part 
of a not very serious character, point, as I have said, to the desira- 
bility of making officers and men more familiar than most of them 
are at present with the delicacies and peculiarities of destroyers and 
boats. Last year’s very expensive collapse of the Hornet teaches the 
same lesson. Yet there is a further question to be considered. The 
remarks of M. Leir, directed especially against battle-ships and 
cruisers, also apply to small craft. Endurance, as well as speed, is 
needed, and it would appear that we sacrifice endurance and solidity 
to speed to an extent which would not be wise, even if we could 
arrange to have all these fast craft worked only by men who tho- 
roughly understand them. - As for the matter of water for use in the 
new boilers, the only proper solution of the difficulty is to give the 
craft larger condensing machinery. It is, of course, possible to 
supply water from larger ships, or to obtain it by frequent visits to 
the shore; but either method tends to diminish the practical useful- 
ness of destroyers and torpedo-boats, which are valuable largely in 
proportion to their capacity for self-support. Moreover, suitable 
shore water is not everywhere obtainable. 

The final operations, conducted off the Irish coast, demonstrated 
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that on dark nights, even if fine, when destroyers and torpedo-boats 
are acting in equal numbers, the former are unable to blockade the 
latter, or even, in all cases, to detect their escape to sea. Nor are 
the former always able to prevent the latter from running into 
blockaded ports. But they are able, when they sight torpedo-boats 
and can chase them at sea, to overhaul them. 

These discoveries are not very surprising, but they are exceedingly 
important. We have known for some years that blockade is now 
almost impossible. The dangers of even so much as attempting any- 
thing approaching to a blockade have this time been illustrated. 

In a paper, read in May, 1892, at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution,’ I ventured to foreshadow the possibility that a blockading or 
observing fleet, though employing a considerable in-shore squadron 
of small craft as look-outs, might be susceptible of attack, even from 
seaward, by torpedo-boats from the very port under observation. 
The operations of the past summer have proved the thing to be not 
only practicable, but also comparatively easy. Wicklow was watched; 
Howth was watched. From both all the boats inside escaped with 
facility. On the occasion of another trial at Wicklow, although 
several of the escaping boats were sighted and claimed as theore- 
tically destroyed, at least one-half got away unseen, and, once at sea, 
were undoubtedly in a condition to make a surprise attack upon any 
quarter that might have seemed desirable upon such fleet as might 
have happened to be in the offing. 

As admitted by the First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of 
Commons on September 2nd, the French side of the British Channel 
is now fringed with a succession of terpedo-boat stations, or “ nests.” 
It is important to consider, in the light afforded by the recent opera- 
tions, what would be the effect of these stations, and of the others 
which might be and would be improvised all along the ccast, upon 
our position if we found it necessary to wage with France the only 
kind of war which ever gives definite results—an offensive one. 
Until we had destroyed these nests and rooted out their occupants, 
we could neither properly observe the French ports nor even cruise 
safely in mid-channel. Some of these nests contain, in addition to 
torpedo-boats, other vessels for their succour and protection. Dun- 
querque, for example, has the armoured gun-vessel M/amme; Lorient 
has the armoured gunboat Bouledogue. It would be necessary to 
take or destroy these as well as the torpedo-boats. Nearly every 
nest also has its defences on shore. How, then, are we going to pro- 
ceed? Do we purpose to attack forts and ironclads, the latter, no 
doubt, securely boomed in, perhaps behind a line of mines, by means 
of our destroyers, our “ catchers,” or our own torpedo-boats? Surely 
any deliberate design of that kind would be madness. Boat expe- 


(1) The Place and Uses of Torpedo Boats in War. 
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ditions might here and there be successful against such strongholds, 
but even that is doubtful. The truth is that we have no provision 
to meet the situation. Against even weak forts, if not always 
against ironclads, ironclads are absolutely necessary ; and we have no 
ironclads of modern type that are able to go up into the shallow lairs 
where the French torpedo-boats most do lie. We have not so much 
as a single battle-ship, of first, second, or third class, that draws less 
than 23 feet of water; and of our various coast-defence ironclads, 
half are not fit to quit our own shores, while of the rest there are but 
two which mount modern guns, and these are unfortunately the ones 
of the deepest draught. 

I am an advocate of the big battle-ship, but I am also the advocate 
of the small ironclad. There are spheres of action for both. And 
while, therefore, I applaud the decisions which have given us suc- 
cessively the Admiral class, the Royal Sovereign class, and the 
Majestic class for the line-of-battle, I regret that no recent Board of 
Admiralty has put upon its building programme a class of heavily 
armoured, sea-keeping, light-draught vessels suitable for operations 
in the shallow waters, the bays, and the estuaries of the enemy’s 
coasts, or, in other words, upon our maritime frontiers. The late 
experiments, intelligently regarded, seem to necessitate the creation 
of such craft; and there is no doubt that such craft can be created, 
for they already exist in other navies. I need only point to the 
Libertad type, of 2,500 tons’ displacement and 13 feet draught, built 
at Birkenhead for the Argentine Government; to the Beowu/f type, 
of 3,600 tons’ displacement and 17 feet draught, built in Germany ; 
to the Hydra type, of 4,880 tons’ displacement and 18 feet draught, 
built in France for the Government of Greece; or to the Piet Hein 
type, of 3,400 tons’ displacement and 17 feet draught, built for the 
Government of the Netherlands. These are all sea-going, and all, 
in spite of their small size, formidable. It is certain that Sir William 
White or Mr. Dunn, if appealed to, can give us something as good or 
better, at no greater displacement and no deeper draught. We have, 
as yet, nothing of the kind; and if the proper principle of maritime 
defence be the guarding, not so much of our own waters as of our 
maritime frontiers, we are, in these days of torpedo-boat “ nests,” 
sadly in need of craft of the sort. 

This is a lesson—not, perhaps, at first sight the most obvious, yet 
absolutely the most valuable one taught by the mancuvres of the 
Torpedo Squadron—which, it must be hoped, will not pass by 
unheeded. Yet heedlessness and thoughtlessness on such subjects 
are, unhappily, traditional national weaknesses. Previous to the war 
with Russia the Baltic was no uncharted sea. We had fought there 
early in the century. Experience had shown us exactly the kind of 
light craft necessary for effective operations in these waters. But, 
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as usual, we had paid no attention, and had despised the counsels of 
prudence. The result was that we plunged into the Russian War 
possessing barely a score of non-obsolete, shallow-draught war- vessels. 
Instantly we set about building what we ought all along to have been 
amply provided with. There were, I believe, 116 of the Albacore 
class, 12 of the Clown class, 20 of the Angler class, and so on. Some 
were completed in time to render service; many more were com- 
pleted too late. Had we, at the beginning of the war, possessed the 
gunboats which we possessed soon after its conclusion, the famous expe- 
dition to the Baltic would assuredly have led to the weightiest ends 
instead of leading to almost nothing. Similarly, should we unfortu- 
nately ever have to go to war with either Russia or France, our first 
need in the future will be light-draught ironclads. If we have them, 
well and good. If we have them not, we shall feel the lack of them 
as severely as we felt the lack of gunboats in 1855, and as severely 
as the Northern States felt the lack of fast cruisers when the Sumter, 
Alabama, and Florida were on the seas. And it is extremely unlikely 
that we shall have time to build them after the firing of the first 
shot. 

As for the chief minor problem which the recent exercises seem 
to have been designed to solve, there is little that is satisfactory to 
be said. The making of signals, by night as well as by day, to ships 
at a distance remains a source of trouble and perplexity, in spite of 
all that has been hoped from the inventions of Captain Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, Admiral Fane, and others. We may, perhaps, make 
a very much needed step in advance if attention be turned to some 
modification of the heliograph for use in sunlight, and to the employ- 
ment, in cloudy weather and by night, of a small masthead electric 
light projector, fitted with incandescent instead of arc lamp, and so 
pivoted on the truck as to normally cast its rays vertically, yet to be 
susceptible, by means of mechanism, or electrical connections worked 
from the deck, or even from the admiral’s cabin, of being made to 
oscillate over an are of 90 degrees in every direction. Long and 
short flashes thus made in conformity with the Morse system 
could probably be read, on a clear night, anywhere within twenty 
miles of the signalling ship. 


W. Latrp Clowes. 
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II.—ADVANCEMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Promotion in all walks of life is governed by the same general 
rules, Chance, no doubt, plays a principal part: not mere luck, of 
course, but the good fortune that brings opportunity, to be turned 
by the skilful and quick-witted to the best account. Such are the 
happy accidents that give the curate an embryo bishop in his first 
rector; a dock brief to the young barrister, with a good opening in 
the case for the defence ; that strikes down a duchess under the red 
lamp of a general practitioner, hitherto without patients. But these 
are the golden chances that fools miss, and that seldom meet the 
most capable twice. Yet, with or without them, the general prin- 
ciple is true, that professional advancement depends ultimately upon 
personal fitness. There are cases, of course, in which real merit is 
distanced and overlooked, but these may be often explained as due to 
diffidence, diffusion of aim, the want of concentration, of that ounce of 
“oo,” of self-seeking tenacity and grip, the qualities generally in- 
dispensable for worldly success. In the public service, at least in 
the civil departments of State, mediocrity has perhaps more rope, a 
longer lease. After the first strict choice by competition, civil 
servants follow a rather monotonous routine, in which seniority is 
the general if not the universal rule. Conspicuous ability may be 
sometimes recognised, but it is rewarded outside the regular grooves, 
and one especial avenue to advancement is through a private secre- 
taryship, the happy chance that associates the clever youth with a 
powerful minister, and earns him gratitude for useful political ser- 
vices, nowadays the most potent lever for promotion in England. 

In the army and navy matters are on much the same footing, but 
with some difference between the two services. Merit is supposed in 
both to have the preference. Whether this can be positively affirmed 
of the army, even to a modified extent, shall be considered presently 
more at length. But in the navy, at least, promotion depends 
mainly upon personal exertion and the proof of personal fitness. A 
young naval officer has his fate very much in his own hands. It is 
open to every midshipman at a certain age to gain the grade of 
lieutenant, by offering himself for, and passing, examinations. After 
this his further upward progress may be slow, but it is unimpeded 
by favouritism or the caprice of seniors, and can only be expedited, 
as elsewhere, by the good fortune opportunity brings of earning dis- 
tinction by active service afloat. The days of naval nepotism are, 
presumably, for the most part past and gone. Backstairs influence 
avails little; political pressure, that dangerous instrument, which 
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threatens daily to wield a larger power everywhere, may not be un- 
known at the Admiralty, but it is generally ineffective against pre- 
cise regulations. Many of the old anomalies, irregular or etiquette 
promotions, such as that at the hauling down of a flag, have disap- 
peared. Ifa step in rank is still granted for service in the Royal 
yachts, it must be remembered that these much-coveted appoint- 
ments are given to men otherwise eligible and ripe for promotion. 
On the whole, although cases of individual hardship may occur 
from time to time, and heart-sickening from hope deferred is still 
not unknown, the general course of naval promotion is fairly even 
and regular. Moreover, in these days of great and constant accre- 
tions to our naval strength there are increasing demands for good 
officers, and the rosiest future awaits all who are fit. It is because 
the position of army officers, who are thought to be on much the same 
footing, is less assured, and less certainly within the compass of their 
own endeavours, that the whole question of army advancement has 
something more than a passing importance. 

Some five-and-twenty years have elapsed since the abolition of 
purchase revolutionised the system of promotion for all outside the 
scientific branches. It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the many 
well-founded objections to the old system; they were denounced 
almost ad nauseam at the time it was tried for its life. The grossest 
injustice was possible while it existed; unfairness was its very 
essence ; not only had reul merit no ‘“ show,” to use an Americanism, 
but it was subject at any time to be effaced. Supersession was the 
constant rule ; it was not the fittest but the richest that passed up 
the rungs. A Marlborough without money, a Wellington with no 
bank balance, might have died subaltern officers. Lord Sandhurst, 
when denouncing the whole system, declared that he had been thrice 
purchased over, once by a drunkard and twice by fools. A still worse 
drawback was that regimental officers came to look upon their grades 
as theirs by right ; they claimed a vested interest in them; they had 
bought them in fee simple, so to speak, and could not be obliged to 
part with them—except, of course, when guilty of gross misconduct— 
without proper compensation and at their own good time. Under 
the purchase system there were colonels who had commanded regi- 
ments continuously for upwards of fifteen years, and not always 
wisely or too well. Nothing could be said in defence of such a 
system except that it provided a rough-and-ready method of retire- 
ment which cost the country nothing. But promotion under it was 
worked on purely commercial principles ; when the commodity was 
scarce, when vacancies were few that is to say, because seniors still 
held on, prices increased, higher rates of “over regulation” money 
were paid, and the steady flow of promotion was maintained. With 
all this the whole body of officers was stronger than the governing 
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authorities, and the phrase invented at the time, which called abolition 
“a buying back of the army,” might be far-fetched, but it was in the 
main accurate and true. 

The immediate consequence of this great and drastic change was 
very much what had been foreseen. Seniority pure and simple became 
the rule, and this aided by other causes promptly tended towards an 
inevitable stagnation. Peace prevailed for years at home and abroad ; 
moreover, uncertainty as to their future checked all movement among 
regimental officers. Presently the prospect of an almost complete 
stoppage became so serious that special remedies were necessary to 
correct it. This led to the elaboration of the scheme of compulsory 
retirement, which is still in force, although somewhat modified and 
at times evaded, as we shall see. It was found that the congestion 
existed chiefly at the top of each grade; hence the “ age penalty,” or 
obligatory retirement, accompanied by bribes and bonuses to persuade 
elders to go of their own accord, to soften the blow when they 
declined to leave voluntarily, and were obliged by force majeure to 
retire. But another agent was called into being, a tremendous 
weapon if used aright, the rule of selection and rejection. It was 
plainly intimated that merit alone would secure advancement ; where 
it was found it would be pushed forward, those who lacked it were 
to be rejected or left behind. Theoretically a perfect system ; admir- 
able under perfect conditions, which, however, have never yet been 
present, and which indeed may hever be attained this side of a mili- 
tary millennium. No doubt rejection has been effectively employed, 
but only to a limited extent; it has undoubtedly been used to keep 
back the notoriously incompetent, at least in the junior grades. On 
the other hand, selection, its converse, has, as applied to the higher, 
never yet had a fair chance, for reasons to be set forth when its com- 
parative success or failure, and the causes thereof, are discussed. 

All this is in a measure ancient history, but the time has come 
to examine actual results. What has this last quarter of a cen- 
tury done, not only for army officers, but for the nation to whom 
their efficiency, as part of its offensive and defensive armour, is of the 
utmost importance? Do the best men, under present conditions, 
come surely and inevitably to the front? It may be permitted, 
to one who has stood by and seen the changes in progress, who is 
quite disinterested and wholly unaffected by them, yet not without 
some practical experience, to review the situation. Some such 
general stocktaking ‘of the results already achieved may be found 
interesting ; some forecast of what may be expected under a new, 
more vigorous, and more enlightened 7¢yime, now when the army is 
entering upon a fresh epoch, when principles long since accepted are 
likely to obtain a wider and fuller application than heretofore. 

Of the very marked and general improvement in our officers there 
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can be no manner of doubt. The standard of professional excellence 
has been raised to a much higher level. Many fine points in the char- 
acters of officers remain unchanged; others more useful, more essential, 
have been fostered and brought to the front. The raw material is 
probably much the same as it always was; officers exhibit the same 
traits and tastes as of old. Many are as gallant and intrepid as ever; 
as ready to go to the front with unquestioning self-sacrificing devo- 
tion ; they are as much addicted to manly exercises, are as fond of 
sport and out-door games ; will still play football, rackets, cricket; will 
hunt, shoot, and when they get the chance follow big game. Their 
general tone is as high as ever ; their personal demeanour, their good 
feeling, their loyalty to their superiors, their chivalry and good com- 
radeship, all these are maintained on the old admirable lines. Officers 
are still gentlemen nowadays, but they are also soldiers; to be called 
soldiers is their best title of honour, to behave like good and true soldiers 
their highest aim. The change is indeed remarkable. Time was 
when they were almost ashamed of their honourable calling. It was 
kept in the background, everything connected with it was tabooed. 
To talk “shop” was an offence against good manners; a subject for 
fine, like drawing a sword in the ante-room or being late for mess, 
Officers wore their uniform as little as they could help; their great 
desire was to get into plain clothes directly their short daily sacrifice 
to an irksome duty was ended. In the few rare instances where men 
wished to improve themselves by studying the higher branches of 
their profession, or by taking a deeper interest in its practice than 
was possible in the ordinary round of routine, they were looked 
upon with surprise, sometimes with contempt. To ‘know your drill” 
was quite enough in those days; more than enough, indeed, for a very 
small smattering sufficed to save an officer from reproof, and it was no 
uncommon thing to hear a lame leader repeating parrotlike the words 
of command prompted by his better-informed sergeant at his elbow. 
Although officers theoretically admitted a bond of union between 
them and their men, they were too often indifferent to their comfort 
and well-being; rarely took the lead in their sports and recreations, 
never acted, even in the infrequent cases when they were competent, 
as instructors in drill and field exercises. Those were the days of the 
Queen’s “ hard-bargains,”’ a generic term of reproach which has al- 
most entirely disappeared ; if there are still ‘‘scrimshankers ” and 
“ outfitters,” as those who try to avoid foreign or unpleasant service 
are sometimes called, they are now generally laughed at and despised. 
It is almost incredible at this time when all kinds of classes exist 
for special or higher training, when the garrison instructor is always 
busy and every encouragement is given to those who wish to improve 
in languages, that during the Crimean War only two officers could 
be found in the expeditionary army with any extensive knowledge of 
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Russian ; one was but just gazetted, and both (they were brothers) 
were by extraction Poles, so that their linguistic attainments were 
purely accidental. Nowadays there are a number of officers declared 
officially as proficient in Russian, and a great many more in the more 
familiar European languages. Again, during the siege of Sebastopol, 
it was extremely difficult to meet with officers of the line competent 
to act as assistants to the Royal Engineers. Now it may be safely 
said that dozens and dozens would be forthcoming if required. 

It is easier to state a fact than the cause or causes of which it is 
the effect. Many have no doubt contributed to this very gratifying 
result, the generally acknowledged improvement in our officers. Of 
course, a good deal must be credited to the spygad of intelligence, the 
great educational wave which has affected the army as well as other 
professions. The schoolmaster is everywhere abroad; boys learn 
more, know more, competition is keener, the struggle to enter and 
get on in life in all its walks is more closely contested, and the prize 
is to the most qualified, to the sharpest and best-informed. The dunce 
of the family is no longer told off to the army ; a candidate must win 
his commission with his brains. This has filled the service with 
youths of higher culture who start already well-grounded in pro- 
fessional knowledge, and they must work hard to keep abreast and 
possibly to pass their fellows, or they will make no mark in their 
career. The result is as just recorded; the general level has been 
greatly raised. And here it may be well to protest against a surely 
erroneous impression, that mental improvement has been secured at 
the-expense of alleged more useful, more indispensable physical 
qualities. It is still rather the fashion to deride educational tests, to 
quarrel with the methods by which they are applied. There are those 
indeed who would call them positively injurious, as emphasizing the 
wrong sort of traits. Muscular, rather than mental, superiority, it is 
often said, is most needed in one who is tolead men. The pale-faced 
spectacled student who heads the examination list is, it is urged, 
manifestly inferior in physique, and therefore in fitness, to the athlete 
whom he has beaten in the schools. The position would be incon- 
testable but for one curious fact, which is now proved beyond all 
question. It has been found, almost without exception, that the men 
who come out at the top combine the two great qualifications. The 
winners in any competitive examination are generally the highest in 
physique as well as in brain power—they are the golden youth, the 
pick and flower of the basket. 

But there have been other causes at work besides the educational 
movement. The abolition of purchase has permitted the application 
of searching tests which would have been impossible without this first 
great measure of relief. Men were brought to believe that hence- 
forth their future would depend much on themselves. They were no 
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longer to be handicapped in this race by the want of private means. 
Poverty was no longer to be a bar: wealth would not supersede it 
where claims were otherwise equal ; it might have a chance of being 
preferred when they were undoubtedly superior. The death-blow to 
purchase was therefore epoch-making in the army ; it was the dawn of 
a day full of hope and encouragement, both of which have already in a 
measure borne fruit. Officers began to think it worth while to take 
pains: the result would be recognised, a good man who had tried to 
become better was no longer in danger of being passed over by a worse. 
From this the greater advantage soon followed, that the worse, even 
if first, must give way to the better; in other words the great prin- 
ciples of rejection and selection were accepted, both of which were 
clearly impossible when the main stream of promotion flowed in fixed 
unalterable channels. Selection, in fact, was unheard of then; re- 
jection never took effect; not the plainest incompetence, the most 
glaring inefficiency, nothing short of positive, almost disgraceful 
misconduct, could disqualify the purchase officer. 

The next point to consider is how far the new and better system, 
inaugurated at least in theory, has been carried out in practice. It 
is to be feared that neither in rejection nor selection has promise 
been quite equalled by performance. As regards the first, perhaps, 
and in the junior ranks, unfitness in whatever way exhibited has been 
held to bar promotion; the idle, unambitious, careless, all who would 
not master details or make themselves proficient, cannot nowadays 
hope to rise. With the more senior rejection has never had full 
play. Majors have been often permitted to command battalions 
without any claim to do so. Colonels in the same way have often 
risen to Major-General whose ability could be greatly questioned. A 
more relentless weeding out is now perhaps the rule, but even within 
the last year or two cases might be quoted in which rejection ought 
to have been more strictly enforced. As for selection, the preference 
given to good over indifferent men, it has never been very widely 
applied. Its exercise has been greatly hampered and impeded ; the 
action of a wide and perfectly impartial choice presupposes a strong, 
unfettered, self-reliant, central authority, wielding a tremendous 
power rightly, without fear, favour, or affection ; a supreme intelli- 
gence capable of differentiating between characters, of weighing claims 
dispassionately, rising superior to side issues, careless of criticism 
because conscious of absolute integrity, and a single-minded desire 
to act for the best. The one person whose position and prestige raised 
him above smaller influences, and who could have shown perfect 
independence, declined the invidious task. It is generally thought 
that the out-going Commander-in-Chief could have dealt effectively 
and satisfactorily with the duty of selection, however difficult and 
responsible, but as a matter of fact he would not accept it. Various 
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reasons are given for the Duke of Cambridge’s unwillingness to act ; 
some say that in his own heart he disagreed with the principle, be- 
lieving that as a general rule all men are much alike, or at least that 
differences between them are so small as to render choice almost 
unnecessary ; others have thought that His Royal Highness’ well- 
known kindliness of nature made him shrink from the irksome and 
inconvenient postof general arbiter, and both explanations are probably 
in a measure right. On the other hand, the Duke has held to his 
patronage in many directions, and has personally disposed or had a 
chief voice in disposing it; and it might have been fairly expected 
that he would take over general selection, as quite within his means 
and greatly enlarging his sphere of usefulness. His abstention, re- 
pudiation, or whatever it may be called, led to the creation of the 
Promotion Board, composed of officers holding for the time being cer- 
tain high commands, and therefore a changing body without fixed 
principles or permanent prejudices, but also without continuity of 
view. No great fault can probably be found with this Board, except 
that which it shares with all boards, an evasion of direct responsibility. 
What a board does no one person does, and no one can be held to 
account for it. Yet a board may be led, and is often actually 
governed, by its most masterful member, who may thus wield great 
but irresponsible power, being screened and sheltered all the time by 
the board in its corporate capacity. 

Whatever has happened in the: past it is pretty certain that in the 
future there will be no hesitation as regards the exercise of selection 
on a broad and comprehensive basis. The new Commander-in-Chief 
will, no doubt, be invested with large powers, and will not shrink from 
using them. Not the least hopeful of the many anticipations encouraged 
by Lord Wolseley’s appointment is that he will undertake to select, 
and this in the most fearless, independent manner. He has the 
courage of his opinions, and withal the strongest sense of duty, with 
a gift of penetration into character which amounts to genius. The 
best proof of this, if proof were needed, has been his unerring choice 
of his lieutenants and assistants throughout his distinguished career. 
The best men in the army, the most noted, many who have since 
risen to great distinction, made their first mark on Lord Wolseley’s 
staff or under his orders. There was at one time a very erroneous 
impression abroad, and it has indeed been revived recently, that 
Lord Wolseley was the centre of a narrow clique, the so-called 
‘Ring,’ which monopolised the good things of the profession, and 
outside which no one, however capable, could hope to make his way. 
If clique there was it embraced the whole army ; the ring was a wide, 
ever-widening circle, which drew constantly within it the choicest 
spirits of the service. Nothing is more certain than that Lord 
Wolseley has always been keenly on the look out for the best ability, 
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has been prompt to recognise, eager to utilise it, not for himself 
alone, but in the best interests of the State. Another mistaken idea 
is that the new Commander-in-Chief is not in touch, not in close 
sympathy with the army at large. No one knows it better, more 
intimately, has clearer ideas of what is best for it, a deeper and more 
abiding affection for it and for his comrades of all ranks, high and low. 
Any doubt on this head has been completely removed during the 
period of his Irish command, now approaching its close. Lord 
Wolseley has shown in the most substantial manner that he is before 
everything the soldier’s friend. Officers generally have found, pos- 
sibly to their surprise, that his knowledge of them is much deeper 
than a passing acquaintance, and none who are worth it, none who 
are keen and capable, will fail to be duly appreciated by him. 
Nevertheless the broad fact remains that even under a new and 
most enlightened régime advancement in the army must still be 
greatly governed by chance. Some may boldly declare that they do 
not believe in luck, although the contrary has, perhaps, been fully 
proved in their own case. In truth, mere luck, blind, fortuitous, 
haphazard fortune, good or bad, may not go for much, although one 
of the greatest soldiers the world has seen made “ Est-il heureux ?” a 
first condition of employment in military commands. Yet with us 
aman, under the most perfect rules of advancement, must be dealt 
with according to his record, and any examination of the methods by 
which that record is formed must expose the influences of luck in 
its largest sense. For instance, in the earlier stages of his career 
merits or demerits are greatly dependent upon the reports made upon 
him by his superiors. Here he is at once the plaything of chance ; 
he is more or less at the mercy of his immediate commanding officer 
and of the general under whom he serves, both of whom may be 
little competent to pass a sound, sensible, discriminating opinion 
upon him. This has been inevitable under a system which has so far 
failed to secure the best possible men for the higher posts, and 
emphasizes the paramount importance of that searching selection 
which has been so long earnestly advocated and never yet adequately 
tried, Thus one deserving officer may have been really kept back 
by the accident of serving under those incapable of properly appre- 
ciating him, capable, it may be, of depreciating him, while another, 
more happily placed, is backed up by the strong recommendation of 
strong superiors able and ready to recognise his worth. It may be 
that a young officer who has laboured under the first disadvantage 
may at times correct his record. But this again is luck: the oppor- 
tunity afforded to display gallantry, resource, knowledge of and 
power to command men in times of trial amidst the shock of arms. 
The luck is still greater if he is permitted to show his quality under 
the eyes or within the knowledge of some powerful or discriminating 
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leader who sees the good that is in him and remembers it. But for 
one who gets this supreme chance there are hundreds who labour on 
unknown and unrewarded, ever at the mercy of a confidential report. 
It is a drawback inseparable from the military service that the 
occasion for which only it exists and has its raison d’étre does not 
often recur. The profession of arms is affected more than any with 
dead seasons; the busy time of war, for which everything is the 
preparation, is the exception rather than the rule, and happily so, of 
course, Still the absence of practical training, the want of an arena 
for the display of personal prowess and efficiency, react upon the 
gladiators, who are supposed to be ever ready but are rarely called 
upon to fight. Once more it is luck that intervenes, the luck to be 
engaged in the field in active operations, to take part in any mili- 
tary expedition, to see service, in fact; this is the greatest boon that 
can come to the zealous and ambitious soldier. It is so generally 
understood, and so universally the case, that it has produced its own 
evil. When wars are afoot every one is feverishly anxious to be 
employed; every claim is urged; every species of influence is 
brought to bear, personal and political, that of august friends} all 
and every interest is made, every lever turned to win the privilege 
of taking part in the coming campaign. The consequences are or 
may prove all important, an obvious explanation of the eagerness 
displayed. Active service brings a man the chance hitherto denied 
in camp or country quarters of showing the good stuff that is in him ; 
it puts the true soldier in his proper place, shows him at his proper 
value ; for it is a strange fact that some of our best officers have not 
been esteemed such until the hour of emergency came. Now and 
again a star shoots up like a rocket from the limbo of commonplace, 
showing a brilliancy, the very existence of which was till then 
unknown. The case of Colonel Kelly, of Chitral renown, is a most 
recent instance of this. He had served on without remark or special 
distinction, and was within an ace of withdrawing into obscure 
retirement when he got his opportunity. That of Sir George Whyte, 
the present Commander-in-Chief in India, may also be quoted, who 
at the beginning of the last. Afghan War was only a regimental 
major, and, within ten years, held, as full general, the highest 
military appointment out of England. A more remarkable case, 
showing fine military qualities may be dormant and unsuspected, is 
that of the late Major Bromhead, one of the heroes of Rorke’s Drift. 
He was actually left behind at the base, where he so distinguished 
himself, while others were chosen in preference for service at the 
front. Herbert Stewart went to the front rapidly, by the natural 
selection of active service; so did Sir Redvers Buller and the late 
Sir Thomas Baker, after slow promotion in their earlier years. 
Again, it is on active service that men gain brevet, or extra regi- 
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mental rank, an outside method of advancement by which all pro- 
motion may be affected, altered, corrected, disturbed. Being a 
reward in most cases honourably gained, it is impossible to find fault 
with it, but its effects, seemingly small and unnoticeable, may 
become very marked and far-reaching in the end. The young cap- 
tain may become a brevet major at the close of a short campaign, 
and thus gain in a few months rank which it will cost others years 
to obtain. The same man by a second similar opportunity may rise 
to brevet lieutenant-colonel, and by this time he has quite distanced 
every less fortunate contemporary. The enormous benefit accruing 
does not show itself, perhaps, until he is nearing the top of a ladder ; 
but then he has reached prematurely, or at least earlier than might 
have been expected, the most important grade, the general’s rank, 
and is on the high-road to command and the plums of the profes- 
sion. Sometimes, indeed in the greatest number of cases, brevet 
rank is granted where it is richly deserved, in spite of the anomalies 
that it brings ; but it is given also to the personal staff of generals in 
the field, and the services rendered by an aide-de-camp cannot always 
be compared to those of other staff officers or regimental officers 
sharing the hardships of their men. What brevets have done in 
this way may be seen by examining the colonels’ list and noting the 
number of former aides-de-camp who are high up; these fortunate 
men, being comparatively young for their positions, are raised above 
the adverse action of age penalties, and, humanly speaking, are in 
the safe avenue of future distinction. What this may mean may be 
seen at this moment, when so many young generals exist who won 
promotion early through the old anomalous and invidious system of 
double rank. This has now been very properly abolished, but under 
it Lord Methuen became a major-general at forty-five, and Sir 
Forestier Walker at forty-three. Their rise, and that of others in 
the same category, was extraordinarily rapid; as a rule, five-and- 
twenty years sufficed to carry them from a first commission to the 
general’s rank. It may, however, be said in this connection that 
the golden days of Guards’ promotion are ended; and if not long 
since the Brigade gave the army boy lieutenant-colonels, its sub- 
alterns in the future are likely to be old men. 

The whole system of army advancement needs now to be revised, 
regulated, controlled.. Where it is necessary correctives must be 
applied; the balance must be redressed, so that merit wherever 
encountered may count upon due recognition. This will no doubt 
be the anxious care of Lord Wolseley and his advisers. Selection, 
worked fearlessly and unhesitatingly, may do much, and all officers 
who are deserving should feel themselves safe in the hands of the new 
Commander-in-Chief. We shall probubly see some further modifi- 
cation of compulsory retirement, of the hard-and-fast rules, of the 
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mechanical action of unelastic Royal Warrants with which the 
military authorities are tied and bound, as in the garment of Nessus. 
The full anforcement of the age penalty has been so often found 
disadvantageous, that it has been evaded by the invention of a 
queer process called “ saving ;” the creation of acting rank for cer- 
tain appointments bestowed in order to “save” the holders from 
being ‘“‘run out.” The necessity for this fiction, as it really is, 
proves that compulsory retirement goes near producing mischievous 
results, and that, however logical the theoretical reasons for its intro- 
duction, the system suffers in practice from the fallibility that hangs 
about all human affairs. Probably with a wider and more intelli- 
gent application of selection these objections may disappear. There 
will not be the same necessity to relieve the congested lists in each 
grade, and the fallacy will disappear of replacing one really com- 
petent man by a less competent junior because he was born a year 
or two later. There has been, and still is, a rather far-fetched 
craze for youth in gauging the fitness for promotion ; youth, that is 
to say, according to the efflux of time. Physical and mental vigour 
are not always best tested by years; ‘a man is as old as he feels,” 
and it is possible for this one to be hale and vigorous at fifty, 
while that one is a poor creature at forty-five. Activity, the 
dash and ‘“ go”’ of real youth, may be indispensable qualities in 
tactical leaders, especially of the cavalry arm, but the mature judg- 
ment, the trained experience needed for responsible command are to 
be met with only in older men. Great victories, great triumphs 
have been won by old generals. Radetzky fought Novara at eighty- 
four ; Charles Napier conquered Scinde at sixty ; Sir Henry Havelock 
was above that age when he saved India; the Prussian generals 
who won great fame in the seven-weeks’ war and afterwards, were 
middle-aged men, so were the most distinguished leaders on both 
sides in the American war of secession. There is moderation in all 
things, and while admitting that sanguine youth, full of fiery energy 
and unbounded vitality, is essential in the junior grades, a slower 
pulse, a calmer mind, steadiness, sobriety, the self-reliant strength 
that age alone brings, are the qualities that mostly go to make a 
great leader of men. Genius can dispense with these conditions ; 
but, then, true genius is rare. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
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Lost in a labyrinth of leafage, on the topmost tier of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, harbouring no dread lest some Lectius should come and 
tell me to quit a position in excess of my rank,’ I am, as far as I can 
perceive, the only occupant, this Lenten afternoon, of seats that once 
accommodated eighty-seven thousand spectators, and could still surely 
leave at their ease one-half that number. Sedere primo solitus in 
gradu semper, which, with permission of the Roman epigrammatist, we 
will modestly translate—‘‘ Accustomed as I am to sit down in what- 
ever row of ruin takes my fancy ’—I have to-day selected my seat 
well up among the plebeians. Indeed, is not this where the 
pullati, or common folk with dirty togas, used to huddle together ? 
though, be it added, whatever Englishmen take or forget to take 
to Italy, they at least wear a transalpine decency of garb. Yet 
it is but a surmise, after all, that I am the only lingerer in this vast 
and universal theatre, wherein the performance has for centuries been 
over, No one can perceive me; of that I feel quite sure. I am 
hidden by 
‘* Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together.” 

Nay, even denser covering than that, the undisturbed growth of 
years, conceals me from observation, and I need no Tyrrhenian sailor 
from Antium to come and pull the ve/arium over my head against 
the glow of the Roman sun. But if I am as lost to observation as an 
owl in an ivy-bush, how can one know but that other eremitically- 
minded pilgrims have not likewise drawn the cowl of the Coliseum 
over their heads, and are not meditating somewhere in this vast soaring 
circle of tangled brushwood ? Six acres of ruin are a large allow- 
ance for one person; and what does it matter, so long as my brother 
recluses, if such there be, are equally invisible, and maintain a quiet 
demeanour in this silent and stupendous solitude? Much about the 
same time that Vespasian laid the foundations of his gladiatorial 
arena, he projected an equally imposing edifice as a Temple of Peace. 
It soon disappeared under the waves of a warlike time. But, for all 
that, human combats have long subsided, and the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre itself is now the real Templum Pacis. 

I fear I have been imitating Vespasian in a small way; for was he 
not transferred from Rome to the East by Nero, for having fallen 
asleep during the reading of one of the poems of that sensitive 
author ? and I must own to having had a siesta in the afternoon 
sunshine-shadow of my comfortable seclusion, though Dante’s page 
lies open before me. I had read five cantos of the Purgatorio 


(1) ** Lectius ecce venit, sta, fuge, curre, late! ’’—Martiat. 
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mechanical action of unelastic Royal Warrants with which the 
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Lost in a labyrinth of leafage, on the topmost tier of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, harbouring no dread lest some Lectius should come and 
tell me to quit a position in excess of my rank,’ I am, as far as I can 
perceive, the only occupant, this Lenten afternoon, of seats that once 
accommodated eighty-seven thousand spectators, and could still surely 
leave at their ease one-half that number. Sedere primo solitus in 
gradu semper, which, with permission of the Roman epigrammatist, we 
will modestly translate—‘‘ Accustomed as I am to sit down in what- 
ever row of ruin takes my fancy ’”—I have to-day selected my seat 
well up among the plebeians. Indeed, is not this. where the 
pullati, or common folk with dirty togas, used to huddle together ? 
though, be it added, whatever Englishmen take or forget to take 
to Italy, they at least wear a transalpine decency of garb. Yet 
it is but a surmise, after all, that I am the only lingerer in this vast 
and universal theatre, wherein the performance has for centuries been 
over. No one can perceive me; of that I feel quite sure. I am 
hidden by 
‘*¢ Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together.” 

Nay, even denser covering than that, the undisturbed growth of 
years, conceals me from observation, and I need no Tyrrhenian sailor 
from Antium to come and pull the ve/arium over my head against 
the glow of the Roman sun. But if I am as lost to observation as an 
owl in an ivy-bush, how can one know but that other eremitically- 
minded pilgrims have not likewise drawn the cowl of the Coliseum 
over their heads, and are not meditating somewhere in this vast soaring 
circle of tangled brushwood ? Six acres of ruin are a large allow- 
ance for one person; and what does it matter, so long as my brother 
recluses, if such there be, are equally invisible, and maintain a quiet 
demeanour in this silent and stupendous solitude? Much about the 
same time that Vespasian laid the foundations of his gladiatorial 
arena, he projected an equally imposing edifice as a Temple of Peace. 
It soon disappeared under the waves of a warlike time. But, for all 
that, human combats have long subsided, and the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre itself is now the real Templum Pacis. 

I fear I have been imitating Vespasian in a small way; for was he 
not transferred from Rome to the East by Nero, for having fallen 
asleep during the reading of one of the poems of that sensitive 
author ? and I must own to having had a siesta in the afternoon 
sunshine-shadow of my comfortable seclusion, though Dante’s page 
lies open before me. I had read five cantos of the Purgatorio 


(1) ** Lectius eece venit, sta, fuge, curre, late! ’’—Manrriat. 
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before the exposition of sleep came over me, and I nodded at the 
lines :— 
‘*O frate mio, ciascuna é cittadina 
DD’ una vera citta ; ma tu vuoi dire 
Che vivesse in Italia peregrina.” 

When one has once reached Rome, one feels like a pilgrim who 
has got to the end of his journey, and is in no hurry to take the 
backward road. More than ever, when the Forty Days of Lent 
have come, does one recognise the special fitness of the Eternal City 
as a penitential abode. Even Cardinals have had ashes laid upon 
their foreheads, and been reminded that they too are but dust. 
Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris. Whois likely 
to forget that—in Rome? The Apollo, the Argentina, the Valle, 
and even the Capranica with its Marionetti, are closed. There are 
placards at the street corners, bearing the signature of the Cardinal- 
Vicar, forbidding ristoratori to serve their customers with flesh-meat 
on abstinence days, unless they do so in private apartments ; that all 
the world may see Rome is the capital of the Christian World. If 
they transgress, sharp penalty awaits them. Prayers and church 
ceremonies are more frequent than ever; but the organ everywhere is 
silent. No native Romans entertain during Lent, and only the more 
irreverent strangers. The bulk of these last departed as soon as the 
final Carnival conjctti were thrown, and the last mocco/o extinguished, 
for Naples, for Sicily, for Florence, and will not be back before Holy 
Week, or perhaps not till the Church fills the air with jubilant music, 
chants Alleluias, and exclaims, Reswrrevit sicué dizit. Meanwhile, 
the few who have remained have the walls of Honorius or the knoll 
of Antemnz wholly to themselves. When the beautiful but some- 
times depressing desolation of the City itself waxes too heavy to 
bear, why not resort to the saddle, and try to out-gallop the un- 
tiring stride of the Claudian Aqueduct? The untilled ground 
has broken into spontaneous flowers. You canter on violets, 
anemones, and asphodels. Clouds are there none, but the Alban 
hills make their own soft shadows. To the tinkle of sheep-bells and 
the melodious eddies of mounting skylarks, you ride towards, but 
seem to get no nearer to, Tivoli, snugly nestled in a dimple of the 
Sabine Mountains. How far one has to go, to get beyond the blight 
of sadness radiated by Rome across the Campagna! The fig-tree 
flourishes in the soil where Frascati preserves the traditions of 
philosophic Tusculum. What woods are more umbrageous than 
those of Lariccia, what vineyards better tilled than those of Monte 
Giove, what olives strike deeper into the rich brown clods than those 
that slope down towards Porto d’Anzio? It would be right pleasant 
to make for these, but if you are to be back in Rome by nightfall 
you must turn your horse’s head and ride straight for the arches of 
the Acqua Felice. What asundown! What a twilight! Is that 
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verily a city, or only a mirage of the imagination? The bells of 
Ave Maria testify to reality. Shoals of young priests are hurrying 
homeward. Rome is older by one day more. 

This afternoon, however, I am too lazy to quit my curving 
arbour, in which botanists tell me upward of four hundred different 
plants find ample foothold. It must be these that make the air smell 
so sweet; here where, in the days of Domitian, fountains used to 
fling scented sprays of extract of saffron and crimson wine. What a 
sarbarous refinement! A worthy accompaniment, truly, to the 
slaughter, at one sitting, of nine thousand beasts, What would 
Cicero have said to such a sacrifice, he who several years previously, 
and before the Flavian Amphitheatre had yet risen from the ground, 
asked indignantly, ‘‘ Qua potest homini esse polito delectatio, quum 
aut homo imbecillis a violentissima bestia laniatur, aut praclara 
bestia venabulo transverberatur ?”’ 

Are the eighty-seven thousand spectators hurrying to that 
spectacle once more? I hear the sound of human voices swelling 
hitherward; and, as I peep through the leafy loopholes of my 
ruinous retreat, I descry a long procession of human figures slowly 
and sinuously pouring into the arena. But it is headed neither by 
Flamen nor Lictor; and where the fasces and the eagle would once 
have towered, I discern a more humble and more sacred emblem. 
The pace of the procession is slow and solemn, not impulsive nor 
triumphant, as it defiles from underneath the arches where the 
imperial athlete once was hailed with servile acclamations. What 
are they chanting? No hymn of triumph surely. Rather may it 
be the lines of Luigi Biondi, 

‘* Santa religion ! gli aspri costumi 
Tu raddolcisti, e fai stille di pianto 
Versar dove correan di sangue fiumi,” 


sO appropriate to the scene and the hour. It seems strange that 
not till the middle of last century did it occur to any of the 
successors of Peter to rescue from the desecration of indifference a 
spot saturated, one may say without hyperbole, with the blood of the 
martyrs. Everybody knows that earthquake, fire, and inundation, 
competed with each other for its destruction. Guiscard’s troopers 
stalled themselves there, and the Frangipani transformed it intoa 
fortress. When less turbulent times supervened, it became by tacit 
consent the common quarry of the more powerful Roman Houses, 
When for a time friendly enough with each other, they held tilt 
and tourney within it, and then Mystery-Plays restored for a time 
its theatrical character. Sixtus V. had a scheme for turning it 
into a woollen manufactory, and another Prince of Peace thought it 
would serve capitally as a powder magazine. Meanwhile it remained 
a convenient market-place for the sale of vegetables. But in 1750 
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an earnest Ligurian monk, Leonardo da Porto Maurizio, came to Rome, 
craved audience of Benedict XIV., and, obtaining papal sanction for the 
new form of devotion known as the Via Crucis, induced the Sovereign 
Pontiff to consecrate the Coliseum, to celebrate Mass there, and to erect 
a large wooden cross in the very centre of the Pagan arena. Ever since, 
the Stations of the Cross, commemorating the journey to Calvary, 
have encircled the vast ellipse, and the new-comers, whose rising voices 
disturbed my reverie, are wandering hither behind a tall, bare-footed, 
bare-headed Franciscan friar, to make the dolorous pilgrimage. All 
the fine ladies of Rome are there, and, heedless of delicate flounce 
and furbelow, they kneel on the unswept ground at every halt made 
by the rosary-girdled monk, and bow their heads in audible 
lamentation. Then, when the long sad service is completed, he 
rebukes them for their transgressions, and invites them to a holier 
life. That much I can make out from where I sit, in sympathetic 
contemplation of the scene, though no small part of his exhortation 
reaches me but in fitful vowel sounds, musical, but somewhat vague 
in meaning. Before they have come to a close, a blare of trumpets 
tells me that a body of French Zouaves are coming along the Via 
San Gregorio, between the Palatine and the Cvlian Hills, on their 
way back to barracks from the exercising ground that lies beyond 
the tomb of Caius Cestus and Shelley’s burial-place. 
‘* The insolence of alien drum, 
Vexing the bright blue air, 
To smite a people’s anguish dumb, 
Or speed a rash despair, 
That once had wrung 
That pfophet tongue 
To challenge force and cheer the slave, 
Rolls unrebuked around his graye. 


” 
. . . . 7 . 


But what Rome is this? the reader of to-day will ask. It bears 
no resemblance to the swept and garnished seven-hilled City that 
he knows. In the Coliseum is now no Via Crucis, no Cross, indeed, 
of any kind. Flowers are there none on its huge bare masonry ; 
and the bugles of no Foreign Power outrage the majestic capital of 
United Italy. The Rome thus recalled was Rome as I first 
knew it in the winter of 1862, when it was my good fortune to 
have for cicerone the most amiable, as well as the most erudite, of 
companions. The name of Felicia Hemans has still its modest place in 
English literature ; and I hope English children still repeat, “The 
Stately Homes of England,” and “I come, I come; ye have called 
me long,” which were lisped by their predecessors in the nursery 
and the schoolroom half a century since. Her son, Charles James 
Hemans, inherited from his mother a love of letters and a gentle 
spirit, and with these he combined a certain semi-claustral sanctity, 
which, I fancy, was easy of cultivation in the Rome of that period. 
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Ido not remember how I first made his acquaintance. I had a 
couple of rooms in the Piazza di Spagna, next door to the house 
where Keats lodged and died, and Charles Hemans was living, I 
know not exactly where, but with some religious Confraternity 
or other. Looking back, I fear I was often very selfish, and 
claimed more of his time than I was fairly entitled to. Indeed, 
I was entitled to none of it. But there are some persons who can- 
not refuse you anything, even their precious companionship; and 
it was so delightful to leave guide-book and map at home, and 
have at one’s side, whether one strolled about Rome, or roamed 
beyond it, a companion who could answer every question, could tell 
one the origin, the traditions, and the purpose, of every Pagan 
temple and every Christian church, and told it in so quiet 
and dreamy a manner, that it almost seemed the ancient ruin 
or the medixval shrine was talking to you, and telling its own 
story. I suppose it was some pleasure to him to satisfy my craving 
for information, and thus to diminish my ignorance, and that was how 
I got to know Rome and things Roman, in so far as I do know them. 
He was of the South by temperament and habit, as well as by 
adoption, and a meditative pedestrianism was exercise enough for 
him ; and I could see he was a little perplexed to understand how 
one who took so kindly to ruins and to tales of virgins and con- 
fessors, could tear himself away from these to scamper over the 
Campagna on other legs than his own. 

It was barely December when I first reached the Eternal City and 
it was well into May before I quitted it ; and when, three years later, 
I passed an equally long Winter and Spring there, once again, 
though not so frequently, I had the same duca e signore for guide. 
He wrote and published several volumes on the Pagan and Chris- 
tian antiquities of Rome, and they are choke-full of all one 
wants to know. But they are written in a style begotten of close 
familiarity with the most crabbed German prose, and the senten- 
tious Latin of ecclesiastical annalists, and the words somehow never 
seem to be quite in the right place. To make confusion worse con- 
founded, though with the laudable desire of reducing the cost of 
works which he well knew would detract from, rather than, add to 
the contents of his scanty purse, he had them printed on the spot, 
and they abound in grotesque errata. None the less are they ex- 
tremely valuable books of reference. I may write thus freely, for 
their kindly and accomplished author sleeps with the Saints, who, 
indeed, are the only fitting company for him. One would have 
thought that so pious a being, and living in Rome of all places, 
would have troubled himself little about theological dogmas and dif- 
ferences. But, from his great erudition, he had acquired the historic 
conscience, and, when I first made his acquaintance, he had formally 
abjured what he deemed the errors of the Reformation and been 
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admitted into the Papal Church. But, when Pius IX. summoned 
the Vatican Council and proclaimed Papal Infallibility, he once 
again had grave searchings of heart, recanted his recantation, as 
Lingard says of Cranmer, and asked to be re-admitted to the bosom of 
the Anglican Communion. Had he lived in less controversial days, 
he would have deciphered palimpsests or illuminated choir-books for 
the monastery of his choice, have told his beads, and contentedly 
accepted dogmas as he found them. 

Thanks to such companionship, and perhaps in some degree to an 
inborn love of what has lasted a long time, whether in ruins, as 
in Pagan Rome, or still in apparent vigour, as in the Rome 
of the Pontiff-Kings, one grew fanatically attached to the place, 
and the partiality of affection resented the suggestion that it could 
in any sense be changed for the better. Not only its desolation, but 
its very dirt and lack of decency, its Immondezzai no less than its 
prostrate columns, its monks, its beggars, its streets unilluminated or 
lit by one solitary swinging lantern, entered into one’s general concep- 
tion of the Sacred City. It was like no other place in the world, and 
it was worth all other places in the world together. The buffaloes 
taking their mid-day siesta in the Forum in the sloping shafts of 
Sabine wine-carts harmonised so well with the Sisters of Charity, 
“meek, circumspect, and wan,” with the shock-headed p/fferari, 
with the splendour of the Church ceremonies and the squalor of 
their congregations, with the mournful Tenebrae of to-day and the 
triumphant silver trumpets of to-morrow. All the centuries seemed 
to have survived in Rome, and, though contemporaries, to be at 
peace. With the coming of the kalends of May one quitted it, but 
with the animus revertendi, and needing no draught from the 
Fontana di Trevi to bring one back. One felt that, when everything 
modern palled and everything civilised satiated, there was the City 
of the Soul still awaiting one on the Tiber. 

Therefore, much as one might have disliked the Temporal Power 
of the Papacy, and warmly as one may have sympathised with the 
war-cry of “Italy One and Free!” when Rome not only became the 
Capital of a Kingdom, but a modern city, one rebelled against the 
change, feeling as though something of one’s very own, and some- 
thing one prized most of all, had been violently taken away. One 
went and looked at a scraped and almost whitewashed Coliseum, at a 
trim Forum, at a laid-out and labelled Palatine, at streets after the 
Milanese or Turinese pattern driven through the Vicus Sceleratus, 
and when one found that bustling tramcars had taken the place of the 
slow, deliberate, stately Cardinals’ coaches, that Ave Maria bells had 
been silenced by shrill-lunged boys vociferating the publication of 
the Giornali di sera, that newspapers were to be found everywhere 
and peace nowhere, is it wonderful that one turned disconsolately 
away, and murmured in disenchanted mood, “ Roma non é piu com’ 
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era prima.” If one extended one’s excursions, one discovered yet more 


distressing obliterations of the footprints of the past. Perhaps the two 
most impressive prospects in the Rome that have vanished were to be 
had from the steps of the Lateran, and from the Porta Pia as one looked 
out from it towards Sant’ Agnese fuori le mura, and along the Nomen- 
tan Way. Was it possible to see, without a pang, the view in each 
case curtailed and disfigured by rows of mean monotonous houses, 
from the windows of which insensible occupants hung out their linen 
to dry’ Wending one’s way towards the Baths of Caracalla, one 
was greeted by the same distressing spectacle, not even compensated 
by a bold Via Nazionale or an ambitious Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 
The transformation shocked and saddened; and one vowed one would 
see Rome no more. 
* Saal ~ ~ * * 

But that is a vow mortal hard to keep; and, as the years passed 
on, the majestic melancholy of Rome continued to haunt the memory, 
and with the mind’s eye, from time to time, one saw it again, but 
always in the garb of desolate grandeur in which one had first 
beheld it. How banish the remembrance of one’s richest and fondest 
experience? Why voluntarily exile oneself from what was once 
one’s most cherished abode, and must for ever remain fcr the 
imagination the headquarters of human history? Is not recon- 
ciliation possible between the Past and the Present? and who is he 
that dares say Rome must be made after his own affections, or for 
ever remain as he first found it? 'To whom does Rome belong? To 
no one; to every one. Not to Leo XIII., nor yet to King Humbert, 
neither to Sucred College nor to Signor Crispi, neither to you nor to 
me, but to the unstable world, and to endless time. 

These philosophical reflections notwithstanding, I confess I felt, 
if not a reluctance, a strong dread mixed with my longing, as 
though I were about to meet an old friend after a protracted mis- 
understanding, when in the Spring of the present year I drew near 
and nearer towards Rome. In order to make the redintegratio 
amoris less embarrassing for myself, I had resolved not to sleep in 
Rome, but to gaze on it from afar, from the commanding slope of 
Frascati. The only railway station that admits one to Rome lies on 
its outskirts; and though I had two hours to spend before starting 
thence fur Frascati, I was saved from the necessity of penetrat- 
ing into the City, by a hospitable welcome that was awaiting me 
in a palace and garden in the same quarter, close to the Porta 
Pia, which every English visitor knows, at least by repute, and 
where, in old days, and with other diplomatic tenants, I had spent 
many happy hours. Half the garden I found had meanwhile been 
sacrificed to the parsimonious spirit of the British Treasury, but 
something of its ancient seclusion and tranquillity has survived, and 
roses still clamber to the topmost spires of the tallest cypresses. It 
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is but a three-quarter-of-an-hour’s run from Rome to Frascati; and 
for the better part of the way you travel in sight of the Claudian 
Aqueduct. But the Campagna was canopied by the low, lurid 
menace of an inevitable storm, and I looked in vain through the 
gathering darkness for Monte Cavo and Rocca di Papa. Suddenly 
there was a flash of lightning and a roll of thunder; and then, as if 
at the word of command, the rain-spears slanted and swept over the 
sterile expanse between the mountains and the sea. In the electric 
spasms of the storm I surmised rather than descried my bourne ; 
and when we halted for a couple of minutes at the lonely station 
of Ciampino, I could hear the Ave Maria bells jangling through the 
thunder-peals, as if summoning the faithful to the prayer—‘“ A 
fulgore et tempestate libera nos, Domine !”’ 

That was the last experience of rain I had for the next month, 
and until I was again on the hither side of the Alps. When, on 
the following morning, I opened my bedroom window and flung 
back the persiani, Rome lay visibly before me, looking but some 
three miles away, in reality but ten—vretfwrini would tell you 
twelve—and the dome of Saint Peter’s soared, as of old, in majestic 
primacy over the campanili and cupolas of the Sacred City. In the 
intervening space, and, indeed, ail around the Campagna, were those 
innumerable and indefinite iridescent tints which Claude Lorraine 
used to study day after day, and in vain laboured to reproduce. 
Yes! there, familiar as of old, was Mondragone, there Monte Com- 
patri, there Rocca Priora, there Marino, the site of Alba Longa, 
Hannibal’s Camp, and, towering over all, Rocca di Papa, and no- 
longer-monastic Monte Cavo. For, if one window looked Rome- 
ward, another faced eastward and seaward; and what I could not 
thence command, I was soon surveying from more open vantage 
ground. When last I had found bed and board at Frascati, it was 
at the primitive Lione D’Oro in the town itself, within eyeshot of 
the Cathedral, and as a guest of gallant Papal Zouaves, who forgave 
my longings for Italian Unity, in consideration of many youthful 
tastes and sentiments we had in common ; amongst these, a perfect 
toleration of vile Sabinum, hard mattresses, and indifferent fare. 
The lapse of three-and-thirty years has brought Frascati an admir- 
ably placed and most comfortable hotel, and a comely and command- 
ing terrace, where ecclesiastical seminarists, picturesque nursemaids, 
and peasants waiting foran employer, donothing in particular with per- 
fect grace, and without any appearance of being bored. Nigh at hand 
are the umbrageous gardens of the Villa Aldobrandini, of the Grazioli, 
of the Lancelotti, all hospitably open to wandering feet, and where 
the irises seemed never to have gone out of flower, and the refreshing 
fountains of a surety had never ceased spouting and splashing since 
I had seen them last, when Pius the Ninth was King. To an Italian 
it must seem a reproach never to have had a Pope in his family ; and 
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you will with difficulty find a villa of any pretensions, certainly none 
at Frascati, where memorial tassels and tiara carven in stone over 
porch and doorway do not attest Pontifical kinship, at some time or 
another, with the owner. The very phrase “at some time or 
another,” seems to be not only the fitting chronology, but, likewise, 
the appropriate chronicle, of Frascati, as of most other places there- 
abouts ; little chapters and passages of history suddenly confronting 
you as you climb or loiter. How touching is that inscription in the 
Cathedral, in which his Eminence, Cardinal the Duke of York, 
records his intention and his hope, both frustrated, to erect a more 
splendid and more worthy monument to his ill-fated brother. We 
ean all afford to thinkly kindly of the Stuarts now, now that we 
no longer live in dread of their corrupt Sceptre. Is it possible 
to think unkindly of anybody or anything, when you are sur- 
rounded by the silence of the Past, which condones all that has 
ever happened? Here is a very dirty and precipitous street, but it 
tells you that it is Via Sepolchro di Lucullo, the street of the Tomb 
of Lucullus, Modern antiquaries will doubtless say there is no 
authority for the statement. What authority, save long tradition, 
is there for the most cherished of our beliefs? And I am well 
content to believe that the giver of good suppers was inurned 
hereabouts. He must have been buried somewhere; and why 
invent so purposeless a nomenclature, unless it recorded a fact 
handed down from father to son in days before erudition and 
criticism had come into being? 

It is only in a mood of pious credulity that one can hope to 
taste the real savour of Rome, and of all, for leagues around, upon 
which Rome has set her seal; and, surrendering myself once more 
to the domination of the ghostly past, I began to feel anew the 
reteris vestigia flamme, the old feeling and unquestioning fondness for 
tome. I remember some friends once asking me, in the days when 
one’s enthusiasm for it was, I dare say, a little extravagant, if I had 
not caught Roman fever. I confessed that I had, a recurring ague 
if they liked, of which I hoped I should never be wholly rid. And 
here it was, coming back again. Two days later I was standing in the 
piazza of the Fontana di Trevi. It used to be a quiet spot enough ; 
but now carriage after carriage rolled by, well-horsed and well- 
appointed. But if you will only turn your back to these insignificant 
equipages, will listen to the plashing of the fountain instead of 
to the grinding wheels, will concentrate your gaze on the lovely 
virgin in stone who found the water for the thirsty Roman legions, 
instead of troubling yourself about any stray maidens in fashionable 
attire that may be passing, you will gradually find yourself reascend- 
ing the centuries, and forgetting altogether the events and 
interests of to-day. A heavier tax, no doubt, is now laid on the 
imagination that would fain find in Rome a refuge from the exac- 
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tions and despotic uniformity of modern life. Rome is now the 
cleanest capital in Europe. It is well paved, well watered, well 
lighted, well drained, in every way well cared for. But, in or near 
the best-swept street, you suddenly come upon a crumbling arch, a 
broken marble column, an inscription, a memorial of some kind, that 
all the modern ediles in the world cannot divest of its antiquity, 
and it all depends on yourself which of these exercises the greater hold 
on your attention, it or the adjoining shop-front, its silent eloquence, 
or the curve of the contiguous tramway. 

You will fare similarly, according to your capacity for abstraction 
and detachment of mind, on descending from the Capitol—for it 
is thus you should approach it—into the Forum. The “nameless 
column with the buried base” has got a name, and its pedestal is 
open to the air. Indeed every scrap of excavated architecture, 
every shattered column, every bit of battered plinth and corroded 
entablature, has a name now, and it is all as spick-and-span as your 
own premises at home. At first you are aghast, and ask if it would 
not have been better, more reverential, more conformable both with 
art and archeology, to leave at least a few wrinkles on Rome’s old 
and venerable face. Moreover, on recalling certain passages in the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold, you find they have almost lost their 
significance, and you have afresh quarrel with the furbishing innovators 
who have taken half the meaning out of one of the noblest of poems. 
You mutter something about a frésh race of Goths who cannot even 
produce an Attila, and then you feel you are becoming unjust. 
What would you yourself have done had Papal Rome been handed 
over to you, and you had been allowed the re-ordering of it? Should 
it still have been a Campo Vaccino—or worse ? Would you have left it 
in possession of buffaloes and hay-wagons? Or would you have 
retained just a few of these, or admitted them there now and then, by 
way of picturesque ornament, and asa concession to the romantic 
spirit? Surely the insincerity of dilettauteism is out of place 
where the air burns and breathes of Cicero. The air is there still; 
no one has obliterated Roman history, and the Forum, stripped 
of what the centuries had shot there, and reduced to a shattered and 
imperfect skeleton, is still a site suggestive enough for the reflections 
of the most poetical of pilgrims. Is the Via Sacra any less redolent 
of Horace because you know, or think you know, more accurately, 
which way it went? Have the Vestal Virgins lost their charm for you 
because it was here, not there, they kept alive the sacred fire? The 
general outlines of the spot, moreover, have not changed. The 
Capitol does not move, the Palatine does not shift, and the distant 
framework of the Sabine and Alban Mountains has suffered no 
modification from man or time. Of course you must select your hour for 
visiting the places that perplexed and fascinated you of old, must go 
early, or must go late, in order that your meditations may not be too 
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heavily weighted with the presence of crowds that remind you of the 
words of Horace, 
**, . . Britannus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via ;”” 
for the bulk of the Britons who now descend the Sacred Way still 
move in chains, the chain of their personal conductor and their 
many companions. Selecting early forenoon or the hour before 
sundown, you will probably not be interrupted in your renewed 
contemplation of that truly triumphant procession on the right-hand 
pier under the Arch of Titus, where the spoils of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, the seven-branched candlestick and the golden table, are 
being borne along by monumental figures wearing the very fresh- 
ness of their conception. Had one lived a hundred years earlier, 
and when no doubt the Forum was yet more “ picturesque” than 
any of us alive can remember it, one would not have seen that 
joyous group, for the last remnants of the fortress of the Frangipani 
that once enclosed and concealed it had not yet been removed. It 
is idle to quarrel with the vicissitudes of Rome. It is enough that 
Rome has survived them all, The commonplace and presumptuous 
labels that once disfigured the Palatine—‘“ The House of Cicero,” 
“The House of Seneca,” &c.—have happily disappeared, and one is 
left in peace to be one’s own archeologist, to determine the site of 
the Cave of Cacus, of the humilis tectus underneath which Evander 
entertained .Eneas, or where the she-wolf of Mars licked and fondled 
her human cubs. No amount of digging, scraping, or speculating, 
can expel from their cradle or their tomb, or eradicate from the 
faith of our imagination, the personages to whom Virgil has given a 
local habitation and a name. 
‘« Fecerat et viridi foetam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuisse lupam ; geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 


Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam, 
Mulcere alternos et corpora fingere lingua.” 


There is no explaining away, no possibility of forgetting, no way of 
making unreal or even merely fabulous, the twins immortalised 
in such a picture as that, and when sceptical erudition has said 
its last word, Romulus and Remus will remain enduring tenants of 
the Palatine. They have outlived the Golden House of Nero, and 
survived the investigations of Niebuhr. I have no wish to decry the 
costly labour and the patient investigation that have robbed one, on 
the south-western side of the Palatine, of the finest mass of vegeta- 
tion-mantled ruin Rome once contained, nor am I competent to 
question the dogmatic learning that, having cleansed it, has 
parcelled it out with hard-and-fast exactitude, into the Palace of 
Augustus, the Temple of Apollo, and the Stadium Palatinum. But 
Iam more grateful, I confess, to the considerate hands that have 
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planted shrubs and laid out flower-walks where drunken Emperors 
once hiccupped overa degraded world, and that have brought Madonna 
lilies to bloom over the levelled alcoves of Venus Meretrix. 

I did not enter the Coliseum, I looked at it and passed, with a 
certain Dantesque nervousness. 

‘* The garland forest, which the grey walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Ciesar’s head,” 
Childe Harold, Canto iy., s. 194. 

has utterly disappeared, and the Coliseum, I am told, now requires 
the aid of lime-light to produce the illusion of imposing antiquity. 
Nor, though I sate long on the steps of the Lateran, could I reconcile 
myself to the brown, bare exercising ground in front of me, where 
the broad expanse of green turf used to lead slowly down to Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, nor yet to the characterless, unnecessary 
blocks of building which have superseded the jungle of bamboos 
that used to grow hard by the Latin Gate, and which mar the prospect 
towards the Campagna and the hills. I had an excellent opportunity, 
however, of renewing my acquaintance with these last ; for, musing 
overmuch on a desecrated Past had made me forget the present 
hour, and grow oblivious of the fact that I was dwelling at 
Frascati, not in Rome, and that the last train thither starts at twenty 
minutes to six. When I awoke to a sense of my forgetfulness, 
I had no quarrel with the mishap—fancy vexing oneself in 
Rome about anything !—but askéd a handsome fellow, with a light 
carriage and a likely-looking animal, what he would drive me to 
Frascati for. ‘For fifteen /ire,” he said. I offered him twelve, 
more from habit than any meaner motive, for in Italy haggling is 
part of the day’s diversion for the native inhabitant, and he closed, 
without demur, with my offer. A pair of heels is pleasanter in front 
of one than a locomotive, any day, and at any hour; but, with that 
perverse pondering on the Past I could not chase, I for a time con- 
trasted my being thus submissively conveyed along the Latin Way 
with my recollection of the more independent and _ self-assisting 
saddle-seat of former times. But we trotted along somerrily, and the 
bits of ruin, here happily left to Nature and to Time, which I 
recognised and remembered, were so many, the mountain pictures 
in the stone framework of aqueduct arches were so frequent, that 
regretting anything, or wishing anything back again, seemed rank 
ingratitude. Indeed, the prayer of Evander, 


‘**O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos,” 


seemed to have been granted, and old Rome, by some spell of its 
own, to have made one young again. An Italian of the lower orders— 
if I may be allowed that epithet in these supersensitive days—will 
never remain silent so long as you will converse with him, and 
when your capacity or inclination for talk is exhausted, he will sing, 
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whistle, crack his whip, then exhort or objurgate his horse. At the 
same time, he is quick to observe your mood; and my hdndsome 
young driver doubtless noted at length that I was looking at the 
Campagna rather than, listening to his prattle. Perhaps he thought 
a draught of wine would make me talkative anew ; so, turning round, 
he asked if he might stop at the half-way house and have a mezza- 
fiaschetta of white wine, noted for its excellence. The tumbler 
offered us to drink out of contained what some previous traveller had 
left; and had I not been present, the old and the new wine would 
have assuredly been quaffed together. But,as my companion wished to 
“‘ stand treat,” and I had to drink first, he sent for a clean glass with 
an air of admirably assumed fastidiousness. I thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one for trying to borrow a rug of some sort, horse- 
cloth or mule-cloth, it mattered not which, for the cold of a twi- 
light on the Campagna was beginning to penetrate. But this only 
led to his producing his own sheepskin -lined overcoat, and , his 
insisting on my encasing myself in it; and as I saw that, if I per- 
sisted on his wearing it himself, he would suspect I regarded it as— 
well, wanting in cleanliness, which assuredly was not the case, I 
had to submit; and he assured me that the wine had made him warmer 
than twenty overcoats could ever do. On starting he had boasted 
we should be at Frascati in an hour and a half, “circa.” Most things 
in Italy are circa or quasi, or, as we Should say, there or thereabouts. I 
had made up my mind to a couple of hours, and to the last hour of 
it being passed more or less in the dark. Lut, as we got nearer to 
our goal, the roads waxed so bad that black night shortly folded us 
about; and then the spirits of my vivacious guide sank to zero. Like 
too many of his countrymen he was paralysed rather than braced by 
difficulty, and his little horse was of the same short-lived mettle. 
Had I likewise desponded, I almost think we might have spent 
the night sw) Jove. But, after all, it was not my horse nor my car- 
riage, and I knew that bright lights and a comfortable meal awaited 
me at the end of the journey. So he at length caught fresh cheer- 
fulness from mine, and, with that readiness to follow anybody dis- 
tinctive of his race, asked if I could not take him with me to 
ingland out of his miseria. For the strange part of it is, that these 
people who sing or joke or gibe from morning to night, will tell you, 
if you give them the chance, that they are poor, overworked, under- 
paid, underfed wretches. His case, he said, was a peculiarly hard 
one, for he was molto istruito—Anglicé, highly educated, and came 
of well-to-do, indeed, of opulent people. At this point we had 
got to the top of the slope on which Frascati stands, and his hat 
blew off in the rising night wind, and diverted his interest into 
another channel. When we at length ground the gravel of the 
Albergo di Frascati, I did not hold him to his bargain; and, though I 
could not gratify his ambition to live in our chilly climate, I gave 
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him back his coat and we parted excellent friends. Italy is the land 
of haphazard, and I did not regret the overlooked time-table and 
the belated drive. 

With Frascati for head-quarters, you can be in Rome by seven 
o'clock in the morning, or, if that be too early an hour for lie-a-bed 
northern habits, then by ten; and in either case you can have a 
long day among the Seven Hills. The train travels leisurely across 
the Campagna, but who could ever tire of that lovely journey ? 
Indeed it grew more and more beautiful with each fresh 
experience, for as Spring advances then Nature says, “ Ruins or no 
ruins, I too will again be young,” and every crumbling bit of wall 
breaks into verdure, and every gaping sepulchre smiles with flowers. 
One did not make the journey every day. But, after long absence, 
there are certain shrines, certain ruins, certain works of art, are there 
not, to which one feels one must pay one’s homage afresh, and a 
new pilgrimage to which will help to keep alive one’s sense of 
beauty. An art critic, or an art student, needs to spend many 
weeks, some would say many months, in the Vatican. But, for the 
irresponsible searcher after the beautiful in art or nature, one 
morning passed in the Stanze of Raphael, or in the Museo Pio 
Clementino, is enough till the next occasion arises. Of ,course I 
am assuming that one is already tolerably familiar with them. In 
the same way, who could be near‘to St. Peter’s and not enter it ?— 
though the penalty I had to pay for doing so was to see an English 
pilgrim strutting about it in knickerbockers and shooting-stockings ! 
Sant’ Onofrio, San Pietro In Montorio, Santa Maria del Popolo, the 
Pantheon, are yet more delightful to visit when one has no longer 
to ask anything about them, and one can surrender oneself without 
qualification to the influence of the place, the hour, and accidental mood. 

After such an experience, it is an agreeable contrast to find oneself, 
a few hours later, riding on a donkey up to the ruins of Tusculum, 
through chestnut woods blue with scillas, or planning an expedition 
for the morrow to Albano, Castel Gandolfo, and the Lake of Nemi. 
But it was my purpose to go further afield, and to visit once again 
Tivoli, Subiaco, and Palestrina, the remembrance of which seemed to 
belong to a former stage of existence. Concerning these, however, I 
must be silent here, for they scarcely fall within even the somewhat 
vague delimitation of a Roman Reverie. Is it not enough to be able to 
say to those, and there must be many, who have gone through the same 
experience as myself, who loved the old Rome, and have turned in 
disillusion away from the new Rome, ‘Go and heal your feud with 
Time and the inevitable, and be at peace with your oldest and most 
cherished memories”? After all, what right have we to dictate 
what the Italians shall do with Italy, or the Romans with Rome ? 
I confess that when I hear people from Droitwich or Chicago, nay, 
from Oxford or New England, criticising things Italian, I cannot 
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help feeling they would do better to cultivate a little humility, and 
a little thankfulness. One is not disposed to underrate what has 
been done for mankind by one’s own race, whether on this side of 
the Atlantic or on the other. But only a fanatically partial patriotism 
would deny to Italy the proud privilege of having most enriched the 
world with what the world values most. Neither Spain, nor France, 
nor Germany, nor even England, can boast to have grafted civilisa- 
tion on conquest so successfully and so widely as Rome. Religion, 
Science, Art, Literature, Law, all have to trace their fertilising 
streams back to Italy ; and nothing is more astonishing than the 
persistent vitality of Italian civilisation, Italians have had their 
periods of despondency, and even of degradation—what nation kas 
not? But for nigh on three thousand years Italy has had its archi- 
tects, its sculptors, its soldiers, its lawgivers, its poets, its navigators, 
its searchers of the stars, its rulers of men. When one goes to 
Italy, one should go, not to censure, but to adore, to learn, not to 
criticise nor to carp. To every educated person Italy is “the old 
country ”’ ; to every filial mind Rome is the alma genetgiv. Only in 
Rome can we trace the majestic pageant of the centuries, following 
each other, now with elate, now with faltering footstep, but always 
contributing something to the onward, if at times devious, march of 
man. Anon we find Rome sitting in the far-stretching shadow of 
its Imperial or Papal past, out of the glare and tumult of contempo- 
raneous life. Then, allof a sudden, it stretches its mighty limbs, awakes 
from its disdainful lethargy, confronts the Present with questioning 
eyes, and weaves for itself fresh raiment even out of its sepulchral 
cerements. Hence, while modes of civilisation elsewhere come and 
pass, Rome remains; and, when some other conception of society shall 
have created other Londons and another Paris, Rome will still be the 
foster-nurse of the poet, the home of the archeologist, the goal of 
the artist, the bourne of the pilgrim, and the sanctuary of the saint. 
You may read on many a fountain in and near Rome some such inscrip- 
tion as “ Hane aquam vitio ae vetustate corruptam restituit, Pontifex 
Maximus,” &c. Restoration has never ceased in Rome, and often- 
times when you approach an ancient tomb you find it has been 
transformed by pontifical or private piety into a well of sparkling 
water, Oftener in Rome perhaps than anywhere one is disposed to 
exclaim, in the melancholy language of Lucretius, “ Eadem sunt omnia 
semper.” All things for ever remain the same. But even in Rome 
that is not true, nor was it ever so; or things remain the same, with 
a difference. As you turn to cross the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, 
you may read on the pedestal of the first statue to the right, these 
words, ** Hine superbis retributio ; Hine humilibus venia.’ Punish- 
ment to the proud; pardon to the humble. What is this but an 
unconscious repetition of the well-known line :— 


** Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbes.” 
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The approach to St. Peter’s thus bears the same admonishing 
motto that Virgil conceived for the Roman Empire. Nor is the later 
boust an empty one, for of the two mightiest sceptres of to-day, that 
of the Vatican and that of the British Empire, which is the wider 
and which is the more likely to survive the other? Ifthe Papacy 
were not, like Rome itself, so deeply rooted in the Past, there would 
be something fatuous in its attitude towards the Kingdom in whose 
very capital it too maintains its centre. But Italy without Rome 
Ww ould be a headless trunk, and the Past has decided that the Papacy 
shall abide in Rome. Over the main doorway of the Quirinal Palace 
there stands untouched, and indeed reverently cared for, the sculp- 
tured Virgin and Child that were naturally placed there when the 
Successors of Peter passed in and out. It takes two to make a 
quarrel; and the Quirinal has no quarrel with the Vatican. Time, 
which has for centuries worked so slowly and continuously in Rome, 
will end by reconciling the Papacy with Italy. 

Thus one comes back ever to that consoling word, Reconciliation. 
There are only two ways of being wise, only two of being happy. 
One is, by bringing the conditions that surround one into harmony 
with oneself; the me is by bringing oneself into harmony with 
surrounding conditions. Who is there presumptuous enough to 
think that he can fashion Rome after his own image and Wiens? 

tome is the fullest and most visible embodiment of the Past one 

knows; and the Past is Fate. ‘I missed many things in Rome, 
missed and regretted them, but ended by being thankful for the 
tome that survives. Wandering where once stood the long, sombre 
avenues of the Ludovisi Gardens, one murmured :— 


. 7 ° . . . 9 
 Pinea silva mihi multos dilecta per annos, 


And then the very beauty of the line brought balm with it and a 
submissive mood. <A City of the Soul is a delightful thing to play 
the monk, the philosopher, or the dilettante in. But what if this 
agreeable reserve can be maintained in “ ruinous perfection,” only 
by the maintenance at one and the same time of sacerdotal despot- 
ism, material stagnation, and artistic trifling? No nation can be 
sacrificed to the «sthetic sensibilities of collectors and connoisseurs. 
Surely it is enough that Italy should once have had to exclaim, in the 
ignominious words of the Imperial buffoon, “ Qualis artifex pereo.”’ 
That was the end of her first Renaissance, the culmination of a race 
of copyists, sonneteers, and ballet-dancers. The second Risorgimento 
of Italy may be less beautiful, less attractive to the traveller, less 
gratifying to the artistic voluptuary, but at least it is more manly. 
Modern Italy has been reproached with Megalomania, or an exces- 
sive passion for greatness. Englishmen, at least, will pardon that 
last infirmity of uéile nations. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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BiMETALLISTs are accused of beginning, always, by a reference to 
1873; and it is difficult to present a complete case without noting 
the successive steps in the deposition of silver which began with 
the resolve of Germany to change from silver to gold and the 
consequent close of the French mints. The time has arrived, 
however, when that part of the story, at least, may be briefly told. 
One great European nation after another has been trying, since, 
to get on a gold basis. Whether by accident or design — but 
certainly without the intention of Congress, and as certainly without 
the knowledge of the people—when the United States resumed 
specie payments silver dollars were omitted, there also, from 
the list of legal tender coins. The practical effect of these 
great currency changes has been to render silver invalid as inter- 
national money, and to enhance the demand for gold. Already, in 
1883, Mr. Goschen estimated this additional demand at £200,000,000, 
and it has since been considerably increased. It was increased, 
for instance, by the action of Austria; and the two great further 
blows dealt to silver by the close of the Indian mints and the repeal 
of the Sherman Act widened the gap between the two metals to a 
chasm. Taking the average annual coinage in India during the 
preceding ten years at Rx. 10,000,000, these two measures involved 
the exclusion of (34,000,000 oz. + 54,000,000 =) 88,000,000 oz. 
of silver, annually, from monetary use. 

The natural consequence is that gold has ever since been rising 
in value. The man who mortgaged his field for £100 when wheat 
was at 25s. a sack, finds the incidence of his debt doubled, inasmuch 
as it takes two sacks now to buy the amount of gold that one would 
buy before. And if the argument be extended from the man to 
the mass, one may perceive a reason for the failure of so many 
nations to pay interest on their debts; for nations, like individuals, 
can only get money by selling their produce; and whether what 
they offer be cotton, wheat, or coffee, iron, coal, or wool, it can 
only be obtained by labour. There are people, still, who deny 
the appreciation of gold; but they appear to be somewhat in the 
position of the child in the train, who thinks the trees are moving 
and the carriage is standing still. It has been shown that the de- 
mand for gold has increased—a circumstance which is.apt to make 
a thing dearer; and that, if you want to buy gold, you have to give 
more for it—which is exactly the consequence one is led to expect. 
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If having to give more fora thing does not constitute increasing 
dearness, it would seem difficult to define what does. 

The Governor-General of Canton is, at any rate, conscious that 
gold has risen. He is required to supply, every year, 4,000 oz. 
of gold to the imperial household; and he represented, last year, 
that the burden had become intolerable. The price of an ounce of 
gold, when that quantity was fixed, was Tls.18°50—that is, eighteen 
and a half Chinese ounces of silver; it had risen to Tls.24:S0 
in 1888, and had become Tls.30 by the end of 1893. The reason 
which presented itself to his mind was that foreign merchants 
were buying up gold. The effect was that he had to pay about 
Tls.50,000 more than formerly, to obtain the 4,000 oz. required ; 
and as he really could not stand this, he begged to be allowed to 
charge the difference in his accounts. 

The incident may serve to illustrate not only the divergence in 
value between gold and silver which has been so prolific of trouble, 
but the different light in which the phenomenon presents itself from 
the different standpoints of the gold or silver man. The gold man, 
measuring prices in gold, says all things (including silver) are fall- 
ing. The silver man, measuring things in silver, says gold is rising 
and everything else remains as it was. For it is a remarkable, fact 
that this rejected, scorned, and superabundant metal has retained 
its purchasing vower in silver-using countries. All commodities 
(silver included) have fallen in respect to the Western standard 
—gold; but all (except gold) have remained approximately stable 
in respect to the Eastern standard—silver. 

The effect of the recent changes has, at any rate, been to 
divide the commercial world. Instead of one money it has now 
two; and the divergence in value between these two is responsible 
for increasing disabilities on the part of the Western producer, 
and increasing competition on the part of his Eastern rival which 
threatens to subject him to increasing stress. Not only is Japan 
now manufacturing many things which it used to buy from Europe ; 
but, having satisfied its own requirements, is beginning to export. 
Five years ago there was a great trade in matches to the East. Not 
only does Japan now supply herself and supply China, but she supplies 
the Straits Settlements and India, and sends large quantities even to 
Australia. The export of umbrellas to the East used to be con- 
siderable; but the Chinese “silvern’’ youth being asked, now, 
$7 for an article that used to cost him $34 when the dollar 
was worth 4s., turns instead to Japan, which is content to supply 
him on the old scale. The same rule applies, of course, to cheaper 
kinds; and the Straits Settlements, which imported £46,000 worth 
of English umbrellas in 1884, took less than £1000 worth last year. 
The same fate is attending a whole category of other articles—lamps, 
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portmanteaus, boots, paper, pianos, and even Portland cement. I have 
seen shirts and tennis rackets which the appreciation of gold, or the 
fall of silver—as one may choose to put it—enables the Asiatic to 
produce at half the former relative cost. When $2 meant 8s., a 
Japanese-made shirt costing that sum had no chance; but now that 
it means 4s. 4d, the English producer cannot compete. 

What is true of minor articles is true of more important products. 
We have not yet quite come to having our ocean-going steamers 
built in the East, as Sir Thomas Sutherland suggested may yet be 
the case; but smaller craft are being freely built at Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe, and Singapore; and The Straits Times, in mention- 
ing, two months ago, the launch of a twin-screw steamer of 340 
tons, stated that one of 1,090 tons was about to be begun. Singa- 
pore used, as a great coaling station, to be a great mart for 
Welsh and Australian coal. But the 371,000 tons of Welsh coal 
that were shipped there ten years ago had fallen, last year, to 
207,000 ; the deficiency, and much more—for there is an enormously 
increased demand—being supplied by Japan. The explanation is 
simple: Cardiff coal costs at the wharf $11°75, while Japanese can be 
delivered for $7:50.—One of the chief products of the Malayan 
peninsula is, as we all know, tin. The silver price of Straits tin 
averaged $34 a pecul in 1894-5, against $30 in 1884-5 ; but whereas 
$30 meant £93 a ton at the rate of exchange prevailing ten years 
ago, it now means about £66; and it is, I believe, no exaggeration 
to say that the Cornish industry is being done to death by inability 
to struggle against the lessening price. 

The Lancashire manufacturer who wishes to sell his goods in 
Asia is confronted by the converse difficulty. As the Chinaman’s 
dollar represents, to him, unchanged value, he is not disposed to 
give more silver for his yarn or cloth than before. But, whereas 
the dollar used to exchange for 4s., it is now worth only 2s, 2d. (it 
has been, even, below 2s.) ; and the result is that the English manu- 
facturer who used to get, say, $24 = 10s. for a piece of cloth, 
now gets only 5s. 5d. The fact that our exports of cotton cloth to 
India increased from 990 million yards in 1873 to 2,270 millions 
last year, while our exports to gold-using countries had increased 
only 17 per cent., has been alleged as proof that the variations of 
exchange cannot have materially injured our trade with silver-using 
countries. But the rejoinder is obvious that, although the change 
of standard in Germany marks the origin of the evil, it was not till 
several years later that the divergence between silver and gold 
began to make itself acutely felt. Then our goods have been met, 
in gold-using countries, by hostile tariffs imposed because of the very 
fall of prices which ensued ; while the Suez Canal has facilitated trans- 
port, and railway extension has facilitated distribution in the East. 
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Still, if we start from 1880 instead of 1873, we find the export not 
only of Lancashire goods, but of all descriptions of English and Irish 
produce, to silver-using countries reduced nearly to stagnation. The 
export of cotton piece goods into India marked, it is true, 2,110 
million yards in 1893-4, against 1,773 millions in 1880-1; but the 
average of the four last years shows only 1,942 million yards of 
cloth and 4,450 million pounds of yarn, as against 2,016 millions and 
4,925 millions respectively in the preceding four; and while the 
export of yarn from England to China and Japan has been tending 
to decline, the export from India has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

The first cotton mill was started in Bombay forty years ago; but 
the industry developed slowly so long as parity was maintained 
between the precious metals. There have been periods, indeed, 
when the mill owners appeared to be having a bad time. But, 
gradually, as the appreciation of gold increased the handicap on 
Lancashire, Bombay began to forge ahead. By 1887 it had seventy- 
five factories, which consumed nearly 2 million ewt. of cotton, and 
it had begun that remarkable export of yarn to China which seemed 
to promise almost illimitable development till the close of her mints 
placed India under an exchange difficulty, in turn. The relative 
export of cotton yarns from England and India to Hong Kong, 
China, and Japan was— 


» ' . English 
x Total. Peroentage 
In 1876 bales. 74,600 16,500 91,100 82 
,, 1881 - - 118,700 71,600 190,300 62 
,, 1886 me ‘ 67,326 221,600 288,926 23 
», 1891 - ‘ 70,000 413,350 483,350 15 
»» 1892 - ‘ 79,700 445,620 525,320 15 
,, 1893 io . 69,350 $32,000 101,350 17 
», 1894 Pr : 61,000 360,000 421,000 14} 


So that, although the total absorption of foreign yarn by Far 
Eastern countries had been continuously growing, the proportion 
supplied by England had been steadily declining, and had fallen 
from 82 per cent. in 1876 to 14} in 1894. There have, of course, 
been fluctuations; 1886 chances, for instance, to show the smallest 
export before 1894, while 1881 shows the highest. But the broad 
result is that the export of English yarn to the Farther East in- 
creased up to 1881, remained approximately steady on an average 
of 90,000 bales up to 1890, began to decrease in 1891, and fell 
with a slump in 1893 and 1894. The export from Bombay, on 
the other hand, advanced from 16,500 bales in 1876 to 445,000 
in 1892; fell heavily on the close of the Indian mints, but recovered 
a portion of the decline in the following year. 

Indian mills had, in the meantime, been growing apace; and it is 
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curious to note how their development, like the Eastern demand for 
their produce, goes on pari passu with the rise of gold. There were 
in India, in 1878, when the rupee averaged Ls. 8} 1., about 1,296,000 
spindles and 10,500 looms. ‘There was no material change for the 
next four years; but a fresh development began in 1882, and there 
were in— 


Year. Spindles. Looms. Rupee worth 
1884 1,895,284 16,251 ls. 73d. 
1892 3,272,988 24,670 Is. 43d. 
1894 3,538,577 29,362 ls. 1,);d. 


Let us see, now, what has been going on in Japan. The import 
of English yarn into Japan, in 1878, was 59,140 bales (the yen being 
then worth 3s. 92d.), and the import from Bombay ni/: the first 
17,000 bales of Indian yarn make their appearance in 1880; and 
the import of both goes on increasing, with fluctuations, till Man- 
chester touches 70,447 and Bombay 88,000 bales, in 1888 ; the yen 
having fallen in the meantime to 3s. 03d. Thenceforward the decline 
is continuous, pari passu with the rise of gold and the erection of 
mills in Japan, till English yarn had fallen, last year, to 36,000 
bales, and Indian to 7,700; while the output from Japanese mills 
reached 275,000 bales, of which 10,000 were exported to China. 
That is to say, Japan has become practically self-sufficing in the 
lower counts, and has reached a surplus which she is beginning to 
send abroad; England’s contribution being restricted mainly to 
the finer counts, which Japan is also setting herself to produce. 

And all this has been effected in twenty years. It was in 1875 
that the Japanese Government procured and distributed a few small 
machines for spinning cotton, to initiate the inhabitants in their 
use; but it was not till twelve years later that the new industry 
began to assume considerable proportions. Evenin 1887 there were 
only 70,000 spindles, which turned out 24,000 bales of native yarn. 
But the 70,000 spindles had, last year, become nearly 700,000; and 
quantities of new machinery have since been ordered. There was 
enough in course of erection, three months ago, to raise the number 
of spindles to 820,000, and more is continually going out. I am 
assured that there is little danger of exaggeration in assuming that 
Japan will have nearly 1,000,000 spindles at work, or in course of 
erection, by the end of 1895. Even this may seem inconsiderable 
tlongside the 3,500,000 in India and the 45,000,000 in England. 
But the new industry is in its infancy, and is under every encourage- 
ment to rapid growth; for Japanese mills are paying handsome 
dividends, and working day and night, while some of the best mills 
in Lancashire are working at a loss.’ We may be sure, therefore, 

(1) At the close of 1893, 63 companies had realised a total loss on their working 
of £366,000. Vide Economist, 17th February, 1894. The result of the working «f 94 
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that the limit of development has not been nearly reached ; and it 
may be worth while to examine the character of the competition we 
have to expect. 

Yarn, as we all know, represents the first stage in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. It is the thread into which cotton is first spun, and 
is made of various degrees of fineness ranging, in technical phrase- 
ology, from 10s to 120s and upwards. The high counts can only 
be spun from the better qualities of cotton—that is, of longer staple. 
The produce of the several cotton-growing countries may be graded 
as Egypt 1; America 2; India 3; China and Japan 4. The Chinese 
and Japanese staple is the shortest of all; but, though unadapted 
for fine work, it is perfectly adapted to yield the qualities of yarn 
required for the coarse cloth worn by Chinese and Japanese 
peasants. The Japanese are very far, however, from being content 
to restrict themselves to these lower grades. It may illustrate the 
position to say that they imported, last year, from— 


China. Bombay. America 


168,000 136,000 40,000 bales. 


Failure has been predicted for them at each successive attempt to 
produce a higher grade ; but the proverbial danger of prophecy has 
received, each time, a fresh illustration; and they are manifesting 
a purpose, now, of competing with Manchester in the high grades 
which Egyptian cotton only will produce. 

Cloth manufacture in Japan is in its infancy; but it is instruc- 
tive to note the reports of Her Majesty’s consuls regarding the 
appearance of Japanese goods, last year, on the China market. From 
Korea in the far north, from Ichang in Central China, from Wenchow 
on the coast of Chekiang, from Amoy on the coast of Fohkien, and 
even from the island of Formosa which has now been ceded to 
Japan, the refrain is the same. Japanese cloth and yarn were 
offered—for the first time, or in increasing quantities: the quality 
was inferior to that of Manchester goods, but showed a distinct 
tendency towards improvement; and the goods themselves com- 
manded a ready sale by their comparative cheapness. 

We have seen India encouraged to compete with Manchester, and 
Japan encouraged to compete with India ; China is now about to com- 
pete with both. Enterprise is hampered by so many difficulties in 
that official-ridden country, that it was simpler to import from India 
so long as the rupee remained on a silver level and Manchester was 
willing to sell at former rates. For many years after the breach 
of the old parity between silver and gold, the Lancashire manufacturer 
Oldham mills in 1894 appears to have been a loss of £15,837 after paying interest or 
their loans. Japan mills, on the other hand, paid dividends of 12 to 20 per cent., 
after providing fully for depreciation and setting aside, in most cases, something t> 
reserye. 
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had contrived to lower gold prices concurrently with the fall in 
exchange. He was enabled to do this in great measure by an 
economy incidental to the disease: he got cheaper cotton; and 
he obtained more efficient machinery. But the great item of 
fixed charges imposed a check. His mortgages do not shrink: 
his taxes tend rather to increase: wages have fluctuated somewhat, 
but the average decline has been quite incommensurate with the 
decline in price. A limit had been reached, and when the two 
tremendous blows dealt to silver in 1893 widened the breach 
between the precious metals to a gulf, he could only bridge it by 
raising the silver price of his goods. Without any additional compe- 
tition—for Chinese mills were still in their infancy, and Japanese 
manufacturers had not yet overtaken the home demand—exchange 
difficulties sufficed to reduce the Chinaman’s purchases of cotton 
goods from 18,600,000 pieces in 1891 to 14,000,000 in 1893 and 
1894. “Yet, during those years,’ as the Statistical Secretary to 
the Chinese Maritime Customs remarks, “the area of consumption 
was extended by the opening of custom-houses in three additional 
provinces.” 

Bombay was placed in a similar, though of course less, difficulty. 
The scarcity value imparted to the rupee by the close of the Indian 
mints left it suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin. It is neither silver, 
gold, nor paper, but floats indefinably amidst all three. It has had 
to follow silver in the fall which that great act of demonetisation 
necessarily entailed, and stands lower than it did before the attempt 
to raise it was made; butit has sustained itself about 2d. above its 
bullion value, and the Bombay manufacturer found himself handi- 
capped to that degree. The Chinaman would give no more silver 
than before; but the silver produced less rupees. The sudden 
fall in the export of Indian yarn has been attributed to over- 
accumulations in the Chinese market; and that was, probably, a 
collateral cause. The recovery was, however, even last year, 
comparatively slight, and seems to have been attained in the 
same way that the Manchester trade has been kept up—by lowering 
the price to the silver level. The (rupee) returns from sales in China 
last year show, according to Her Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai,’ 
areduction of about 16 per cent. The Indian manufacturer has, 
therefore, been disadvantaged to that extent, and—as the rupee 
stands ld. lower than it did before the mints were closed—it is at 
least open to question whether the Government has gained much by 
that remarkable measure. 

One immediate and enduring effect has been, at any rate, to 
encourage competition— with England by widening the divergence 
between silver and gold; with India by disturbing the silver level 
on which her export trade to the Farther East had grown up; and 
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Mr. Jamieson’ has collated in tabular form figures which strikingly 
represent the coincidence of mercantile with currency changes. One 
is reminded of the eddying and turmoil produced by the meeting of 
two currents. English T. cloths, for instance, which averaged 
2,700,000 pieces fifteen years ago, had fallen to 776,000; while 
Indian, which averaged only 140,000 pieces in 1886-90, and had 
reached 363,000 in 1892, fell off 30 per cent., and Japanese cloth 
appears on the scene. Bombay drills, which reached 10,000 pieces 
in 1893, fell to a quarter of the amount, while Japan jumped sud- 
denly into prominence with 11,000. Bombay sheetings, which had 
reached 94,000 pieces in 1893, fell to 10,800, while Japan figures 
with the 94,000 from which Bombay has fallen. More noteworthy 
still is the appearance of 45,000 ewts. of yarn, 112,000 pieces of 
drill, and 154,000 pieces of sheeting of Chinese manufacture. And 
this brings me to my final point—the construction of mills in China 
itself. 

As I have endeavoured to explain the inception and history of 
this movement, with some detail, in a recent work,’ it may be snfli- 
cient to note here that the first cotton mill was projected in 1878. 
The construction dragged, and it was not till ten years later that 
it was pushed to completion. It proved a success, and it was 
this mill that turned out the goods alluded to above. It was 
burned down at the end of 1893, but it has been rebuilt on a 
greatly increased scale. A yarn'mill, under Japanese manage- 
ment, has been working in Shanghai fer several years; and the 
Viceroy of the Central Provinces started a cloth and yarn mill, 
some years ago, at Wuchang. These were the only three mills in 
existence when the Indian mints were closed; but that measure led 
to a prompt extension of the industry. H.M.’s Consul at Shanghai 
enumerates 93,200 spindles and 820 looms actually at work, and 
170,000 spindles and 1,050 looms in course of construction, in the 
Yangtze region, when penning his report for 1894; and the recent 
Treaty between China and Japan, by recognising the right of 
foreigners to set up machinery of their own, opened a fresh 
field of enterprise. The Statistical Secretary to the Chinese 
Customs wrote, in fact, six months ago, “The year 1895 will 
probably see 360,000 spindles, 3,000 looms, and numerous cotton 
gins ready to operate in some fifteen mills in course of construction, 
wr to be erected, at Shanghai, Ningpo, and the Yangtze ports ; ’’® and 
if half the new enterprises which are spoken of come to the birth, 
that estimate will be left far behind in 1896, One large mill bas 
been already begun, in Shanghai, under English auspices; at least 


(1) Consular Reports on Trade for 1894. China, No. 1605. 
2) China, Present and Past. Chapman & Hall. 1895. 
(3) Imperial Maritime Customs. Reports and Returns of Trade for 1394. 
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three others are in contemplation, and Japanese capitalists are said 
to contemplate two more: a Hong Kong paper reports that certain 
wealthy Chinese purpose erecting a mill at Canton; and the same 
great firm which has been first in the field in Shanghai is on the 
point, also, of commencing a mill in Hong Kong. 

The stress of this competition will fall first upon India, which 
will find the great yarn trade that it seemed in a fair way to 
monopolise, challenged by a cheaper local product. It will be 
some time, of course, before the Chinese mills can supply the 
whole demand; but it is scarcely possible that the Bombay manu- 
facturer can compete, in the long run, against the accumulated dis- 
abilities of 16 per cent. loss in exchange, freight, and 5 per cent. 
import duty, from which Chinese goods will start scot-free. It 
is not unlikely that he may seek compensation in producing better 
qualities of yarn und cloth, thereby increasing the stress on Man- 
chester, which would probably, in that case, be driven back more 
and more to the finer counts. The outflow of our manufactures 
seems destined, therefore, to encounter more and more serious 
checks; nor are there wanting some who predict that Japan will, in 
time, turn the tables and oblige us to protect our industries at home, 
if we persist in protecting gold. 

The idea is commonly treated as risible, like that of Sir Thomas 
Sutherland’s Asiatic ship; yet Calcutta-made Hessians and sacking 
ure said to have been imported into Dundee at prices which left a 
profit on the transaction; and what has happened in the case of 
jute might happen, some day, in the case of cotton. The importa- 
tion, however, was doubtless small, and the danger in this respect will 
be dismissed as slight. It is less easy to disregard the export from 
India, to markets which Dundee formerly supplied, which seems 
to grow, as in the case of cotton, coincidently with the fall of the 
rupee. The export of jute manufactures from India in 1892-3 had 
reached Rx. 3,200,000, against Rx. 200,000 in 1873-4; and the 
number of looms had grown from 3,400 in 1875 to 10,000 at the 
beginning of 1894. It may be said, of course, that Calcutta has the 
advantage of possessing jute at its doors. But it has always had 
the jute at its doors, as Bombay and Shanghai have always had 
cotton ; yet it is only since the fall in exchange that the ‘silver’ 
industry has become so prosperous, at the expense of Manchester 
and Dundee. Some other explanation is required; and it appears to 
be forthcoming in the fact that, whereas wages are little, if any, 
higher than they were twenty years ago, goods exported to gold- 
using countries produce nearly twice the amount of rupees. Bengal 
mills are, at any rate, paying handsomely, while the Scottish trade is 
admittedly depressed. What is more, they are full of contracts for 
Japan. The Japanese have started jute mills, as they have started 
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cotton mills, though on a much smaller scale; bu‘, not content with 
this, they are said to be intent now on working Indian yarn up into 
carpets, and so competing with Dundee also in that branch of the 
trade. 

The fall in the price of cotton has been alleged, by some, to 
be sufficient explanation of the fall in cotton goods. But the fall 
in exchange had really made the position of the Lancashire manu- 
facturer worse when cotton stood at 231d. than when it was at 6}d.: 
these two figures being the extremes of its price from August, 1890, 
to January, 1895. In spite of that enormous decline in the value of 
raw material, substantial advances in dollar price were required, 
to enable goods to be sold in the East without loss, at the later date. 
It might almost be said, in fact, that when prices were at their 
lowest in England they were at their highest in Japan. Cotton 
has since risen ld. a lb.; but silver has risen 3d. an oz. ; and it is, I 
think, a tenable proposition that the revival in trade of which we 
have lately heard much may be ascribed in no small degree to the 
relief afforded by that reduction in the gap between the precious 
metals. It will be scarcely contested that the lowest point in 
the commercial depression coincided with the lowest point of ex- 
change, and that the improvement has been coincident with the rise. 
If critics object that this is mere coincidence, as Dr. Giffen said of the 
connection between French bi-metallism and the relative value of 
the precious metals, I can only echo Mr. Leonard Courtney’s com- 
ment—that it is a very curious coincidence. The rise has, at any 
rate, made the sale of Manchester goods in the East more practicable, 
and there has been a corresponding improvement in Manchester 
trade; but it is very far from being sufficient to hinder the deve- 
lopment of Eastern competition along the lines that have been 
traced. 

The story might be extended, but I am approaching the limits 
of my space, and enough has been said to show that there is an 
obverse to the picture of cheap prices upon which advocates of the 
gold standard love to dwell. More light still might be obtained 
by one who inquired, in Lancashire, of the mill-owners and the 
operatives or the representatives of the factory workers, as to the 
realities of the situation. The number of spindles shows no 
apparent decline. Statistics compiled by Messrs, Ellison & Co. 
show an increase, indeed, of 5 per cent. since 1885, though the 
number has remained stagnant at 45,000,000, for three years. 
But it is denied that these figures can be taken as representing full 
power or constant volume of work. They are alleged to comprise 
establishments which have been reduced, and they certainly com- 
prise machinery which is out of date. Nor is volume, in any case, a 
final test. It may impress the statistician, and go a long way to 
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reconcile the merchant ; but the producer is inevitably brought up 
at a certain level of price. The 2,110,000,000 yards of cloth ex- 
ported to India, for instance, in 1893-94, sold for £1,085,000 less 
than the 1,773,000,000 yards exported in 1880-81; and though 
certain economies helped the producer to meet this contraction, the 
inelasticity of his fixed expenditure must disable him at a given 
point. 

Sir William Harcourt looks upon cheapness as a boon unalloyed, 
and congratulates the labourer on being able to obtain his commodities 
at half price. The stress which it is assumed will be put on workmen 
by the rise of prices is, indeed, urged as a reason against currency 
reform. I fear, rather, that it is upon the labourer the stress of fall- 
ing prices will recoil. Agricultural wages have fallen, though 
inadequately to the fall in corn; but the decline in factory wages has, 
so far, been slight; and it seems to result inevitably from the 
premises we have been examining that either prices must go up, or 
wages must come down, or employment must decrease. 

The trouble is not confined to Cambridgeshire or to Lancashire: to 
agriculture or to manufacture. Mr. Garnet Man, writing lately to The 
Times (13th August), after a journey through South Derbyshire, said : 
“‘T found the miners in a wretched plight. They were making but 
two days a week, and could hardly keep body and soul together. 
Trade had left them. Some attributed their evil plight to strikes ; 
some said that bad trade had flooded the mines with agricultural 
labourers driven from the farms.” Sir Robert Edgecumbe spoke, 
lately, at the London Institution, of land in Dorsetshire having fallen 
50 per cent. in value, and of countless acres laid down to grass, while 
the men whom it once employed had had to migrate into the towns 
or to foreign lands. He spoke also of “ mines shut down in Cornwall 
and the flower of Cornishmen emigrating, owing to the low price 
of tin.” Australian troubles have been due chiefly to the fall in 
prices, which has affected her in common with the rest of the 
world. The work of developing her resources has been carried on 
with borrowed capital. She pays the interest with her produce— 
mainly with wool. But wool used to be worth 214d. a 1b., whereas, 
last year, it averaged 114d.—which means that she has to give nearly 
twice as much wool to obtain the required number of sovereigns. 
India’s financial embarrassments arise simply from the fact that she 
has to give more and more rupees to buy the gold in which she has 
to pay her Home charges and the interest on her debt ; and it is in 
order to get these additional rupees that she has imposed the import 
duty which Lancashire is endeavouring to resist. ‘The appreciation 
of gold lay at the root of the question of Military Contribution which 
drove the Straits Settlements, lately, into a position of tacit revolt— 
just as it has doubled the burden on Hong Kong—for the simple 
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reason that every pound these colonies are called on to remit costs 
now, roughly, $10 instead of $5. 

The curious thing is that it is the nation which plumes itself on 
being the champion of free trade that is causing the trouble, by per- 
sisting in the protection of gold: for monopoly is protection in its 
highest form, and the effect may be tested by supposing the positions 
reversed. If the gold which is now king were dethroned, and the 
silver which has been banished made full legal tender in its stead 
—will it be contended that the present relative values would endure ? 
Would not the same law of demand and supply which has now 
exalted gold above silver reverse the positions, and exalt silver at 
the expense of gold? And is it not to this initial form of protection 
that others are largely due? Is not the fall in prices responsible 
for the efforts of Western nations tu protect their industries by 
prohibitive tariffs, as it is for the disabilities which attend the 
Western producer in his commerce with the Silver East? For 
the cheapness, let it be remembered, is confined to the West. The 
Silver man, unconscious of change, is paying the same as before. 
The London banker, as Sir D. Barbour has expressed it, may be 
satisfied that it is silver which rises and falls; but “to the mind 
of the Indian ryot the rupee, instead of the pound sterling, is the 
one fixed point in an ever-changing world; and gold rises and 
falls in price, in his bazaar, like the most vulgar of marketable 
commodities.”” The more clearly we perceive that the sanctity of 
gold is the outcome of local legislation, the more readily, perhaps, 
we may admit the wisdom of re-establishing the joint standard 
under which the commerce of the world was formerly carried on; and 
the relief that has attended the slight rapprochement between gold 
and silver which circumstances have tended lately to bring about, 
may serve as an earnest and an illustration of the immeasurably 
greater relief that would ensue from the restoration of the white 
metal to the full rights from which it has been deposed. 


R. S. Gunpry. 
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Unper this title Mr. Justice Ameer Ali has published in the last 
number of the Nineteenth Century what professes to be a reply to an 
article on Islim in the last number of the Quarterly Review, This 
indefatigable champion of Islam evidently assumes that the readers 
of his article will not take the trouble to compare it with the article 
to which it professes to be a reply, but is, in truth, no reply at all. 
He denounces the Quarter/y article as “a wicked and immoral 
attempt to stir up religious animosities and slumbering passions and 
prejudices” ; ‘a venomous attack ” ; ‘a malignant onslaught” ; “a 
gratuitous and malevolent attack on the faith of Muslims.” My 
‘charges ” against Islam are “ puerile,”’ “disingenuous,” “and most 
of them unfounded,” and based upon “ erroneous data, illogical 
reasoning, and misquotations. ” 

This is a posy culled from the first three pages only of Mr. Ameer 
Ali’s article, and I will only say that it is a style of controversy in 
which I have no intention to compete with him. He makes no 
attempt to prove his accusations, and they are, one and all, abso- 
lutely unfounded. He is equally contemptuous towards the galaxy 
of distinguished writers whom I quote :—‘‘ It would be a stretch of 
imagination to call them authorities.”” Among the writers thus dis- 
missed to the limbo of obscurity are Amari, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, Mohl, Chabas, De Lacy, Ubicini, Conde, Sir W. Muir, Mr. 
Gifford Palgrave, Mr. Doughty (author of Arabia Deserta), Ibn 
Khaldun, Al Makkari, Abdul-Lateef. To own himself ignorant of 
the works and fame of these distinguished scholars is to pronounce 
himself incompetent to discuss the question on which he dogmatises 
with such airs of pontifical infallibility. And, after all, who is Mr. 
Ameer Ali that be should adopt this lofty tone? He lives, and 
moves, and has his being in a Christian society, was educated in a 
Christian university, is married to a European Christian wife, and has 
no experience whatever of Islam as a ruling political system. Moreover, 
he is a professed member of “the little known ” heretical sect of the 
Mutazalas.". And in his Spirit of Is/im he maintains, as I have 
done, that ‘“‘the present stagnation of the Musulman communities ”’ 
is due to Islam, as preached and practised by “the generality of 
Muslims.’’? ‘The Muslim world,” he tells us, is in the slough of 
despond. “Faithful among the faithless, faithful only he.” So 
there is hope for Islam. ‘Its reformation is only just begining,’ 


(1) Preface to The Personal Life of the Mohamedans, by Syed Ameer Ali. 
2) Spirit of Islam, pp. 284—5. 
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under the inspiration of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. From which it is 
evident that this “Judge of the High Court of Judicature of 
Bengal” has no small opinion of himself. But I am dealing with 
Islim as it is known to history, not as tt exists in the heterodox 
imagination of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. 

But when Mr. Justice Ameer Ali resents, as an impious and hor- 
rible outrage on Muslims, my courteous criticism of his own book 
and my dispassionate examination of Islam in its doctrines and his- 
tory, it is time to ask whether there ought not to be some reciprocity 
in this matter. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s idea of reciprocity is to 
pour unmeasured contempt on Christianity and Christians, while 
claiming for Islam and its Prophet an indefeasible right of exemp- 
tion from mundane criticism. The following is a fair specimen :— 


‘* While Christian Europe had placed learning under the ban of persecution ; 
while the Vicar of Christ set the example of stifling the infant lispings of Free 
Thought; while the priests led the way in consigning to the flames thousands 
of inoffensive beings for mere aberration of reason; while Christian Europe 
was exorcising demons and worshipping rags and bones; learning flourished 
under the Muslim sovereigns, and was held in honour and veneration as never 
before. The vicegerents of Mohamed allied themselves to the cause of civilisa- 
tion, and assisted in the growth of Free Thought and Free Inquiry, originated 
and consecrated by the Prophet himself. Persecution for the sake of faith 
was unknown; and whatsoever the political conduct of the sovereigns, the 
world has never had superior examples in their impartiality and absolute 
toleration of all creeds and religions. The cultivation of the physical sciences 
—the great index to the intellectual liberty of a nation—formed a popular 
pursuit among the Mohamedans. The two failures of the Arabs, the one before 
Constantinople and the other in France, retarded the progress of the world 
for ages, and put back the hour-hand of time for centuries. Had the Arabs 
been less keen for the safety of their spoils, less divided among themselves ; 
had they succeeded in driving before them the barbarian hosts of Charles 
Duke of Aquitaine; the history of the darkest period in the annals of the world 
would never have been written. The Renaissance, civilisation, the growth of 
intellectual liberty would have been accelerated by seven hundred years. We 
should not have had to shudder over the massacre of the Albigenses or of the 
Huguenots, or the ghastly slaughters of the Irish Catholics by the English 
Protestants under the Tudors and the Protectorate. We should not have had 
to mourn over the fate of a Bruno or of a Servetus, murdered by the hands of 
those who had revolted from their mother Church. The history of the auto- 
da-fe, of the murders of the Inquisition, of the massacres of the Aztecs and 
the Incas; the tale of the Thirty Years’ War, with its manifold miseries—all 
this would have remained untold,” &c., &c.! 


This is sublime! I say nothing about such minor details as the 
confusion of Charles Martel with Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine—a 
crucial blunder, which shows the writer’s superficial acquaintance 
with the subject. I shall test presently the accuracy of all this 
rodomontade. 

In the list of books at the head of my article in the Quarterly is 
the Hedaya: which my critic sneers at as “the English translation 
of a Persian paraphrase of a treatise written in the twelfth century 


(1) Spirit of Islam, pp. 585---6. 
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in Central Asia.”” He knows better than that, for the Hedaya “has 
been made a text-book by the Council of Legal Education for the 
examination of the students of the Inns of Court, who are qualifying 
themselves for call to the English Bar with a view -of practising in 
India.”’ Mr. Justice Ameer Ali was thus obliged to pass an exami- 
nation in the Hedaya, as the authoritative code of Musulman law in 
India both when that country came under British rule and now also, 
except in those inhuman parts of that atrocious code which the 
British Government abolished. Yet this is the gentleman who 
accuses me of “ disingenuousness.” 

The Hedaya is a digest of Musulman law as accepted, in its funda- 
mental principles and doctrines, throughout the Sunni Musulman world, 
and in its main features among the Shiahs also. It was compiled in 
the twelfth century by Sheikh Burnhan-ad-den Ali. ‘Asa lawyer,” 
says Hamilton, the accomplished translator of the Hedaya into 
English, “ his reputation was beyond that of all his contemporaries.” 
When Bengal came under the rule of the East India Company, and 
they wanted a compendium of Musulman law on every litigable sub- 
ject, “some learned Mohamedans, who were consulted on this occa- 
sion, . . . recommended the Hedaya because of its being regarded 
(particularly throughout Hindostan) as of Canonical authority, and 
uniting in an eminent degree all the qualities required.” ” 

The credentials of the Hedaya being thus established as an authori- 
tative exponent of Islamic law, let me compare its teaching with Mr. 
Justice Ameer Ali’s inflated panegyric on the unspeakable boon which 
Christendom missed when Leo the Isaurian shattered the barbarous 
hordes of Moslemah before the walls of Constantinople, and Charles 
Martel routed at Tours the freebooters of Islim, whose march from 
Gibraltar to the scene of their final overthrow was marked by outrage 
and ruin. 

Gibbon, who cannot be accused of undue prejudices in favour of 
Christianity, draws an amusing picture of what might have 
happened if the Saracens had conquered at Tours :— 

‘*Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the 


schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people 
the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” 


Well may Mr. Justice Ameer Ali wail over the ill-luck that saved 
Christendom from the domination of Islam! Doubtless one of the 
crowd of disasters entailed by that fatal victory at Tours was the 
supersession of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy by the revolu- 

(1) Mr. Grady’s Preface to the second edition of the Hedaya. 

(2) Hamilton’s preface to the first edition of the English translation, made by 
himself, and for the accuracy of which he vouches, as he was well entitled to do, being 


an accomplished Arabic and Persian scholar. The work is dedicated to Warren 
Hastings. 
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tionary discovery of the Canon of Frauenburg; for the Ptolemaic 
astronomy was taught on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus a few years 
ago—probably is still—although Islam condescended to bow in the 
House of Rimmon by teaching the Copernican system on the European 
shore. Mr. Justice Ali isan admirer of Gibbon, for Gibbon never 
fails to say a good word for Islam when he can thereby deal a back- 
hander at Christianity. But Gibbon was a scholar and an ardent 
lover of letters, and the idea of Islam enthroned, even in imagina- 
tion, “‘ in the schools of Oxford’ was too much for him. So he dis- 
misses the direful fancy with the words: “ From such calamities was 
Christendom delivered by the genius and fortune of one man,” 
Charles Martel.’ 

And now let us test Mr. Justice Ali’s representation of Islam by 
the authoritative teaching of the Hedaya. I shall limit the com- 
parison chiefly to what the sacred and unrepealable law of Islam says 
as to the sfafus of non-Musulmans under Musulman rule. But let 
us first see what Mr. Justice Ali tells us. In the Spirit of Isldm he 
says (p. 585) that “ Free Thought and Free Inquiry” have been 
encouraged by Musulman rulers; that “persecution for the sake of 
faith has been unknown”’; that “the world has never had superior 
examples in their impartiality and absolute toleration of all creeds 
and religions”’ than Musulman sovereigns. In his reply to me in 
the Nineteenth Century he says (p. 3878) :— 

“The writer [of the Quarterly article] says that Christian subjects of the 
Sultan do not occupy the same position as the Muslims, and unless they adopt 
Islam they cannot attain Ottoman citizenship. ‘This statement is either a 
quibble or involves a swppressio veri. Of course, a Christian cannot become 
a Sheikh-ul-Islam any more than a Noman Catholic can become an Archb‘shop 
of Canterbury. In other respects Muslims and Christians occupy the same 
position. Many Christians hold some of the most responsible places in the 
empire, as the namesof Rustem, Karatheodori, Sava, Michael Portugal, Artin 
Pasha, abundantly show. Whatever may have been the provisions of the 
archaic law, it is untrue to say that the evidence of Christian witnesses is not 
admissible now in the Ottoman courts of justice.” 

At last Iam able to grapple with my opponent at close quarters. 
Instead of vague declamation and unproved assertions he condescends 
to particulars, which can be fairly confronted. ‘‘To the law and 
to the testimony,” then. And let us begin with Musulman rule in 
India, of which my censor ought to know something, net only as an 
Indian Muslim, but as a lawyer who had to pass an examination in 
the Hedaya, the authorised code of Mohamedan law in Hindustan. 
The following regulations and doctrines are laid down in the second 
volume of the English translation of the Hedaya (first edition) :— 

‘If a Musulman army subdue an infidel territory before any capitation- 
tax be established, the inhabitants, together with their wives and children, 


1) Vol. v., 187. 
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are all plunder and the property of the state, as it is lawful to reduce to 
slavery all infidels, whether they be Kitabi, Majoosees,' or idolaters ” (p. 213). 

** When the Musulmans enter the enemy’s country and besiege the cities 
and strongholds of the enemy, it is necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn Abbas relates of the Prophet that ‘ he never destroyed any 
without previously inviting them to embrace the faith.’ ” 

If they refuse, they must choose between death and the conditions 
of Tributaries, which I shall describe later. But there are two 
classes who are excluded from the s/afus of Tributaries, and must 
choose absolutely between the Koran and the sword :-— 


‘* For as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, to call upon them to pay 
the tax [ which admits to the condition of tributaries] is useless, since nothing 
is accepted from them but embracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in the 
Koran. 

‘* If a Musulman attacks infidels [7.e., any non-Musulman people] without 
previously calling them to the faith, he is an offender, because this is forbidden ; 
but yet if he do attack them before thus inviting them, and slay them, and take 
their property, neither fine, expiation, nor atonement is due, because that which 
protects (namely, Islam) does not exist in them; nor are they under protec- 
tion by place (namely, Musulman territory), and the mere prohibition of the 
act is not sufficient to sanction the exaction either of fine or of atonement for 
property ; in the same manner as the slaying of the women or infant children 
of infidels is forbidden; but if, notwithstanding, a person [i.e., a Muslim] 
were to slay such he is not liable to a fine’’ (pp. 143-4). 

This is thoroughly characteristic of Musulman law throughout 
the whole domain of Islim, Even when the non-Musulman has 
certain legal rights, like the Christians of Turkey, these theoretical 
rights are useless to him, since the violation of them by a Musul- 
man is not legally punishable. The murder of a Christian, or the 
violation of a Christian woman, is never punished in Turkey except 
under coercion by one or more of the Christian Powers. British 
consular testimony is unanimous on that point. 

To kill a renegade without giving him a chance of recanting ‘is 
abominable.” ‘ Nothing, however, is incurred by the slayer, because 
the infidelity of an alien renders the killing of him admissible, and 
an exposition of the faith after a call to the faith is not necessary ” 
(p. 227). 

The Jihad Farz, or Holy War against infidels, is of perpetual 
obligation till the last infidel has been converted or slain; or, if a 
Jew, Christian, or Magian, is made tributary :-— 

“Tt is established as a divine ordinance by the word of God, who has said in 


the Koran, ‘ Slay the infidels,’ and also by a saying of the Prophet, ‘ War is 
permanently established until the day of judgment.” 


But— 
‘* The sacred injunction concerning war is sufficiently observed when it is 


carried on by any one party or tribe of Musulmans.” 





1) Kitabi are Jews and Christians ; Majoosees are Magians or Parsees, 
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If, however, no portion of Islam were at war for the conversion or 
extermination of the non-Musulman world, then ‘‘ the whole of the 
Musulman world would incur the criminality of neglecting’’ its 
duty. But “the Imam [i.c., Commander of the Faithful] for the 
time being” may, in case of invasion, issue a general summons to 
the whole Musulman world, “ whether men or women,” to fight the 
infidels. And even without invasion on their part— 

‘The destruction of the sword is incurred by infidels, although they be not 
the first aggressors, as appears from various passages in the sacred writings 
which are generally received to this effect ”' (pp. 140-1). 

The Zimmi [ Tributary, 7.c., Jew, Christian, and Zoroastrian or 
Magian ] is to be insulted when he pays his yearly tax for the right 
to live that year—although, as we have seen, any Musulman may 
kill him meanwhile with impunity. 

‘*The arguments of Hanifa* upon this point are twofold. First, capitation- 
tax is a sort of punishment inflicted upon infidels for their obstinacy in 
infidelity (as was before said), whence it is that it cannot be accepted of the 
infidel if he send it by the hands of a messenger, but must be exacted in a 
mortifying and humiliating manner, by the collector sitting and receiving it 
from him in a standing posture. According to one tradition the collector is 
to seize him by the throat and shake him, saying, ‘ Pay your tax, Zimmi.’ It 
is, therefore, evident that capitation-tax is a punishment. . . . Secondly, capi- 
tation-tax is a substitute for destruction in respect to the infidels” (pp. 217-8). 

All these laws, and those which are to follow, are included, and 
have always been included, as I shall presently show, in the legal 
code of every Musulman State. They belong to the domain of 
Sacred Law, and can neither be abrogated nor modified without 
coercion by some power superior to the Muslim ruler. 

In Turkey the Multeka corresponds to the Hedaya of Hindustan, 
with the difference that the code of the Multeka is by far the more 
ferocious of the two. Here is its version of the rule as to paying the 
ransom-tax :— 

‘“‘The Zimmi must pay the tribute standing while the collector sits. When 
the collector takes the tribute from him he should treat him very harshly, as 
by shaking him, beating him on the breast, or even dragging him on the 
ground; and should say to him at the same time, ‘ Give the tribute, O Zimmi, 
O enemy of Allah.’ And this he shall do in order to degrade and disgrace 
him. And if he should refuse to pay the tribute some say that he should be 
imprisoned and forced to pay, but the majority of law authorities agree that 
he must be put to the sword or made a slave.” 

The bearing of this unrepealable law on the massacre of Sassun is 
obvious. The Porte encouraged the Kurds to rob the Christians, 
the Turkish officials generally sharing the plunder ; and the wretched 

(1) An instructive illustration of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s assertion that all 
Mahomet’s wars were defensive. 

(2) The canonical ‘‘legists,’”? who dominate the law of every Musulman govein- 
ment, are.four in number, and Hanifa is by far the most influential and authoritative. 
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Christians, being thus so impoverished that they were unable to 
pay their ordinary taxes, legally forfeited their lives. Nor is this 
ill-usage of Christians an obsolete law in a forgotten statute. It is 
in force in the interior of Turkey now, and was in force till lately 
in a town so full of Europeans, and so often visited by European 
fleets and travellers, as Beyrout. The British Consul in that town 
reports as late as the year 1867 :— 

‘The Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire have been until of late 
years looked upon almost in the light of serfs who purchased their liberty, 
lives, and property by the annual payment of a capitation-tax, on receipt of 
which the tax-gatherer used to strike the unfortunate Christian on the face or 
neck as a proof of the authority of the one and of the subjection of the other.” 


The Sultan talks grandly about his ‘independence ”; but his 
independence, as Lord Salisbury lately reminded him, ‘‘is of a 
special kind.” He is under the chronic pressure of the European 
Powers, and the vitality of the Sacred Law, which governs every 
Musulman State, is nicely adjusted to the degree of pressure which 
is applied to it. It energises in exact proportion to the degree of 
weight which lies upon it. That weight is heaviest at Constanti- 
nople, through the presence of a crowd of ambassadors; and dimi- 
nishes as you recede from the capital till it reaches the vanishing- 
point in the interior of the empire. 

But let us return to the Hedaya. The Tributary is to be beaten 
and insulted when he pays his yearly tribute for the right to hold 
his head on his shoulders for that year; but what is the legal amount 
of the tribute ? 

‘¢‘The learned in the law allege that the utmost extent of tribute is one 
half of the actual product, nor is it allowable to exact more; but the taking of 
half is no more than strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, as it is 
lawful to take the whole of the persons and property of infidels, and to distri- 
bute them among the Musulmans, it follows that taking half their income is 
lawful a fortiori”! (p. 208). 

Among other degradations to which the Tributary is legally 
exposed are the following :—- 

‘‘It behoves the Imam to make a distinction between Musulmans anid 
Zimmis in point both of dress and equipage. It is, therefore, not allowable 


for Zimmis to ride upon horses, or to use armour, or to use the same saddles 
and wear the same garments or head-dresses as Musulmans.” 


And they must wear— 


‘‘A woollen cord round their waists outside their garments. And also they 
must be directed, if they ride upon any animal, to provide themselves a saddle 
like the panniers of an ass. The reason of this distinction, in point of clothing 
and so forth, and the direction to wear the kisteef [woollen cord aforesaid] 

(1) In Turkey the Christian: pay 67 per cent. of the value of their cattle and their 
‘rops in taxation, in addition to the extortion of the tax collectors. See Consular 
Leports for 1860, p 55. 
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openly is that Musulmans are to be held in honour, contrary to Zimmis, who 
are not to be held in honour (whence it is they are not saluted first); and if 
there were no outward signs to distinguish Musulmans from Zimmis, these 
might be treated with the same respect, which is not allowed. It is to be 
observed that the insignia incumbent upon them to wear is a woollen rope 
round the waist, and not a silken belt. 

«It is requisite that the wives of Zimmis be kept separate from the wives of 
Musulmans, both in the public roads and also in the baths; and it is also 
requisite that a mark be set upon their dwellings in order that beggars who 
come to their doors may not pray for them. The learned have also remarked 
that it is fit that Zimmis be not allowed to ride at all, except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity ; and if a Zimmi be thus of necessity allowed to ride, he must 
alight wherever he sees any Musulmans assembled. Zimmis of the higher 
orders must also be prohibited from wearing rich garments” (pp. 220-1). 


These atrocious regulations have been in force under every Musul- 
man ruler from Khalif Omar’s time to this duy. They were rigorously 
enforced under the Musulman rulers of Sicily and Moorish Spain, 
‘to prevent,” as Amari says, ‘ the Christians forgetting their infe- 
riority for a moment—perché non si dimenticasse in aleuno instante la 
inferioritad loro.” Every Christian and Jew, moreover, was ordered 
to wear a patch on the shoulder, bearing in the former case the 
tigure of a monkey ; in the latter that of a jackass." 

This law is in force in Turkey now wherever the officials are not 
under the eyes of foreign ambassadors and vigilant consuls. The 
space at my disposal will not allow me to give more than a few 
examples. Consul Calvert reports that in the interior of Turkey— 

‘‘ Christians were not allowed to ride on horses; they were required to wear 
« peculiar dress. If a Christian met a Turk, even of the lowest class, it was 


his duty to stand aside with his hands crossed, until the great man, perhaps a 
potter or beggar, passed.”’ 


In 1871 the British Consul in Bosnia reports the following inci- 
dents on the authority of ‘‘a gentleman who is now dragoman to 
the Italian Consulate-General here, and who was an eye-witness in 
both instances.”? While a wedding between two young Christians 
was going on— 

‘* Several armed Turks were observed to collect some wood and kindle a fire. 
As soon as the ceremony was finished they seized the unhappy pair, hacked 
the girl to pieces with their yatagans, and, having half murdered the man, 
they burnt him on the fire they had prepared, declaring to the affrighted 
assembly (who, being forbidden to possess arms, were helpless) that they 
would thus treat all Ghiaours who dared to presume to wear clothes such as 
Turks.” 


At Mostar— 


‘*The governor’s cavas, or body servant, was walking down the main street of 
the town, when an unfortunate Christian, working in his shop, and who 


(1) Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, vol. i. pp. 476—7, vol. ii. p. 56. 
(2) Turkey, No. 16 (1877), p. 51. 
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chanced not to see the functionary, did not rise in respect as he passed. The 
cavas passed on a few yards, and then turning back drew his pistol and shot 
the Christian dead on the spot. It was nothing unusual.” 


But we have not yet done with the Hedaya :— 


‘The construction of churches or synagogues in the Musulman territory is 
unlawful, this being forbidden in the Traditions. But if places of worship 
originally belonging to Jews or Christians be destroyed or fall to decay, they 
are at liberty to repair them” (p. 219). 


But the repaired churches and synagogues must occupy the old 
sites, and be of precisely the same dimensions, says the Multeka, 
which gives the law to every Sunni Musulman State out of India. 
The rule, however, applies only to countries conquered by Musul- 
mans, not to countries which the Muslims ovcupied before Chris- 
tians or Jews. There no Christian or Jewish places of worship of 
any kind are allowed; as in Arabia, for example, ‘“ because the 
Prophet has said, Two religions cannot be professed together in the 
peninsula of Arabia” (p. 220). 

Zimmis may give evidence against each other, but never against a 
Musulman (p. 640). 

Mr. Justice Ameer Ali asserts dogmatically, in the Wineteenth 
Century, that I have lied in saying that Christian evidence is inad- 
missible in the Ottoman courts of justice. I could quote against 
him the unanimous testimony of all British Consuls in Turkey for 
the last fifty years; but the following specimens, selected at random, 
will suffice :— 


In 1860, Lord John Russell, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, sent Major 
Cox, R.E., to report on the condition of the Christians of Turkey. To tie 
question—Is Christian evidence admitted in courts of law ? Major Cox answeie: 
‘*In cases between Christians, yes; but in cases between Christians and 
Musulmans, no.” (Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls relating to the condition 
of Christians in Turkey, 1860, p. 58.) 

Acting Con-ul-General Rogers to Lord Lyons, from Beyrout, 1867 :— 

“In the Muhamedan courts of justice, in which the Koran and its com- 
mentaries are the sole code of jurisprudence, non-Moslem testimony is not 
accepted as evidence against a Mo-lem. To admit it, a fundamental principle 
of the Mohamedan religion is destroyed.” (1867, p. 51.) 

Vice-Consul Sunkey to Lord Lyons, from Kustendje, 1867 :— 

‘In a court of justice, when a Turk is plaintiff or defendant, Christian testi- 
mony is not received, and a r.yah [Christian subject of Turkey], although 
able to produce tifty witnesses, has to pay two Turks to bear witness for him ; 
and this is of daily oc-urrence. ... . . I believe the Cadis have no positive 
instructions to receive Christian evidence, but in no case is it taken when a 
Musulman is plaintiff or defendaut...... In the district of Toulichs, 
governed by a Kaimakam «nd the usual mixed tribunals, a Christian peasant 
iast winter lost three horses, which horses he afterwards saw in the possession 
of a Musulman belonging to another village. The case came before the Cali 
and Judicial Medjliss, Tne plaint.ff was desirous to produce witnesses to prove 
that the horses belonged to him. He offer-d the testimony of every min in 
his village, any of whom cou'd ewear to the horses. He must produce two 

VOL. LVI. N.S. ‘ae 3 
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Turks. It was in vain that he insisted that no Turks lived in his village. No 
Turks no horses.” (1867, p. 3.) 

Consul Wilkinson to Lord Stanley from Salonica, 1867 :— 

‘‘The chief grievance of the Christians, the non-admission of their testi- 
mony before the civil tribunals, has been only nominally removed, for in the 
mixed courts, established since the promulgation of the Hatti-Humayoun, the 
proportion of Christians to Musulmans is so small as to place the decisions 
virtually altogether in the hands of the latter. It is, besides, in the power of 
the Cadi who sits in those courts as one of the Judges either to reject the evi- 
dence of Christian witnesses by evoking the Sher’eat, or religious law, or refer 
the case in dispute to the Mehkeme, a tribunal which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, where Christian evidence is not admitted.” (1867, 
p- 5.) : 

Vice-Consul Maling to Lord Stanley, from Cavalla, 1867 :— 

‘The great test of the equality of Christian and Musulman before the law, 
the admission of Christian evidence, signally fails before the experience of the 
last ten years. Christian evidence is utterly rejected in the lower criminal 
courts, and only received in the higher when corroborated by a Musulman. 
sta a A Musuiman’s simple allegation, unbacked by evidence, will upset 
the best-founded and most incontrovertible claim.” (1867, p. 29.) 

Consul-General Sir A. Kemball to Lord Lyons, from Bagdad, 1867 :— 

‘The civil disabilities of Christians are such as flow from the rigid exclu- 
tion of Christian evidence from Mohamedan Law Courts, properly so-called, 
to which the adjudication of cases affecting life, landed property, and inherit- 
ance must of right be referred.”’ (1867, part ii. p. 3.) 

Vice-Consul Rassam writes to Lord Lyons from Armenia in 1867 :— 

‘‘ There are, however, two instances which to the Mohamedans are insur- 
mountable—to rise before a Christian, and to receive in the Mehkemeh (Court 
of Justice) the evidence of a Christian against a Mohamedan. These are reli- 
gious dogmas which will never alter, unless the whole fabric of their religion 
passes away and another institution is planted in its stead. I have opened the 
subject before the Doctors of the Law, and they assert—‘ These are religious dogmas 
based on our religious principles, and if his Majesty the Sultan wishes to order 
anything contrary, the Mohamedan population collectively wili not obey him ;’ and 
they have added ‘that such a step might bring on an insurrection.’ ”’ (1867, 
part ti. p. 1.) 

Consul Calvert wrote to Lord Salisbury from Bulgaria in 1877 :— 

‘** Not even the Government (of the Sultan) is strong enough to touch the 
Cheri or religious law, under which Christian evidence is inadmissible.” 

The last-published batch of consular reports from Armenia tells the 
same tale. So much for my judicial assailant’s charge of untruthful- 
ness against me. 

I have quoted from the Hedaya and Multeka to show that the 
Sacred Law of Islam orders the Jewish and Christian subjects of a 
Musulman ruler to be openly ill-used and insulted. I will now prove 
from official evidence that this law is now strictly enforced in Turkey. 
In the year 1844 the British Government protested, through its 
Foreign Minister, Lord Aberdeen, against the continued executions 
in Turkey of Muslims who embraced Christianity, and Christians 
who argued against Islam. The language of Lord Aberdeen is 
refreshing :— 

‘*The Christian Powers will not endure that the Porte should insult and 
trample on their faith by treating as a criminal any person who embraces 
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it. Her Majesty’s Government require the Porte to abandon once for all so 
revolting a principle.” 

The Russian Government supported the British, and the Sultan 
promised to abolish the offensive law. The British Ambassador, Sir 
Stratford Canning, writes :— 

‘‘T have the honour and satisfaction to inform your Lordship that the 
question of religions executions is happily, and to all appearance conclusively, 
settled. The Sultan gave me his royal word that henceforward neither should 


Christianity be insulted in his dominions, nor should Christians be in any 
way persecuted for their religion.” ! 


Simple man! Just after the Crimean War (July 4th, 1855) the 
British Consul at Damascus complained to the ambassador that 
Christians were, in official documents, grossly insulted. In the 
official ‘ Gazette,” ‘‘ with reference to the estates of demised Chris- 
tians,’ some of them bishops, the deceased were described as 
“damned.” In burial certificates, too, which were obligatory, the 
deceased were said to be, not dead, but ‘‘damned.”” After some pre- 
varication the Ambassador was promised that the offensive language 
should be discontinued—with what result we shall see presently. 
But in addition to the offensive language the Ambassador found that, 
notwithstanding “the royal word,” religious executions were going 
on as merrily as ever. A Christian was beheaded at Aleppo for 
speaking disparagingly of Islim, and a Turk was executed at Adria- 
nople, and “ afterwards exposed, when dead, with the head between 
the legs—a recognition of the fact that he became a Ghiaour.” Lord 
Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, reminded Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe (as Sir Stratford Canning had now become) that in addition to 
the ‘royal word,” the Porte had declared that the law which made 
freedom of conscience a capital crime “ had been repealed,” and he 
demanded an explanation. The Grand Vizier then informed the 
Ambassador that “the law was stubborn, if not unalterable,” and 
‘‘it was more prudent to let the law become obsolete than to shock 
the national prejudices by repealing it at once.”” When pressed, 
both Sultan and Porte declined point-blank to repeal the law, “ pre- 
tending to entertain apprehensions of popular discontent among the 
Musulmans if they were to give way,” “the principles and forms of 
legislation applied fo administrative and judicial matters” being 
‘invested with the inflexibility of divine truths.” ? 

In the year 1880, a professor in a Turkish college at Constanti- 
nople was condemned to death by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and his 
death warrant was signed by the present Sultan, his crime being the 
revision, in a purely literary sense, of a few pages of a Turkish trans- 
lation of the Book of Common Prayer. ‘There again, when the 

(1) Eastern Pupers (1856), part xviii. pp. 14, 15. 
(2) Lbid., pp. 27, 28, 32. 
TT 2 
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Sultan and his ministers were pushed into a corner, after sundry 
equivocations and lies—it is the British Ambassador, the philo-Turk 
Sir Henry Layard, who makes the accusation—they admitted that the 
law was unrepealable. The promise to abolish offensive language 
towards Christians was equally insincere, as the subjoined copy of 
burial certificate (of which I have seen the original) will show :— 

‘‘ We certify to the priest of the Church of Mary [in an. Armenian village] 


that the impure, putrid, stinking carcase of Sardeh, damned [#.e. deceased] this 
day, may be concealed underground.” 


‘*The grossest and most galling terms of abuse,’ says a British consul, 
‘‘are habitually addressed to the Christian with absolute impunity, the very 
authorities being in this respect the worst offenders. In the councils and 
seats of justice there is no form of abuse of which the Turkish language is 
capable, however gross, disgusting, and insulting to his faith, which is not 
openly applied to the hated and despised ‘Ghiaour’ by the judges and 
authorities of the land.” 

The same consul flatly contradicts as follows another of the confi- 
dent allegations of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali :— 

‘** Christian subjects of the Porte, except in a case which scarcely establishes 
a principle, have not been admitted at any time to offices of emolument in the 
local administration. From the Kuimakan to policemen, customs watchers, 
and telegram porters, none but Musulmans are holders of office.” ! 


Consul-General Sir A. Kemball writes from Bagdad, that ‘‘Chris- 
tians are, of course, gue to the aversion and contempt which are 
inculcated in the Koran.” 

The truth is that the dieabilities of Christians and Jews, which 
are laid down in the Hedaya and Multeka, are based on Omar’s Amdn 
(terms of capitulation) to the Christians of Jerusalem. The decrees 
of the companions of the Prophet belong to the domain of the Sacred 
Traditions of Islam, and are as unrepealable as the Koran itself. 
‘Their ordinances are unchangeable, lasting till the Day of Judg- 
ment,’’ says the Sheikh-ul-Islam in an exposition of the creed of Islim 
published eight years ago. In face of this and of the other standard 
authorities w hich I ene quoted, what sophistry it is, on the part of my 
critic, to refer me to “ Mohamed Amin of Damascus,” and to talk of 
‘the development of Musulman law” since the Hedaya. There has 
been no development. The Hedaya and Multeka still embody the laws 
and rules which regulate the relations between Christians and Muslims. 
I invite Mr. Justice Ameer Ali to name a single Musulman writer of 
the smallest authority, past or present, who has ever advocated any 
relaxation of the cruel and degrading disabilities which Islim has 
always imposed on its Christian subjects. Has he never heard of the 
Capitulations, in virtue of which the Christian Powers have their 
own courts of justice and post-oflices in Turkey, because they will not 
trust the life or property of any of their meanest beggars to the 


(1 Consuler Rep rls of 1S ve Pp. a0% nN hid, Y- at. 
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equity of Musulman justice, or the value of a penny postcard to the 
honesty ef a Turkish official ? 

The reader is now, I trust, in a position to detect the fallacy of 
Mr. Justice Ali’s ¢u guogue comparison of the crimes-of Islam and 
Christianity respectively. The difference is this. When Muslims 
slay and outrage Christians they act in accordance with their law 
and with the precepts and example of their Prophet. When Chris- 
tians act similarly they violate the precepts of their religion and go 
against the teaching and practice of their Master. The massacre of 
Glencoe and the butcheries of the Duke of Cumberland are trivial in 
extent and in their circumstances, when compared with the porten- 
tous massacres, hideous in their details and awful in their magni- 
tude, which are perpetrated at intervals of about ten years in Turkey; 
yet the massacre of Glencoe and the cruelties of Culloden were de- 
nounced at the time, and have been denounced ever since, by the 
national conscience. Will Mr. Justice Ameer Ali name a single 
Musulman writer of repute in Turkey, or any other Musulman state, 
who has ever denounced any one of the numberless massacres and 
other crimes against Christians which have stained with indelible 
infamy the annals of the Ottoman Empire? On the contrary, those 
crimes have been applauded ; and from the slaughter of thirty thou- 
sand innocent Christians in Chios, regardless of age or sex—not to 
go farther back —down to the massacre of Sassun, Sultan after Sultan 
has rewarded and decorated the principal criminals. 

The question then is not whether other nations have committed a 
few atrocities as great as those which are periodically committed in 
Turkey, but whether such atrocities are the normal condition of their 
rule and the natural outcome of their religious and political system. 
The largest estimate of the victims of the Reign of Terror in 
Paris is under 2,000. The French victims of the Sicilian Vespers 
did not exceed 2,000. Yet those massacres have taken their place in 
Christendom among the reprobated crimes of history. What Musul- 
man troubles his head about the ten to fifteen thousand human beings 
who are periodically slaughtered in cold blood in Turkey in order to 
diminish the Christian population? If the Reign of Terror were 
still holding carnival in France, or the Sicilian Vespers and Glencoe 
massacre were still recurring every ten years, with the connivance, 
when not by order, of those in authority, something might be said 
on behalf of Mr. Justice Ali’s tu qguogue. As matters stand it is 
irrelevant. The annals of most Christian nations are unfortunately 
stained with crimes. But those crimes are rare, and are a violation of 
the moral and religious code which governs the nations in question, 
and on which they ordinarily act. The massacres of Turkey, on the 
other hand, are sanctioned by its ethical code, and their authors are 
regarded more as heroes than as criminals. 
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The reader will now see the absurdity of Mr. Justice Ali’s conten- 
tion that Muslims and Christians occupy the same position in Turkey, 
barring the office of Sheikh-ul-Islam. It is true that a handful of 
Christians—apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto 





are employed in 
the higher ranks of the administrative hierarchy (they are rigorously 
excluded from the army), but hardly any in the lower strata of 
official life. The truth is that the Sultan is obliged to employ some 
Christians in positions of responsibility and dignity, because there 
are not enough Musulmans fit for those posts. But these Christians 
do not enjoy the rights of citizens. The Turkish Ambassador in 
London at this moment, being a Christian, does not enjoy the rights 
of citizenship in Turkey, while Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, being a 
Musulman, does, although he is no subject of the Sultan. And the 
reason is that Islam, being a theocracy, recognises only one common- 
wealth—Dar-ul-Islam—of which every Musulman in the world is 
by right a citizen; while no Christian can ever obtain the rights of 
citizenship, although he may be an ambassador like Rustem Pasha, 
or even Grand Vizier, as some Christians have been; for the only 
passport to citizenship for the Zimmi is the profession of Islim. 
This is part of the Sacred Law, and is imperative in every Musul- 
man state. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s belief in the gullibility of John 
Bull is more robust than his candour, else he would not have per- 
mitted himself to pen the following quibble :— 

“‘The old Muslim lawyers had divided the world into two regions—the Dar- 
ul-Harb and the Dar-ul-Islim, the counterpart of heathendom and Chris- 
tendom. The reviewer sees nothing objectionable in the distinction made by 
Christianity, but is wroth with that made by Muslim legists.” 

This is a suggestio falsiin a double sense. It suggests that the Muslim 
definition is archaic and obsolete, whereas it is alive and active; and 
it suggests in addition that it has no more significance than the dis- 
tinction between Heathendom and Christianity, whereas there is a 
vital difference between the two expressions. The latter is a con- 
venient and perfectly harmless description, and has no more signifi- 
cance than “ Buddhism and Mohamedanism ” or “ Christianity and 
Judaism.” But Dar-u/-Islam and Dar-ul-Harb mean the Home of 
[slim and the Home of the Enemy; all that is not Islam being an 
enemy against which Islam wages a perpetual war of fire and sword 
till it is either exterminated or Islamised. I have quoted the 
Hedaya on that point, and the doctrine is one of the fundamental 
articles of every orthodox Muslim’s creed. 

I need not again discuss the burning of the Alexandrian libraries 
—Abulpharagius uses the plural correctly — for Mr. Justice Ali 
has made no attempt to meet my argument, which I believe to be 
conclusive. It is enough to say here that, besides eminent Christian 
and Muslim writers who relate the burning of the Alexandrian libra- 
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ries by order of Omar, I have produced three pieces of fresh evidence 
which, till I am proved wrong, I shall continue to believe decisive. 
First, it is plain from the narrative that the destruction took place, 
not at the capture of Alexandria, but a long time after—a fact which 
disposes of every serious objection, Secondly, it is more than probable 
that Abulpharagius got his story in the Chronicle of Alexandria, by 
John the Grammarian, the friend of Amur who destroyed the libraries 
by order of Omar. Thirdly, Ibn Khaldun not only asserts that all the 
literature of Egypt was destroyed by Omar’s order, but tells us in 
addition that the libraries of Persia also were destroyed by Omar’s 
order; and he gives the Khalif’s formula, which is identical with 
the formula that he sent to Amur, as related by Abulpharagius, 
doubtless on the authority of John the Grammarian. Here is the 
formula :— 

‘‘ Throw them [the books] into the water. If they contain anything which 
can guide men to the truth, we have received from God what will guide us 
much better. If they contain errors, we shall be well rid of them, thank 
God.” 

«In consequence of this order,” says Ibn Khaldun, “ the books 
were thrown into the water and the fire, and the literature and 
science of the Persians disappeared.” * 

The bibliography of Islam contains no more illustrious name than 
Ibn Khaldun as a traveller in every Musulman land, as a versatile 
writer on a vast variety of subjects, as an accurate, learned, and 
conscientious historian, as a theologian, and as an acute critic. And 
he had certainly the means of getting at the truth in this matter, 
for he was for some years Grand Mufti or Sheikh-ul-Islam of Cairo, 
which the captor of Alexandria founded, and into which he had 
removed the archives of Alexandria. Ibn Khaldun had thus access 
at first hand to original documentary evidence. 

I hardly know how to deal with what Mr. Justice Ameer Ali says 
as to polygamy, slavery, and concubinage in the teaching and 
practice of Islam and Christianity respectively. It has no relation 
whatever to the facts of history. He appeals to a few authorities, 
but is careful to give no quotations or references. We are simply to 
accept his bold assertions on his own infallible authority. What 
are we to think of a writer, and a trained lawyer to boot, who 
calmly declares that ‘in the seventh century every nation recog- 
nised the plurality of wives to an unlimited extent,” and that 
“St. Augustine, as well as the German Reformers, admitted the 
validity of several contemporaneous marriages under certain cireum- 
stances”? For these startling statements this ‘‘ Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature of Bengal” does not condescend to offer one 
scrap of proof. 


1) Notices et Extraits (Proleg.), vol. xxi., pp. 78, 124-5. 
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** Accipe nune Janutm insidias, et crimine ab uno 
)isce omnes.” 

We can test his accuracy, or whatcver else we may choose to call 
it, by the crucial example of St. Augustine, to whose great authority 
he imprudently appeals, but of whose writings I am bound in charity 
to believe that he is entirely ignorant. So far from approving of 
polygamy St. Augustine disapproves even of second marriages, 
though admitting their validity’—in this agreeing with most of the 
early Fathers. He held that matrimony was a Sacrament, and that 
nothing but death could dissolve the marriage bond and legalise a 
second marriage.” And, while allowing that polygamy was tolerated 
by God in patriarchal and Jewish times, he declares emphatically that 
this toleration was strictly limited to the one purpose of propagating 
the species.* When pagans crowded into the Christian Church in 
adult life they carried their proclivities and habits witk them, and the 
Church had a hard struggle to extirpate them. But the struggle never 
ceased till the victory was won. Yet, in face of this patent fact, 
Mr. Ameer Ali has the coolness—to use no harsher word—to say 
that ‘Christianity in no way interfered, or purposed to inter- 
fere, with the custom of polygamy.” And who was the great 
reformer who put a check on polygamy and “ practically prohibited 
it’’; here, as in other ways, completing “the work of Jesus,” till 
then “left unfinished” ? It was—vrisum teneatis, amici—no other 
than the Prophet of Islam! It would be waste of space and time to 
refute in detail this preposterous fiction. The check which Mohamed 
put on polygamy was to permit each of his followers to have four 
wives at one time and concubines without number. Sucb, however, 
is the facility of divorce in Islam that a Muslim might legally and 
without sin change his four wives each day if he could afford it. 
The Prophet’s cherished grandson, Hasan, whom Mohamed declared 
to be “one of the lords of the youths of Paradise,” managed in the 
course of his fifty years’ life to marry and divorce 110 wives 
in addition to concubines—truly a curious check on polygamy. A 
Muslim has only to say three times in the presence of a witness that 
he divorces his wife and returns her dowry, and she is forthwith 
divorced. Nor can be take her back, in case of repentance, until she 
has married and cohabited with, and been divorced by, some other 
man. 

The Khedive’s Minister for Foreign Affairs told me, three years 
ago, that this facility of divorce among the Musulmans was one of 
the chief curses of Egypt. The cause of divorce, he said, was often 

(1) Vol. vi., p. 629d. Ed. Bened. (2) Ibid. p. 568 a. 

(3) Vol. x., pt. 1, p. 614 ce. ‘*Tamen plures feminze uno viro nunquam licite jun- 
geretur, nisi ex hoc plures nascerentur. Unde si una concumbat cum pluribus, quia 


non est ei hinc multiplicatio prolis sed frequentatio libidinis, conjux non potest esse, sed 
meretrix.”” 
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of the most trivial kind. ‘ For instance, two men may go out for a 
walk and get into a hot argument, and one of them loses his temper 
and exclaims three times ‘I divorce my wife.’” He may repent a 
moment afterwards; but the words are irrevocable. The wife has 
been divorced, and he cannot get her back till she has been divorced 
by another man after marriage and cohabitation. Sometimes the 
rash husband employs one of his own friends to discharge this func- 
tion. But the friend sometimes refuses to return the wife if he 
finds her attractive, and the consequence is that slaves, who are at 
the mercy of their masters, are employed for the purpose. Behold 
an illustration of the way in which Islam has elevated the position 
of woman! Nor is this all. For the ample licence which Mohamed 
sanctioned in the indulgence of the sexual passion among his followers 
was enlarged by divine revelation in his own favour as follows :— 

‘QO Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou hast given 
their dower, and also the slaves which thy right hand possesseth of the 
booty which God hath granted thee; and the daughters of thy uncle both on 
thy father’s side and on thy mother’s side, who have fled with thee from 
Mecca, and any other believing woman, if she give herself unto the Prophet, 
in case the Prophet desireth to take her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege 
granted unto thee above the rest of the true believers.”’! 

Comment is unnecessary. But if “ Christianity in no way inter- 
fered, or purposed to interfere,’ with the custom of polygamy, while 
Mohamed “ practically prohibited it,’ how does Mr. Ameer Ali 
explain the fact that polygamy prevails now in law and practice in 
every Musulman land, while the contrary is true universally in 
Christendom? Verily the logic of the Justice of the High Court of 
Bengal is on a par with his history. 

I need not labour the question of slavery. Mr. Ameer Ali’s 
sophistry on that question is as conspicuous, and also as feeble, as 
his sophistry on the subject of polygamy. Slavery is of the essence 
of Islam. It is interwoven with the law of marriage, the law of 
sale, and the law of inheritance. It was also interwoven with the 
industrial and social systems of Paganism ; and it was for that reason 
that Christianity made no overt war upon it, but rather implanted 
principles and doctrines in the breasts and consciences of Christen- 
dom, which were bound, in the long run, to destroy, and which have 
practically destroyed, slavery in Christian lands. In the dawn of 
Christianity the working-classes of the ancient world were slaves, 
and there are instances of their dangerous and fierce revolts against 
society in different parts of the Roman Empire. A premature 
declaration of emancipation on the part of the Founder of Chri:- 
tianity and His followers would probably have kindled the flames of 
a servile war which might have reduced the civilised world to ruins. 
This prescient reticence of Christianity, while it was gradually under- 


(1) Keran, Sura, p. 33. (Sale’s transtaticn). 
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mining the basis of slavery meanwhile, seems to me one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of Christendom.’ Again, I ask Mr. 
Ameer Ali how he reconciles his view of the matter with the 
practical extinction of slavery throughout Christendom, and its 
unabated prevalence in Islam wherever it exercises independent 
rule. To quote isolated and legally punishable cases of slavery by 
Australian traders in the South Pacific Islands is to trifle with 
the subject. 

In my Quarterly article I referred in passing to one of the crying 
sins of Musulman countries, and quoted an illustrative passage from 
Ibn Khaldun, in which that distinguished Mohamedan writer and 
traveller notes, as a characteristic of Musulman cities, ‘“‘ les maniéres 
de flatter les appétits charnels: la fornication s’introduit ainsi que 
la péderastie.” Mr. Ameer Ali retorts with one of his usual ¢u 
quoques, and says that “the horror such sins inspire is testified to 
in Musulman countries by the penalty of death.” It is true that 
some Musulman authorities say that those sins deserve death. It 
is not true that this is the generally received doctrine, or that it is 
operative in practice. How could it consistently with the following 
verse in the Koran ?— 

** And if two of you commit the like wickedness, punish them both; but if 


they repent and amend, let them both alone; for God is easy to be reconciled 
and merciful.” 


Moreover, if Mr. Ameer Ali will look at the Hedaya,” he will see 
that under the technical name of “the Act of Azi/,” the sin is 
actually sanctioned in one of its most revolting forms by the highest 
authorities in the Musulman world. If, in addition, he will visit the 
museum in Stamboul, in which wax effigies of different sultans are 
kept, he will see, as I have seen, a delicate-looking boy standing by 
the side of each, with his infamous occupation printed in Turkish 
on a tablet behind him. So little shame does this fashionable vice 
excite. I need not pursue the subject further. 

I must refer the readers of this Review to what I have written in 
the Quarterly article on the fallacy of supposing that the civilisa- 
tion of Moorish Spain, and of Central Asia and Hindustan under 
Musulman rule, was due to Islim. I have there proved that it was 
due in each case to the contact of Islam with Christian, Jewish, 
Zoroastrian, and Brahmin brains and civilisation. And one decisive 
proof of the correctness of that view is the fact that Islam began to 
degenerate as soon as it lost touch with those alien influences. Si’ 
requiris monumentum circumspice. Every Musulman land is now a 
scene of desolation, anarchy, corruption, cruelty, and obscurantism. 

(1) See an admirable essay on this subject in Congreve’s edition of the Politics of 
Aristotle, p. 493. 


(2) Vol. i., p. 167; vol. iv., p. 202. (Fir:t edition of Colonel Hamilton’s authorised 
translation.) 
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Arabia ought to exhibit, and does exhibit, the natural and legitimate 
fruits of Islam, for it has been the birthplace, the sacred soil, the ex- 
clusive possession of Islam from the Prophet’s time till now. Mr. 
Ameer Ali tries to get rid of this crushing refutation of his theory 
by appeals to the invasion of the Ommeyades and others. But those 
invaders were Muslims, and they found Mecca just as barbarous as 
it is now; and besides, Christian cities have often been sacked, yet 
Christianity still flourishes. The Moors of Spain had become 
thoroughly effete before their domination ceased, as their own 
historians certify; and their children lapsed into the barbarism 
which is congenital with Islam as soon as they returned to the 
land of their co-religionists. Morocco, not Andalusia, is the test 
of the capacity of Islam for civilisation. Mr. Ameer Ali refers me 
repeatedly to Avicenna and Averrées, the one in Persia, the other in 
Spain, when those countries were still under influences extraneous 
to Islam. Why does he not refer me to some distinguished 
Musulman writer in some country which has never been in contact 
with an exotic civilisation? And why did he forget to say that 
Avicenna was but a very loose Mohamedan, and that Averrées was 
excommunicated for heresy in Spain, and forbidden to enter the 
mosques, as Mr. Ameer Ali would certainly have been? Some 
choice minds in Islim, in Spain, in Central Asia and Persia, did 
undoubtedly strive to break loose from the bonds of their immutable 
theocracy ; but Islam raised the cry of “ Death to the philosophers.” 
And Islam prevailed, with the result which we now see wherever 
Islim reigns. When the Turks destroyed the Byzantine Empire 
its yearly revenue was £130,000,000 sterling. It is now less than 
£18,000,000. And the decay continues; whereas every portion of 
territory that is dissevered from Islam starts at once on a career of 
progress and prosperity; clearly proving that Islam, and Islam 
alone, is responsible for the universal ruin of Musulman lands. 

The truth is that the letter which the Khalifa of Omdurman 
lately addressed to Zebehr Pasha exhibits the true “Spirit of Islim ” 
much more accurately than Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s misleading 
romance. We have another exhibition of its spirit in the desperate 
fight which the Sultan is now making against the pressure of the 
great Powers, who are asking no more than that the Christians of 
Armenia should be guaranteed the aboriginal rights of humanity, 
which Islam has everywhere and always denied to its Christian 
subjects. 

Mr, Ameer Ali’s apology for Mohamed’s atrocious massacre of the 
Jews of Medina is as fictitious as the rest of his history. The facts 
are given correctly by Sir W. Muir in his “ Life of Mohamed,” and 
by Osborne in his “Islam under the Arabs.” 

Our 50,000,000 Indian Muslims are sometimes held up as a bugbear 
to frighten this country from fulfilling its treaty obligations towards 
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the Christians of Turkey. Mr. Ameer Ali and his handful of dis- 
ciples hold this bugbear in terrorem over successive British Govern- 
ments. With their usual limping logic, they fail to see that this is 
an admission of one of my charges against Islam, which they never- 
theless so indignantly resent. What is the Ottoman Empire to 
these subjects of the Empress of India that they should presume to 
dictate the policy of Great Britain in Armenia? The reason is that 
the only country which Muslims recognise is Dar-u/-Isldm, the 
commonwealth of Islam throughout the world. Christians recognise 
in Christendom the commonwealth of their faith, but not with that 
solidarity which impels Muslims to defend Islam everywhere—even 
in its crimes against Christians; for these crimes are not, as I have 
shown, criminal in the moral and legal code of Islam. Englishmen 
do not consider themselves bound to defend the crimes of other 
Christian Governments, or even of their own. And this is equally 
true of other Christian Governments. But let a Christian presume 
to criticise the tenets or doings of Islam, or the doctrines and prac- 
tices of its Prophet, and he is at once denounced by these bastard 
champions of “ Free Thought and Free Inquiry ” as a criminal who 
is imperilling the stability of the British Empire by rousing the 
vindictive ire of the Muslims of India. I have a better opinion of 
the Mohamedans of India than to-credit them with the criminal 
folly which their would-be representatives in England impute: to 
them. Moreover, the Sultan of Turkey has never been acknow- 
ledged in India as the Khalif of the Muslims. It is an article of the 
creed of Islam that the Khalif should be of pure Arab blood and of 
Mohamed’s tribe; and the Sultan is not an Arab at all. Conse- 
quently, the Arabs regard him as a usurper, as do ulso the Persians 
und all the Shiahs, of whom there are some millions in India. It 
was immediately after the Crimean War that the Musulmans of India 
organized the Mutiny, believing that England was less powerful 





than they had thought, since it cost her so much effort, in union 
with France, Sardinia, and Turkey, to conquer Russia. What 
impresses Mohamedans is fearless force. It is in her victorious 
wars against Turkey that Russia has always found the most effectual 
means of maintaining the loyalty of her Mohamedan subjects. It 
is not by showing the white feather at the bidding of a score of 
gasconading Bengali gentlemen that England is likely to maintzin 
her rule in India, but by proving that she is strong enough to fulfil 
her obligations and enforce her rights whenever and wherever duty 
bids her do so. THe “QuarrERLY Revirwer.” 


ig The Editor of this Review doe s not unde rake lo return any Manuscri; ts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-writen, 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 








































